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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewss. 
_—_@—__—__— 
CHAPTER L 
THE FISHER'’S DAUGHTER. 
Give her sorrow leave to talk! 
Let her complain! mingle your tears with hers, 
For she hath suffered a deep anguish! But 
She'll rise superigy to it! 

Tae Isle of Man, at present noted for its herring 
fishery, and formerly notorious for its contraband 
trade, has witnessed many of those stirring scenes 
which vivify history, and has produced many of 
the noblest men and women that adorn British 
annals. Geographically the centre of the United 
Kingdom, and near enough to Engiand, Scotland, 
ind Ireland to share their characteristics, but, at the 
fame time, sufficiently isolated to possess many fea- 
fures peculiar to itself, it is presented prominently to 
oi notice as an object of vivid interest to every 


r. 
The history of Mona, therefore, has been placed 
under contribution for the particulars woven into our 


The sun of a summer afternoon was declining 
through mists and vapours, and looking like a mon- 
sitous eye brooding on darkness and evil. A porten- 

gloom was in the sky, which seemed to hang 

low upon the land and sea; and there was a fitful 
gustiness in the damp breeze that forewarned old 
lermen of a rough night. The seamews flew high, 
%i8 qstomary when foul weather is brewing, and 
Samed noisily above the rocks of the coasts; while 
the hollow moaning and swashing of the sea, under 
the meeting of currents and counter-currents, which 
there was not wind enough to steady, all suggested 

of an impending tempest. 
{nthe midst of these portents aman of massive 
but of coarse and repulsive aspect, clad in the 
tual garb of a Manx fisherman, sat on the steps of 


one of the dozen little cabins that composed the village |" 
“ Port St. Mary, in the Isle of Man. He was of 





[CAPTAIN WYNNE’S CONFLICT WITH THE SMUGGLERS. ] 


middle age, but leoked older, owing to the hardened 
and vicious cast of his features. He was singularly 
abstracted for the moment; but this circumstance did 
not prevent him from mending a net, which task he 
pursued mechanically, if not. indeed savagely, and 
appearing oblivious of everything around him. 

e was Nate Maxley, one of the fishers of the vil- 


"The scene in which he figured, although character- 
istic, was unromantic. Several sails dotted the surface 
of the sea here and there, besides the fishing craft 
rocking idly in the bay, anda number of boats were 
drawn up on the beach in front of the village. The 
harbour lighthouse loomed conspicuously beyond them, 
towering up tall and white. A group of children 
was visible in the principal street, and several adult 
inhabitants, including two women, were busy near 
their dwellings. 

The face of Maxley, as he continued his work, 
became more and more expressive of his reflections, 
which were clearly of a disagreeable nature. Dis- 
satisfaction with bis lot, envy of others, and disgust 
at everything and everybody, were the least objec- 
tionable of the emotions that revealed themselves 
upon his dark visage. At length, as some of the 
meshes of the net gave way under his rough handling, 
he started up impatiently, threw his repairing materials 
upon the ground, and stamped upon them furiously, as 
he muttered : 

“A curse on this sort o’ life! I’ve had enough of 
it! It’s work, work, day and night, wearing rags, 
living poorly, going nowheres, being nobody, and 
having nothing! What's the use of all this labour? 
After years and years of it, I’m poorer'n a shotten 
herring! I’m the most unfortunate mortal living. 
A dog-fish breaks every net one day; and the next 
there’s not a herring within ten leagues o’ the island! 
Rot the luck! I'm sick and tired o’ the whole busi- 
ness |” 

‘ae gleam that had now appeared in his eyes 
was almost ferocious. He kicked his net aside 
emphatically, resumed his seat, and mused : 

“he time's come for achange o’ diet. I'll tura 
smuggler, or pirate, or do avything that'll fill my 
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pockets with money. My first step is to bring Mona 
to her senses. J’ll make a final effort. What's the 
use o’ having a young and good-looking daughter if 
you can’t make anything by ’er? I’ve had enough 
of her objections and refusals. Once for all, she shall 
do as I tell’er. She shall be a married woman with- 
in a month, as sure’s Pm living!” 

As the irate and disgusted fisherman reached this 
conclusion, and brought his heavy hand down deci- 
sively on his knee, @ young and beautiful girl, 
scarcely more than a child in years, appeared on 
the threshold of the cabin immediately behind him. 

She was his only child, who had been named, 
rather oddly, in one of his freaks, after his wife’s 
death, from the island. 

The violet which hides among mosses is not mdre 
fresh and delicate in its charms than was this artless 
and pure-sonled maiden. 

By contrast with her dark-faced and scowling 
parent, as he turned towards her, she looked like an 
angel of light. 

She was a little above the medium height, with a 
slight but well-rounded form, which was as lithe and 
graceful as a tender willow. Her face was full and 
oval, her eyes large and radiant, and her features of 
the finest proportions of beauty. Her hair was of a 
golden brown, and fell around her snow-white. neck 
in a profusion of curls. Her cheeks were rosy with 
health, her teeth hike pearls, her hands and feet small, 
and her whole personnel perfection. Added to these 
attractions was a voice like the sweetest of music. 
She was neatly but plainly dressed, wearing a 
modest little hat, a short-waisted .and short-skirted 
dress, and a quaint little cape that was pinned tightly 
around her shoulders. 

But it was the jewel in this rare casket, the soul in 
this beautiful form, that at once claimed attention and 
admiration, speaking from her expressive eyes and 
features. A glance at her countenance was enough 
to show that she was endowed with unusual intelli- 
gence and feeling, and that she was as sensitive as a 
delicate flower in her nervous organization. For this 





superior moral and spiritual nature she was indebted 
to her mother, She was as good as she wag beetis, 
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lowed them to France, had a fight with them, and was 


I have known it a month. 


al 
482 
ful, and as useful as ornamental. Py general testi- 
mony and consent she was the belle of the coast, the | killed by them!” 
favourite of all who knew her, the good angel of many “No, no!” moaned the listener. 
an afflicted honsehold, and a ministering spirit to many “Tt is as I tell you. 


a weary soul, doirg a!l she could for the comfort and 
consolation of those who sorrowed. 

Glorious little Mona! 

It was no wonder that the masses of the people, 


whose hearts are ever so grateful for kindness, re- 
garded her as an angel of mercy. 

Of late there had been evils in her lot, developments 
within her spirit, disagreements between her and 
her father, which had left some signs of care and 


sadness on her countenance; and it was easy to see, 
as she thus appeared rather timidly in his presence, 
that her soul was troubled, unrestful, full of yearnings, 
and oppressed with a sense of desolation and with 
forebodings foy her future. 

‘“Humph! here yen are, just in time to hear my 
views on an important matter,” was the instant greet- 
ing of Maxley. “I'm disgusted with fishing, and have 
made up my mind to be a smuggler !” 

“No, no, father,” said Mona, with a pafned and an- 
guished look. ‘‘ You cannot mean it!" 

“But I do, though,” he declared, in a bitter tone. 
“There's no better business going, I know geores 
upon scores of men who are making themselves rich 
by it, There’s Brottle, Dickson, Peel, and half a dozen 
others, within nine miles of us, who are coining hun- 
dreds of pounds yearly. They tell me I’m a fool to 
waste my time on a few herrings. Why, some of our 
best men think that we have a right to smuggle, con- 
sidering our relations to England!" 

“They err,"rejoined Mona. “You yourself know 
that smuggling is wrong, or you would not have waited 
till now to enter upon it. Englend bought our sove- 
reignty at our own price, and bas given us the pro- 
tection of wige and good laws. These laws must be 
respected, or else farewell to all peace, honour, or ha 
piness, Besides this consideration, look at the res 
that follow in the train of emuggling. Itis an open 
gate to every species of viglenceand depravity. Think 
of the terrible Fearnought, the chief of the brotherhood 
of smugglers, who fs in tice a remorseless pirate, 
and the destroyer of untold numbers of revenue officers 
and seamen who have sought to capture him. Think 
of his lawless cruelties, how he has carried off wemen, 
and even young girls, from the shores of the United 
Kingdom. to his retreats in distant islands! It is ter- 
ribie, father, a terrible sin for you to think of as- 
sociating yourself with such men!” 

“TI don’t think of anything of the kind,” retortcd 
Maxley. “I merely wish to do alittle trading in a civil 
way, without injury to anything or anybody. As to 
Fearnought, I don’t approve of his wickedness no 
mere than you do. He’s been a free-trader so long 
that he’s grown a little too free in his manners.” 

“Thatis a natural result of smuggling. It gradually 
breaks down a man’s virtues, and gives his vices pro- 
minence. Don't think of being a smuggler, father— 
Iimplore you!” 

* But I must do something,” declared Maxley. 
“The herring fishery is not profitable enough for my 
purpose.” 

“Tt is at least honest, and sufficient for our com- 
fort,” rejoined Mona, “ Why give way to these wild 
temptations? I had hoped——” 

“Yes, hoped to bring me to your wishes,” in- 
terrupted Maxley, with inereasing bitterness. “ If 
you had married any one of your many suitors, I 
should have possessed a rich son-in-law, and could 
have lived at my ease. But no, you must fall in love 
with a prowling revenue officer,an enemy of our 
people, and you have no eyes or ears for anyone 
else, Now, you shall quit this folly. There aro plenty 
of substantial men around us, old neighbours, people 
we know, who want you, and you shall make a choice 
from them. I won’t be trifled with longer, I'1——” 

“But, father,” interrupted Mona, pleadingly, “I 
cannot love any of those to whom you refer. 
Wait a fewdays. You misjudge Noel. I am sure he 
will return soon.” 

“No, he never will come back here,” retorted 
Maxley. “Hoe knows better. The freetraders have 
learned who and what he is, and would’ kill him at 
sight without wasting words upon him. You'll never 
see him again—never, never!” 

The brutal satisfaction expressed in Maxley's tone, 
and the exultation of his manner, struck a chill to the 
heart of the listener, and filled her with terrible 
anxieties and suspicions. 

“ You must have heard something,” she faltered, 
with quivering lips, “to speak in this way about 
him.” 

“TI have heard something,” he declared, turning 
upon her with ill-concealed joy. ‘‘Whatcan you 
expect? ‘ They that take the sword shall perish by 
the. sword.’ Your revenue friend came here, dis- 
guised asa fisherman, to spy out what he could about 
the contraband trade of the island. He picked upa 


information, got track of some smugzlers, fol- 
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Brottle told me all about it, and he had it from some 
of the men who were in the fight!” 

Mona gazed long and earnestly upon the jubilant 
face of the speaker—long enough to see that he be- 
lieved what he was asserting, and then she burst into 
a fit of weeping that was terrible to witness, Maxley 
said nothing to her until her grief had exhausted its 
first violence, and she was beginning to acquire con- 
trol over her feelings. 

“And since he is gone,” he then said, I want you 
toturn your thoughts to some one else—to some of 
your other admirers !” 

“Oh, no—never !” moaned the maiden, in broken 
tones. “He has been too dear to me to ever be sup- 
planted. Yo have known him is to be disqualified 
from everloyving another. Better the memory of him 
than all ether affections. It was through him that I 
learned the bleasedness of living. For him I can 
wait—wait till the great life eternal!” ; 

Hardened as he was, Maxley could not be en- 
tirely insensible to her terrible grief, and he accord- 
ingly said: 

“ Well, we won't quarrel about the matter at pre- 
sent. While youare cooling yourself, I’!] go and see 
Brottle, get full particulars, and make preparations 
for business!” 

Te turned away abruptly, going towards Port Erin, 
and was soon out of Mona’s sight and hearing, on the 
solitary read between the two villages. 

A deep shadow gathered on his face. 

As the preceding scene has shown, he was rough 
and brutal, and in almost every respect the very oppo- 
site of Mona. 

is on wasag bad as hers was good, although 
no serious crime had actually been traced home to 
him, 

“Tike her mother, she’s too good for this world,” 
he muttered. “I don’t know as I shall be able to do 
anything with her. Whether I do or not, there can 
be no harm in making a voyage with Brottle!” 

Thus muttering, he trudged en. 





CHAPTER IL 
CAPTAIN WYNNE, 


Yes, love indeed is light from heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire 

With angels shared, by Alish given, 
To lift from earth eur low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But heaven itself descends in love! 


The Graour. 
And as the stars unto their nightly course are true, 
So will I be to thee, Anon, 


T11£ circumstances under which Mona's sorrow had 
arisen can be recorded in few words. 

As indicated by Maxley, a young officer of the 
revenue service had ceme te the vicinity of Port St. 
Mary in the guise of a fisherman a short time pre- 
viously, and devoted »imself to the task of ferreting 
out the smugglers who had a retreat in that quarter. 
While thus engaged, he had made the acquaintance of 
Mona through some of her friends, and a mutual affeo- 
tion had at once arisen between the young couple. 

On leaving the island, several weeks thereafter, he 
had promised to return in a month, but had failed to 
do so, nearly two months having passed since his 
departure. This delay had not been particularly painful 
to Mona, she having conceived satisfactory explana- 
tions of it. ‘ 

The cruel revelations of her father, however, had 
now dispelled all her hopes and anticipations, and 
plunged her into the bitterest sorrow. 

For some time she struggled with her grief, suffering 
anguish that was beyond expression; and, at'length, 
calling all the consolations of faith and resignation to 
her aid, she became calm enough to think of taking a 
walk, with a view to the better mastery of her emo- 
tions. She accordingly left the cabin, entered a 
secluded path, and took her way across tho solitudes 
betwee the village and Spanish Head—so eallé 
from the fact that several vessels of the Spanish 
Armada were there dashed to pieces. 

The path followed by the maiden rese continually, 
with more or less abruptness, above the level of the 
sea, finally leading her to the bold crags which consti- 
tute the head. Heresheseated herself, looking around, 
but the mist was so thick that she could not see very 
far in any direction, For a few minutes she watched 
the seamews flying about the ‘peaks, and then she 
commenced exploring the ravines and fissures around 
her, seeming to forget her grief in tle contemplation 
of the various objects thus pregented to her notice. 

Suddenly she uttered a wild cry, and sank nearly 
fainting upon a hillock beside which sho ehanced to be 
passing. 

She had scen a figure approaching at a little 
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distance, which she took to be the spirit of her 
lover. 

Covering her face with her hands, she bowed her 
head upon her knees for a moment ; but the sound of 
rapid footsteps that speedily fell upon her ear Caused 
her to look up, and next, as the sounds deepened, to 
spring to her feet. : 

The form reaclied her, leaping over rocks and Across 
fissures, and a glad ight commenced breaking yao, 
Mona’s mind, The glowing and eager face, the beam. 
ing eyes, all the joy and affection written upon the 
loved features, told her the truth. 

She beheld her lover ! 

Even as she tried to repress the wild cry of jey ang 
relief that arose to her lips from her full heart, there 
was an answering cry, a few more hasty steps, and she 
was clasped to a mauly bosom. 

He lived! He was with her! 

“My darling! my own precious Mona!” was ths 
greeting that gladdened her heart. ‘ What pleasureit 
is to see you!” 

The mwiden’s joy was really too intense for any 
immediate verbal expression. She clung to the neck 
of her lover, wound her arms around him, pillowed 
her head on his breast, and sobbed with a violence 
which struck him as surprising. 

“Oh, dear Noel! is it possible that you live—that] 
again see you?” she murmured, after a long and 
blissful embrace. “I have been grieved more than 
words can tell. Such a wicked falsehood has beep 
told me! I believed you dead!” 

“There has been some basis for the belief,” was the 
reply, “for I have been very near {to death's door, 
Let us sit down together upon these mosses, darling, 
and I will tell you all about it!” 

The new-comer was about twenty-three years of 
age, of noble and commanding appearance, with an 
earnest and handsome face, clear and deep-searching 

anda h and agile frame, 


He was Noel Wynne, a in in the revenne sr- 
vice, of late on detached service, of the nature already 
known to the reader. ; 

He was dressed im the of & Manx fisherman, 
over which he wors a of sgok dimensions 1s to 
cenceal hie sword 


“ How thin your features are!” exclaimed Mona, as 
they seated themselves in the spot indicated. “You 
have had an atteak of sickness!” 

“Yes, darling, ag you shall hear. You are awate 
of the circumstances under which I left Man some 
time ago. I had made some discoveries—in fact, 
ebdtained a clue which led me to most important 
results, which I wil not pause to detail. Suffice it to 
say that we captureda score of smugglers, two vessels, 
and immense quantities of goods. Asa drawback,» 
boat's crew of us had a fight by moonlight withs 
schooner we encountered unexpectedly, and I was left 
for dead, with a bullet in my left arm, and gword-thrast 
nearly through me!” 

“ How dreadful !” sighed Mona. 

“Yes, in one sense, for these injuries kept me from 
returning to you ina month, as promised. There wert 
several days during whieh my life was despaired of, 
but my good censtitution and resolution, the doctor 
says, carried me through.” 

“ And, at last, yeu are again here!” exclaimed 
Mona, caressing him impulsively. ‘ I suppose that you 
are still hunting the smugglers?” 

“ Yos, dear, and this time I am on a scent thatis 
worth pursuing. As if to reward me for my illness 
the very day after I returned to duty I found myself 
in the wake of Fearnought himself, the great chief of 
the whole smuggling fraternity. Here again I wil 
omit the details of the pursuit, as they would makes 
Ivng story. Let it suffice to say that we followed 
Fearnought two weeks, flually Lemming in his vessel, 
and that he and part of his crew barely escaped us by 
taking toa boat after nightfall. This was only five 
days ago, and from all we have since discovered, 
the fugitives came here.” 

“Here!” repeated Mona, with a start. ‘The 
terrible Fearnought lurking here ?” 

“ Somewhere on the Manx coast, no doubt, and he 
will not find it easy to take his departure. We hayes 
large fleet cruising near Man, and are determined tht 
he shal not escape us. I came ashore alone last 
night, or rather early this morning, landing from the 
vessel of which I have the honour to be the com 
mander. My object is to ferret out the hiding-place 
of Fearnought, if he isin the island. I have 
up my quarters in an almost inacccssible cave net 
here, and have stocked it with blankets and provisions 
Of my caution you. can judge when I tell you tht 
you are the first person to whom I have spoken sin® 
my return to the island. I do not wish to be seen by 
any one who will place Fearnought on his guard. lf 
successful in breaking up the smugglers, my re¥4 
would be worth having, for these fellews deiraud tht 
revenue to the amount of £350,000 yearly.” 

“Somueh? Astonishing!” 

‘Oh, it’s an immense thing, this contrabenl 
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business. Why, tlae very captures we made on the 

Irish coast last year were worth over ten thousand 
nds; this year we mean to do still better.” 

Pr But the peril, the continual exposure of yeur life,” 

nurmured Mona, with deep emotion, “is fearful to 

contemplate. You, may be wounded again, or 


8 voice broke down, her eyes filled with tears, 
and she took refuge in his bosom from the dark fear 
troubling her. 

‘As the reader has already comprehended, the young 
couple were betrothed. 

For half an hour or longer they discussed 
their hopes and purposes with eaeh other, and 
zhen they made an appointment for the morrow, and 
separated with many a tender word and embrace, in 
order that the captain might return to his cave and 
the maiden to her home before the night had become 
too unpleasant. They had scarcely passed from the 
sight of each other when a third person emerged 
from a place of concealment among the crags from 
which he had been watching the lovers, and stole 
cautiously away in the direction taken by Captain 
Wynne. 





CHAPTERIIL 
A MYSTERIOUS ENEMY. 

There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That raised emetions both of rage and fear, 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell. 

The Corsair. 
Tux man who had thus commenced dogging the 

steps of eur. hero was of strange and sinister appear- 


ance. 

Tall, full six feet-in height, and well-proportioned, 
vith powerful shoulders and massive chest—with 
eyes in Which blackness and brilliancy appeared 
siuggling for the mastery, and which seemed to 
pieroe everything upon which they rested, with 
features that were almost classic, but bronzed by 
aposure to sea-breezes and to the sun, and further 
darkened by the seal thet wrong-doing invariably 
jeaves upon the face of its votary—with garments of 
therichest materials, includiug a jaunty cloak and cap, 
vith pistols and knives in a belt at his waist, in 
addition toa heavy sword hanging at his side, with a 
pofusion of diamonds on his fingers, in his bosom, 
ad on his cuffs, and witb an air at once bold, haughty 
sad commanding, he presented a picture that, once 
seen, was not easy to be forgotten. 

He carried in his hand a sea-glass. 

Taking care to cover his movements from our hero 
tyintervening rocks and bushes, he continued to fol- 
low him, in profound.silence, for several minutes, with 
amrdonic smile playing over his features. 

Suddenly he paused, uttering a low cry, which was 
dearly a signal, for a couple of rough-looking men, 
whe evidently, from their garb and mien, followed the 
sa, emerged from a place of concealment behind an 
adjacent wall of volcanic recks, and joined him. 

“Did you see him?” he asked of them, ‘The man 
vho.has just passed to the westward? ” 

They replied that they had seen no one, not ven- 
bern to show themselves, although. they bad heard 


ps. 

“Well, a glorious piece of good fortune has hap- 
pened to us,” proceeded the remarkable-looking per- 
sonage we have described, who was regarded as a 
kader by his two companions. “ While I was endea- 
‘ouring to look through the fog, with the aid of the 
glass, from a post of observation I had chosen for the 
purpose, I beheld a lady and gentleman standing near 
me, and so interested in each other while they con- 
versed that they had not seenme. Of the lady I need 
ttspeak, but the gentleman, as I instantly perceived, 
ibthat officer of the revenue who was supposed to 
luve been killed lately off the French coast!” 

two men uttered ejaculations of satisfaction, 
ind their leader hastened to add: 
_ “He is proceeding along the rocks, evidently direct- 
tug his steps to some particular locality. If he is 
@, a8 it appears, we ought to be able to give a 
§%0d account of him. Follow immediately behind me, 
ind make as little noise as you can!” 

Not another word was uttered for some minutes. 

eding in the order indicated, the trio bent 
‘ery faculty to tle task of reaching our hero, with- 
ont being seen by him. In this purpose they were 

ul, soon having him in full view immediately 
tdore them, as he paused on the brow of one of the 
kesor cliffs of Spanish Head, but one that towered to 
‘dizzy height above the sea, with a jagged face, here 
id there patched with stunted bushes and shrubs. 

The shadows of night werenow beginning to gather 
Wer tha island, and the mist had become a positive 
triazle, The wind having acquired considerable steadi- 
tes and foree, the roar of the waves had also increased, 
‘ad they now broke over the rocks beneath the cliffs 
the Head with great violence, 


.* 


Noel had merely halted a moment, scanning the sea, 
to observe if any of bis vessels were within sight. 

“ He’s alone,” whispered the leader of the trio to 
his companion. “ The roar of the waves will prevent 
him from hearing us. Let us rush forward and dis- 
patch him !” 

The two followers of the speaker were well armed 
with short swords, and at once prepared for the assault. 
At a given signal, taking advantage of the roar of the 
sea, they dashed rapidly to the spot where Captain 
Wynne was standing, all unconscious of his peril, 
with seuds of fog, from time to time, whirling and 
tossing around him. 

As destiny would have it, however, one of the two 
followers of the mysterious stranger tripped upon 
some stones in his path and fell, being evidently less 
used to motion on land than he was to the movements 
of a vessel. He came down with a great crash, 
sprawling upon all-fours, while his sword flew clash- 
ing several yards before him. The consequence was 
that the young officer received a timely hint of what 
was in progress, and instantly placed himself on his 
guard against the assailants. 

The battle that followed was terrific as it was short. 
Although greatly weakened by his recent wounds, 
Captain Wyune was able to oppose a resistance to his 
enemies that made their victory cost tlm dearly. 
One of them was killed outright, a second wounded, 
and the leader himself did not escape without some 
injuries. The odds, however, were too great for our 
hero in his weak state to long continuethe struggle. 
Engaged in front and rear, acowardly blow from behind 
laid him senseless at the feet of his foes, and they set 
up a shout of triumph. 

“We have him,” said the principal of the two vic- 
tore. ‘How the sea roars, as if calling for him! Let 
it have him!” 

Without another word or an instant’s delay, he 
raised high aloft in his powerful hands the senseless 
body, and hurled it over the cliff. 

A terrific crash followed far below, and then all 
was still, save the roar of the winds and waters. 

“There he is,” was the exclamation of the trium- 
phant foe; “and not a minute toosoon. Strange that 
le and Mona should have become acquainted! I must 
look after my interest in that quarter.” 

He gave some directions to his man, and then walked 
away towards Port St. Mary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A TERRIBLE VISITATION. 
His blood did freeze, his breath did burn, 
“Twas feared his mind would ne'er return; 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 
Like one of whom the story ran, 
That spoke the spectre-hound in Man! 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

On Mona’s return to the cabin she found that her 
father had come back, and was again seated on his 
door-step. The rays of a flickering candle, which 
stood upon a table within the main apartment of the 
dwelling, came through a window and fell upon his 
visage, showinvg that he was as moody as ever. The 
inhabitants of the village, with the exception of the 
father and daughter, were within doors, their usual 
avocations at that hour having been suspended on 
account of the weather. 

“T haven't seen Brottle yet,” observed the discon- 
tented fisherman, on seeing Mona; “ but I shall do so 
early in the morning. You can sleep on’t, if you 
like, and you and [’ll have a settlement to-morrer.” 

Glad at the thought of avoiding his further observa- 
tion, Mona was about to enter the cabin, when, as the 
light fell full upon her countenance, his gaze also 
rested upon it. The change for the better that had 
so recently taken place therein proved a revelation 
to him. He sprang to his feet and caught her by the 
aru. 

“You've seen him—you’ve seen him!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Brottle’s a cheat! Your revenue friend 
is not dead !” 

The maiden was at a loss what course to pursue in 
this emergency. She could not deny that she had 
seen Captain Wynne, and she did not dare reveal his 
presence in the island, lest the information should be 
used against him. 

“Speak!” pursued Maxley, ina fary. *‘ You need 
not deny it. I can read the whole storyin your looks 
and actions. You've just seen him!” 

Not perceiving any other course to take, Mona re- 
solved to make one more effort to reconcile her father 
to the choice she had made. She accordingly said : 

“Yes, father, I have seen him, He has explained 
why he did not come back sooner. He has told me 
more about himself. He has asked me to be his wife, 
and I have given him my promise. He is in comfort- 
able circumstances, and wiil be good to you, making 
your future lot one of ease and honoun You shall 





have a home with us——” 


Maxley uttered a sort of roar. He had listened, 
thus far, in speechless astonishment, but the idea of 
his living with an officer of law and erder aroused 
him to action. 

“This is unendurable,” he ejaculated, shaking the 
maiden roughly. “ If he’s really what he pretends to 
be, do you suppose that I can enjoy myself with him? 
Or, if he’s a penniless adventurer, as is likely, do I 
want you to marry him? Ineither or any case I'll 
have nothing to do with him. This business shall 
stop here. I'll shut you up and feed you on bread 
and water. I’ve parleyed with you too long, and will 
try what virtue there is in harsliness !” 

Without waiting for remonstrances, or heeding 
Mona’s appeals, he dragged her into the cabin, opened 
an inner room, into which he thrust her with almost 
savage violence, and locked the door, leaving her in 
nearly total darkness. 

“There! try that till morning !” he exclaimed, as 
he did so. “That will punish you and prevent you 
from warning that fellow of his danger !” 

He smiled grimly at the security thus given him 
of holding Mona captive. He then put on a great 
coat, armed himself, and left the cabin, locking the 
door and leaving a candle burning. 

“Back again?” he muttered, pausing on the door- 
step, ‘There must have been a mistake about his 
reported death. Brottle and the rest, however, will 
“er fix him. I must look for Brottle at once, 
ani ” 

His musings were interrupted by the sound of foot- 
steps, and the next instant a man approached him, 
from the direction of Spanish Head, and came to a 
halt near him. 

The new comer was the same mysterious stranger 
who had dealt so promptly with our hero. 

“A gloomy night, neighbour,” he remarked to the 
fisherman, bowing. 

“ Yes, drizzling enough,” answered Maxley, rather 
shortly. 

“TI believe your name is Maxey?” pursued the 
stranger. 

The fisherman bestowed a quick and half-startled 
glance upon the interlocutor, and otherwise betrayed 
that he was uneasy. 

“Why—yes—my namo is Maxley,” he stammered, 
after a pause. “You have the advantage of me. 
Your—that is x 

“My name is Dean,” said the stranger, in the same 
quiet and even tones he had before used. ‘I am the 
party who has taken recently the estate of Balla- 
creeby——” 

“ Oh—ah—just so,” interrupted Maxley, with a sigh 
of relief. “I heard something said to-day of a rich 
gentleman from England coming to dwell among us. 
Gilad to see you, sir. Walk in. J——” 

“T would sooner see you here—for I believe your 
daughter is within,” said the visitor, seating himself 
on a chopping-block a few yards from the door. “The 
fact is, Mr. Maxley, I have come to see you on private 
business ! ” 

“ Of course—just so,” rejoined the fisherman, won- 
deringly, as he placed himself in front of the visitor. 
“My daughter has—that is retired, and we are quite 
by ourselves, sir!” 

As he said this, he scanned the distinguished-look- 
ing stranger, who had placed himself where the light 
from the interior of the cabin fell upon him. 

“Very good,” was the response of the visitor, as he 
drew his elegant eloak around his form, and displayed 
his flashing jewels. ‘My business refers to your 
daughter. As you will readily comprehend, I could 
not have taken up my residence in this vicinity aud 
have long remained ignorant of her charms and 
graces!” 

“Of course not,” replied Maxley, as his grim fea- 
tures partially relaxed. 

“You will be able, then, from the homage rendered 
her by everybody, to understand my position. I have 
seen her, and accordingly I love her. Such being the 
fact, I have taken the liberty of placing myself in 
communication with you, with a view to an early 
union with her!” 

The fisherman moved a little, to obtain a better 
view of the handsome but wicked-looking face of his 
visitor, and then asked: 

“Has she seen you?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Singular! In this case, your path is not very clear ; 
so much depends upon what she may think of you 
after a meeting.” 

He again changed his position, and again scanned 
his visitor closely, from another point of view. 

“Oh, all that can be managed,” observed the 
stranger. “I shall depend a great deal upon your 
good offices in the matter! ” 

“Upon mine?” and-there was a perceptible uneasi- 
ness in Maxley’s voice and manner. ‘“ You havea 
singular way of wooing!” 

He stooped besile the visitor, pretending to tie his 











shoe, and looked ‘him sharply in tho face, with an aig 
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of blended apprehension and suspicion, and then 
added : 


“In fact, {tis my duty to tell you that my daughter 

i) not heed my wishes.in a matter of this kind, and 
I will even say frankly that it will be useless, in my 
opinion, for you to seek her acquaintance.” 

““Qb, not at all,” responded the visitor, with a 
smite that disclosed an array of milk-white teeth, 
while he carelessly stroked his long and silky mous- 
tache. “The #ffair can be readily managed with 
your aid.” 

Maxley made a circuit of the visitor, regarding him 
with increased earnestness, and with an uneasiness 
that partook of trepidation, and then he drew himself 
up with a reserved air, and responded : 

“You force me to speak plainly. Permit me, there- 
fore, to say that the hand of my daughter is already 
engaged, and that I must now and here decline your 
proposed attentions to her.” 

The smile of the wicked-looking visitor deepened at 
this assurance, and he rejoined : 

“Staff and nonsense, Nate Maxley! You will do 
asI wish. You will assist me iv this matter!” 

There was an air of authority in the stranger's 
voice and manner that temporarily abashed Maxley ; 
but he soon flushed with indignation, and exclaimed : 

“Enough, sir; whoever you are, you’ve mistaken 
your man.” 

The stranger uttered a careless little laugh. 

“No, I am not at all mistaken,” he said, fixing his 
piercing eyes upon his companion. “I shall woo 
your daughter, and you will devote yourself heart 
and soul to my cause. The fact is, I am in a position 
to command your friendly efforts.” 

The visage of Maxley became red and white by 
turns, and his whole soul and body appeared convulsed. 

“Command! ” he ejaculated, repeating the word the 
visitor had uttered with such singular empbasis. 

“ That’s it—the precise word. To silence all opposi- 
tion, permit me to say that I know you too well to be 
refused your assistance.” 

A pallor like that of death rested on Maxley's face 
as he listened to these words. His eycs rolled wildly 
from one distinguishing feature of the stranger's ap- 
pearance to another, and bis attempts at speech pro- 
duced no articulate sounds. It was evident that he 
Lad formed a conception touching the visitor that was 
too terrible for expression, and that he had conceived 
a mortal dread of him. 

‘“You jest,”‘he finally gasped, as he fumbled in his 
pocket for his pistel. “I—I think you—you are my 
friend Brent, in disguise—my jolly friend Brent, en- 
deavouring to scare me. But I don’t like to see a 
joke carried too far, and I warn you that you are in 
peril!” 

He drew his weapon, and cocked it, pointing it at 
the visitor’s head, and continued : 

“ Now, Brent, old fellow, a joke’s a joke, but you’ve 
gone far enough. Be off with you, or something may 
happen ft” 

The stranger again uttered his careless little laugh, 
and proceeded to deliberately examino the pistol 
pointed at him, looking into its muzzle, &c. 

“That'll do,” he finally said. ‘‘You know very 
well that I am not your friend Brent. You can put 
up your weapon. f have observed it sufficiently. It 
is the same one, I see, that you secured when officiat- 
ing as a wrecker—the one you took from the man you 
buried in the sands!” 

The effect of these words upon Maxley was wither- 
ing. The pistol fell from his grasp, every particle of 
blood seemed to recede from his terror-stricken coun- 
tenance, and his eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets. In fact, he would have fallen to the ground, 
had the visitor not extended a hand to his support. 

“You see that I am familiar with your merits,” 
pursued the stranger, with a blandness of manner that 
was almost feminine, “and will also perceive why I 
rely upon your services. Need I speak further of tat 
unfortuvate you buried in the sands——” 

‘* Oh, spare me!” gasped Maxley, cowering to the 
ground. ‘Oh, horror! horror!” 

A creaking sound fell upon the hearing of the 
visitor at this juncture, and he looked around to 
ascertain its cause. It was originated by Mona, who, 
finding her prison rather close and uncomfortable, and 
hearing voices outside of the cabin, had taken the 
liberty of opening one of the small two-pane windows 
in the reom. This window was beside the door-step, 
and Jooked directly upon the spot where the two men 
were standing ; but it was in total darkness, so that 
Mona was notobserved, and she accordingly witnessed 
all that followed, and heard every word that was 
uttered. 

Her first proceeding, of course, was to note the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, who was still revealed with 
considerable distinctness by the candle in the kitchen. 

“ Rise, my friend,” said the stranger. ‘You need 
have no fear of the betrayal of your secrets. It is 
clear that I can depend upon your valuable services, 
and that you ean rely on my silence.” 








“But how,” gasped Maxley, “did you learn that I 
—that is, the secret ?” 

“That you shall Know at the proper time,” was the 
reply. “Suffice it to say that I have trusty friends in 
Man who have long had you under their special obser- 
vation !” 

“ Me?” faltered the fisherman, astonished. 

The stranger bowed. 

“ And why me?” 

“Simply because you are the father of the young 
lady I propose to marry,” was the response. “I have 
taken, measures to obtain the information I am now 
using to control you, and I have, of course, secured 
this information for this very purpose !” 

“Your end, then—your marriage with Mona has 
been deemed ‘an important one to merit all this 
trouble ?” 

“ The most important end of my whole existence. 
In fact, there is nothing on the earth that I would ex- 
change for my prospect of becoming the husband of 
your daughter!” 

“You have been pursuing this business, then, for 
some months ?” said Maxley. 

The stranger again bowed. 

“You must be singularly fascinated by her ?” 

“ Again you are right. I have had some knowledge 
of her for years, and am also somewhat familiar with 
her mother’s history and with your’s. I know why 
you left England, what charges still hang over you, 
what course to take to—to command your services!” 

Again Maxley gasped for breath. 

“Tn fact, Mona has long been the great object of 
my thoughts,” pursued the stranger ; “ but it was not 
till last summer that I formed an adequate realization 
of her. Since then I have had her under my eyes 
several times, and need I say that each glimpse I have 
had of her has added to the love I bear her? To-day, 
as I watched her awhile unnoticed, at only a short 
distance from her, I thought that I should go wild 
with my emotions. Such eyes as she possesses—such 
a form—such lips—such a blending of womanly and 
girlish graces!” 

Bad as he was, Maxley groaned at the lawless 
fervour with which these words were uttered. He 
had managed to recover a portion of his habitual self- 
possession, but there was an abject awe in his de- 
meanour towards his visitor as he ventured to say: 

“But I am afraid that Mona will not be willing 
to receive your addresses.” 

“That, as I have indicated,” rejoined the stranger, 
“is a difficulty to be met and conquered, not shunned. 
The first point to be settled is, that you will aid me 
in any and every way I shall, from time to time, re- 
quire of you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will aid you!” 

“Swear by your soul, by the hereafter, by every- 
thing you hold sacred, that Mona shall be my wife, 
and that you will aid and prosper my wooing!” 

A cold sweat broke out over Maxley’s face, and for 
a moment he was speecliless—utterly choked by his 
terrible emotiens. A significant hint, however, that 
compliance was the sole price of the terrible visitor's 
silence, caused him to respond : 

“T swear!” 

“That's all the difficulty,” said the stranger, care- 
lessly. ‘The rest is simple. You can say to your 
daughter, in the morning, that Mr. Deau x 

“Dean!” gasped Maxley, in a sort of wondering 
horror. 

“Yes, Dean,” answered the stranger, with his in- 
variable calmness. “ You will say to her that Mr. Dean, 
who has just come here from England to reside, has 
seen her and expressed a desire to make her acquaint- 
ance. If she objects, you will insist. Within a day 
she will receive me as a visitor. Within five days, 
she must accept mo as a suitor; and in two weeks we 
must be married !” 

Maxley gasped for breath, and looked as if he 
could have prayed for rocks and mountainsto fall upon 
him. 

“In the meantime,” added the visitor, “I may as 
well say that I shall keep sharp eyes upon you, and 
that I hold you responsible for her early introduction 
to me, and for her safe-keeping. Let her take to flight, 
let anything whatever occur to deprive me of her 
society, and of a continual knowledge of her where- 
aborts, and in that same hour I will bring you to 
justice. Remember! To-morrow forenoon you will 
prepare the way, and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
I will be here to see her. Until then, adieu!” 

With this the mysterious suitor turned on his heels 
and walked quietly away, soon disappearing in the 
darkness, and leaving Maxley in a stupor of terror 
and despair. 





(To be continued) 


EEE 
Ostricn Farmino.-—By late news from the Cape of 
Good Hope, we learn that the farmers of that colony 
aro beginniug to find it profitable to keep flocks of 
ostriches, for the feathers of thoge birds are worth £25 








sterling the pound. For thirty-five ostriches thers 
must be three hundred acres of grazing ground. The 
plucking takes place once in six months; the yield of 
feathers from each bird being worth from £10 to 
£12 108. The original eost of the young ostriches ig 
said ‘to be £5 each. Some of the farmers who haye 
tried the experiment are of opinion that ostrich 
feathers will pay better than any other produce of the 
colony. 

CarTarn BruxEL, a French officer, has returned to 
France after being detained a captive for thirty-threg 
years among the Arabs of Algeria. 








SIR RALPH ROTHERMEL’S CHOICE. 


CHAPTER L 


THE scene opens in a dim ehamber, fitted with 
Gothic panels and heavy oaken furniture. It was 
midnight, and great masses of sombre colour fel] 
athwart the vast apartment, in the far recess of which 
stood a white, canopied bed. 

Midway gleamed out, cold and frost-like, the rare 
lace draperies that fell before a shrine of the Virgin. 
One lamp swung in silver chains over a bracket of 
lustrous marble, on which a prayer-book, bound in 
= gold, as it seemed, laid open at the penitentia} 

ms. 

But the strangest sight of all was that of a woman 
of slight figure, clad in white, her bare feet glisten- 
ing among the erimsons and other rich hues of the 
costly carpet—her hands locked as if in anguish— 
her features set to the expression of absolute despair, 
The long masses of her hair, which, when coiled about 
her head, seemed too heavy for endurance, had been 
thrown down, and, in the beauty of their exuberant 
tresses, glistened and coiled with a snaky motion over 
the white garments. 

On the high mantel-piece a fantastic little clock had 
just chimed out the strokes of twelve; and, as if some 
weight had been removed by the silvery tones breaking 
the monotonous midnight silence, the woman looked 
up, her eyes glistening and wild, as she cried, in the 
lowest and clearest tones : 

“Great heaven! it was so nearly done! and nowal 
is over.” 

Her head dropped on her bosom, her hands came to- 
gether in a rigidclasp. All the motions of weary pain 
was hers; the knit brow, the lifeless eyes staring at 
vacancy, the writhing of the shoulders, the set teeth 
—all betrayed an overwhelming and bitter misery, 
complete and unbearable. 

“I might have won him,” she wailed—“I might 
have been his wife, but for this silly, simypering child, 
with her doll-like features. What—oh, heaven—what 
does he seein her to love? What will the affection of 
such a woman be to mine? I have loved him for 
fifteen weary years, content to sit at his side, to be his 
shadow, if only he would live on as he had lived. 
And for the last few months I saw that his manner 
had changed—that he betrayed some consciousness of 
my presence—that his eye brightened when I drew 
near. I thought tha? my long dream was at last to 
be fulfilled—that the spirit of my dead sister, who 
alone, besides God, knows of my true affection for the 
man she loved so devotedly, had, silent and unseen, 
laboured on my behalf, and the consummation was neat; 
when comes this scheming marplot to drive, with her 
brilliancy and her fresh youth, ali thoughts of me, the 
true, the devoted, from his mind. Oh, why should I 
be punished so severely? ‘They will tear my heartin 
shreds—they will take away Blanche, my’ b 
child Blanchie !” 

And a wild, low cry of bitter anguish escaped her 





Pr Dia you call me, aunty?” cried a sweet, solt 
voice, issuing from the far, eurtained recess—a voice at 
which the woman started, almost guiltily, then caught 
up the thick tresses, and wound them with a fic 
motion around her head. : 

“No, Blanche—no, dearest !” she cried, in @ volte 
greatly changed, though her features were still dis 
torted 


“Is it not quite late, aunty ?” continued the sam 
voice. 

“ Past twelve, my dear.” : 

“TI was dreaming—was it not very strange, aunty 
—of my mother.” ‘ 

The girl, a beautiful creature, had lifted herself Ls 
the bed, and now, leaning forward, her round, white 
arm sinking into the pillow, she regarded the figu 
coming toward her. 

“Yes,” she continued, “it was the same face 
that papa has in his bedroom, only there was § 
lustre about it that was not of earth. I dow 
wonder papa never married again. How could “4 
after loving a woman like that, aunty? Aro you? 
well ?” be 

“No, my dear, not very well. I am nervous I 
lieve, and cannot sleep.” 
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—S—_—_ 
“ And Iam as wide awake as if it were morn- 


ing! If you will lie down and let me stroke your 
head, or pat you on the shoulder, I think you will fall 
aslecp.” 


“ Perhaps, dearest ; in a moment!” ; 
Pers vane paused, fastening her Juminous dark 
eyes upon the lovely face looking out from a silken 
net, under which her curls were confined. Then she 
slid softly down upon the floor, and wound her arms 
rniece. 
hed what do you think of the pretty child who 
calls your father uncle ?” she asked, holding in her 
voice, catching her breath. ; , 
“But he is not her uncle—no, indeed!” cried 
che, almost indignantly. 
a" only an pre shila, whom your father’s 
sister took, when she was a little child. But she is 
very lovely—very! You think s0, do you not, 
Blanche ?” . : 
“Yes,” replied the young girl, with her usual can- 
dour ; and, then, after a moment, added, “ but I don’t 
like her—I don't like her at all.” 

“ And pray, my child, why?” asked the other, with 
a trembling woice. ‘ 

“JT don’t know. I’m not happy—not even easy—in 
her presence. There’s a something—I don’t know 
what it is—an impression that she is not quite true. 
She makes me cold when I go near her.” 

“That is very strange, my darling, when your papa 
seems 80 fond of her.” 

“Fond of her! Oh, no, youare mistaken. She 
amuses him; for you know she can be very witty and 
very pleasing, but that is all. Papa! why, he is 
forty, and she scarcely seventeen! Don’t look so—I 
won't believe it, though I see it in your eyes. No— 
no! aunt Mary, it is you he loves—I have seon it so 
long. Ob, if he would but give you to me for a 
mether—if he would!” 

Closer and more passionate grew the clasp around 
the young girl's form, while a shiver ran through the 
veins of the prostrate woman before her. 

“No, my darling, Iam nothing to him—less now 
than ever; for I tell you truly she is winding her 
silken web around him, fibre by fibre, and every day he 
is becoming estranged from us.” 

“From us—true: it would be from both if that 
hideous event were to take place. Oh, aunt Mary, he 
must not—he must not! Why, I could not call her 
mother—I could not love and respect her as I do you. 
She is so frivolous, so utterly unwomanly, so incom- 
petent for such a position. Aunty, what shall we do 
to save him—what shall we do?” 

“ Alas, my child! how ean I answer that question ?” 

“But, aunty, you would not think it a suitable 
match ?” 

The woman whose face had been partly hidden, 
looked up, and, in spite of the dim light and the 
dark shadows, Blanche saw in that face, in those eyes 
of despair, a confirmation of what she had both hoped 
and feared. 

She could say nothing, for she knew what the love 
of such a heart must be—the love that had cherished 
herwith so much tenderness, such true affection for the 
many years that had intervened since her childhood. 
Her bright face drooped over the bowedshead as she 
= her arms round the neck of her more than 
mother. 





CHAPTER IL 


Yes, Sir Ralph Rothermel was forty, and unmarried. 
At the age of twenty-fopr he had lost a wife, a crea- 
ture of so many perfections that she was mourned by 
high and low, rich and poor; and it was thought that 
the baronet would never recover from the shock of a 
calamity so great. Indeed, for five years he mourned 
constantly. At the end of that time he began to enter 
society, but the places in which he formerly de- 
lighted had lost their charm, and after a few trials he 
found more pleasure at home in the society of his 
little daughter and the circle which, since his wife's 
death, he had not allowed to be disturbed. 

His wife had been very charming; her cousin— 
whom Blanche affectionately termed aunt—three 
years her junior, was not equally so. She lacked the 
vivacity and sprightliness of feature and expression 
that had made Lady Maude so attractive. 

Mary* Chillingworth was yet a youthful woman in 
*ppearance. Maude had been only twenty at the time 
of her death. Mary was now but little over thirty, 
and still single. Nobody dreamed, still less the hand- 
Some, sombre widower, that her heart had long been 
his—that she loved him when comparatively a child. 
She had been bridesmaid at her cousin’s wedding, and 
bt hopeless of winning his regards, she still 
ived at the old house, happy in the love of his child, 
Who was her principal charge—happy in his society, 
whilst she sat quietly netting ; his aged mother on the 
other side of the fire, stately, but in spite of her 
hotions of etiqnette, often inclined to nod ina feeble 


Still, after a time, he began to feel-a want if she 
was not present, then to ask her opinion or advice, 
then to offer little gifts, and it may be only in the 
spirit of a brother ;, but all these indications lit the dark 
eye of his dead wife’s cousin with the fire of hope, 
and painted its brilliant hues on her cheek. 

Suddenly the old place was thronged with company. 
Lady Standish, his sister, gay and dashing, though a 
widow, brought her three sons, the eldest in orders, 
and her adopted daughter, to the grim old arches of 
Westerlin, as the family mansion of the Rothermels 
was called. . 

Lady Frances Standish was a brilliant woman, and 
she was fast educating her adopted child to outshine 
her in those dashing qualities upon which she had 
prided herself. Nelly Standish was scarcely yet six- 
teen, and a finished coquette by nature. There was 
not much of her after her charms had been enumerated. 

Of the three boys, one was a brilliant Moguist, and 
hadafortune. He was the son of Henry Standish, a very 
rich commoner, who was a widower when he married 
the reigning belle, Lady Frances Rothermel. The 
other two were born after this marriage. 

Passionate and way ward, yet abounding in the noblest 
qualities, Charles Henry Standish had the ill-fortune 
to fall deeply in love with the bright, heartless Nelly, 
and he felt for her an affection such as it is not often 
the lot of woman to inspire. Nelly, however, was 
fishing for a live lord, a baronet, or perhaps even a 
higher degree of nobility, and though she loved young 
Standish as much as her vain nature was capable of 
loving, yet she would have eaten her own heart for 
the distinctions and honours that might accrue in case 
of a splendid alliance. Had not Lady Frances married 
beneath her for love? and might not she who knew no 
lineage, and had never seen the mother who bore her, 
inspire a passion in the breast of some noble, well- 
dowered man? She had heard of Sir Ralph Rothermel, 
his beauty, his great grief, which nothing would 
assuage; and immediately on the return of Lady 
Frances, who had been sojourning on the continent, 
had prevailed on her to visit Westerlin. So it hap- 
pened that this sparkling vision entered, brightening 
the sombre portals of the old place; bewitching all 
who saw her—for she had a weird spell—all but the 
quiet, staid Lady Mary, and the pure, innocent 
Blanche, who felt an instinctive repugnance to this 
gay creature. 

“ And how is it you can bear so much gloom ?” she 
asked, gaily, one day of Blanche, with whom she had 
been over the great house. “ Why don’t you have 
these stately old things taken down, and bright, plea- 
sant furniture instead? I'd have all the windows out 
if I reigned here, and nice new French glass put in, 
with the sashes opening outward upon the balconics. 
Why don’t you do it?” 

“The very thoughtissacrilege,” said Blanche, open- 
ing her eyes very wide. ‘1 love the old house as itis, 
as it was when mamma lived. I wouldn’t have it look 
new for the world.” 

“Indeed, then, and I would, I’d cut down those 
trees out yonder, too, so as to have a glimpse of 
the river; and—why, you are absolutely turning 
le.” 

“The trees!” half-gasped Blanche. ‘ Why, do you 
know it took them two hundred years to grow, and 
that they were planted there by our ancestors? My 
father would as soon think of transplanting the graves 
of the dead as tliuse trees.” 

“Phere, now, you needn’t look and speak that way! 
one volcano is enough, and that is not your character, 
as itis mine. I’m sure what you can see in all this 
gloomy grandeur I can’t even imagine. People as 
young as you are, seldom have such tastes.” 

“Mine have not been spoiled,” said Blanche, 
quietly. 

“ And mine have, I suppose you would say!” cried 
Nelly, looking at her with a laugh and faec so 
radiaut that Blanche, who did not see her father 
coming, thought that with all her art, a handsomer 
creature was never seen. 

“Aunt Mary is waiting for me,” said Blanche, 
pausing at the door. 

“Give her my love, and tell her I have a kindly 
feeling for aunties of every description,” said Nelly, 
and then went quietly forward. 

“Oh, Sir Ralph, pardon me! I should not 
have laughed so loudly; I was not aware you were 
near,” she said, with a demure little courtesy, a white 
outstretched hand, and falling glance. 

““My dear, voices like yours never disturb me,” 
said the latter, a smile on his matchless lips. ‘ Well, 
how do you like the old place ?” 

‘ Charming, everywhere charming !” was the reply, 
in a voice of subdued enthusiasm. “I am such a 
lover of the antique, you must know; everything fits 
the time and place so well. I have been going into 
eestacies all the morning over the beautiful old furni- 
ture, so solid, so impexishable it lools. It is so diffe- 


after your long sojourn abroad, that everything would 
seem faded and moth-eaten. I- confess that I have 
prejudices against the modern style, though those who 
set up new houses must, of course, set up new furni- 
ture. It would be hard to procure carving like that, 
brightened by the polish of a hundred and forty years.” 
And he pointed to a massive chair that stood in an ante- 
room near by. 

“ Dear me, yes, indeed,” and the sprite threw herself 
gracefully in the chair; her yellow curls clinging to 
the intricate notching, and tracing all over its hard, 
stern back. Sir Ralph looked down upon her, smiling. 
He thought that for years nothing had refreshed his 
sight like that fair young face. 

Farther off, in one of the angles of the wide hall, 
glared a pair of fierce, dark eyes; and in the shadow, 
hands and teeth were locked and veins throbbing 
feverishly. 

“There is only one thing to make your home com- 
plete,” said Nelly, looking up, innocently. He started ; 
on his pale cheek there flitted a faint glow which 
passed, as the artful girl continued; “that is, a 
haunted room! Oh, if there were only a little place, 
with a dear, delightful ghost coming and going, and 
nobody able to sleep or rest there! I wonder you 
haven’t a haunted room in your great, grand, 
mansion !” 

“ There is,” said Sir Ralph, gallantly; “ but, for- 
tunately, it happens to be haunted with youth, and 
beauty, and smiles and pleasant dreams. Ob, yes, my 
mansion has its haunted room at present.” 

She blushed at the outspoken compliment, which 
she could not pretend to misunderstand ; and the dark 
form down in the shadow shook a clenched fist, and 
drew in its angry lips again. 

“TIT regret to leave you alone,” said Sir Ralph, 
gallantly; “ but Blanche will soon be through her 
hour with her aunt. Will my niece amuse herself 
till then?” 





CHAPTER I{L 


Sue sat there, quite still, only looking after him 
with dancing eyes. 

“Niece!” she laughed, almost mockingly; “I don’t 
believe he likes to say it——” 

“ He had rather say wife, perhaps, you think,” said 
a low, mocking man’s voice close beside her. 

All the blood leaped into her face as she started 
from her seat, her heart beating, and looked round 
half-angrily. 

“Oh, you have been playing the listener, as usual ! ” 
she added the two last words with haughty pre- 
cision. “Well, suppose he should want me for his 
wife, what then ?” 

“Only that one of us two would be missing a 
the bridal feast!” he said, with deadly intoning. “ I 
have to remind you that you are already pro- 
mised——” 

“ Only upon conditions,” interrupted the girl, throw- 
ing back her head defiantly. 

“Upon conditions that will insure your hand if 
they are honourably regarded. Oh, Nelly, why wil! 
you flirt, when you know it gives me such intoler- 
able pain? Nelly, Nelly, my darling, if you knew 
how you tread on my heart!” he cried, in a voice of 
anguish. 

“You are always complaining,” she said, her lip 
pouting a little. 

“ Because you give me reason; indeed you do, Nelly. 
You know how true I am to you—that I would rather 

die than be false to you in one iota of fidelity. You 
know that, Nelly.” 

“Oh, I know you are very good, very kind, and, of 
course, I remember what has passed, and all that ; but 
you musn’t bind me down too strictly, @harlie. Let 

me be a little gay with my poor uncle, who would::'t 
see a humming-bird if it lit under his nose. The poor, 
gloomy creature! I’m sure, if anybody needs sunshine, 

it is him.” 

“Only don’t flirt with him,” said the othen, gravely. 

“T know, of course, that you mean no harm: that you 

willbe honourable; but I fear that Sir Ralph Rother- 

mel is engaged to the sister of his first wife, who has 

been like a mother to his only child! and if you throw 

yourself in his way 
“Why, bless her poor old face! you are afraid it 
will be all over with her, I suppose,” 

“She has a very sweet face; patient‘and intellectual, 
and I think she has been devoted to him for years. It 
would be very hard——” 

“If I sailed in and took all her honours. Bless you, 
my dear, it is not at all likely that he thinks of me. 
If he did, I’m not sure but your sage advice would 
go for nothing. Only think! to be a Lady Rotherme?> 
It almost takes away my breath.” 

. Pshaw !” he cried, angrily ; “ what trifles women 
build on! What happier would you be, tied for all 

existence to a man sixtecn or twenty years your 








rent from eur house, everything sew and glaring.” 





manner at the winking, blinking flame before her. 


“Then you like it? I am very glad; | feared, | 


senior, cherishing a phantom, as he wil} all his life, for 
I krow the kind of morbid nature he possesses ! He 
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cannot give you the wealth I can, and as for a title, 
why I'll try to win one if that would content you.” 

“ But this is hundreds of years old,” persisted Nelly. 

“ Yes, and mess-grown, likethe names on an ancient 
tomal-stone. Oh, Nelly, be serious for once! tell me 
you do not leve this stately marble effigy, this man 
whose heart is dead!” 

“ Oh, Charlie, when you come to talk of love, that’s 
another matter!” and her eyes flashed once in his, 
then fell, covered by their veiling lids; the long 
brown lashes coquetting with the scarlet of her cheek. 
A most consummate actress was she; deeper than 
even the fathomless ocean. 

“ You always disarm me, Nelly,” he said, tenderly, 
and raised the fairy-like hand to kiss it; while she, 
watehing with smiles on her dewy lips, looked so arch 
and so tempting! Presently her name sounded— 
“Coming, mother!” she cried, and with another pretty 
smile in his face she tripped away, and soon 
vanis! ed, 

“How often I.am mistaken in her!” sighed the 
young man; “and what must she think of my capricious 
temper? J am ashamed of myself, that I could doubt 
her, and yet, when I see her with others—can it be 
that a title would have that temptation ?” he muttered, 
pausing darkly again. ‘ Out upon this suspicion ; I 
must conquer it if I ever expect to be happy, or make 
others.so. Perbaps I love her only too.well.” 

Sir Ralph was at that moment speculating in his 
room, 

“She's.a metry, bright littlecreature, too, and so full 
of gay fancies. My heart has not been so much in- 
terested for years, I confess. I was getting to like 
poor Mary, but beside this brilliant creature she is so 
tull! True, she is the sister of my lost leve, the 
friend and guide of my pretty Blanche, and I am 
afraid she likes me. Pshaw! what absurd fancies 
haunt my silly old brain. Old! good heavens, to call 
myself old, and not a silver thread in my hair! What 
is forty—fifty, even, if a man has not outlived his 
youth! But the creature, the sprite, the fairy, is 
only sixteen; just as old as.Blanche, and she to call 
her mother! How absurd{ And yet. that face 
follows me. She must have some superior power of 
attraction—the elf! How pretty she looked just 
now; the upturned face, the golden, glistening hair ; 
nay, more, how beautiful! And the face—where 
have “I seen its counterpart? Really, I forget, and 
still it wanders in my memory like the shape of a 
spirit that forms itself and floats away at will, I 
wonder what my littl Blanche thinks of her.” 

* Papa, may 1 come in?” 

There was a moment's hesitancy, a rattling of 
papers, and just as the voice was about to be raised 
again, he saidy 

“ Certainly, my darling.” 

“T came to you with my last year’s werk, which 
you know you put away in a hiding-place of your 
own. Dear papa, you must be well and happy; I 
haven’t seen you look so bright for days and weeks.” 

“As well as usual; and as for happier, a man with 
such a treasure as this could scarcely be otherwise 
than happy,” and he drew her towards him with a 
kiss. Then he asked carelessly : 

“My dear, where have you left your cousin? ” 

“My cousin! Oh, you mean Nelly Standish ? ” 

“So you ignore the relationship ? ” 

“She is not a cousin, dear fatheg,” said Blanche, 
her cheeks tinged with crimson. 

“ Pride, eh! the little protégée is namoless, and my 
child happens to inherit——” 

“Oh, papal pray don't think it’s pride—indeed it 
is not that,” interrupted Blanche. 

“Then what? For I plainly see my little girl don’t 
like her.” 

“I—well, papa—I—do not admire Miss Nelly, I 
confess, Only think,” she added, indignantly, “ of ber 
wondering that we did not cut down the grand old 
oaks, that the view of the river might not be broken.” 

“Oh, that was mere childishness.” 

“But, papa, she was very much in earnest, indeed. 
She would cut them down to-morrow if she had the 
power. Idon’t like her. She is artful. She don’t 
seem young, only in years and appearance.” 

“My child, have you been counselled to this?” 
asked Sir Ralph, stopping short in his walk, and look- 
ing away. 

She stood speechless, indignant. 

“Has your aunt any hand in it? Do you and 
she x” 

“ Father!” 

The voice rang out so firm, so grand, that it com- 
pelled him to face her. There was a sort of shudder- 
ing horror in her eyes, a mute reproach in every 
feature. 

“My pure, sweet, unselfish aunt Mary. The sister 
of my angel mother! She counsel—she plot, in a 
matter like this? Father, forgive me if I am want- 
ing in respert ; but I cannot imagine how it was ever 
= for such a thought to gain entrance to your 
mind.” 





Sir Ralph did look and feel heartily ashamed for a 
moment. . ‘Then he reddened as he turn. i to pace the 
length of his study again; he had curiously com- 
promised himself before |:ia child. . 

“ Shall I retire, father?” she asked, in a sad, serious 
voice. 

The impulse was upon him to clasp her to his heart 
—to reassure her with words that, once passed, it 
would have stained a Rothermel's honour to break ; to 
send some kind message to Lady Mary that would 
make her heart leap, for he felt that he had neglected 
her cruelly of late, even forebearing those little atten- 
tions that she bad a right to expect. 

But he conquered the feeling, aud with merely o 
stately bow between them, father and daughter parted 
as they had never parted before. 

When ber aunt sought her, she found her lying 
prone, trembling and exhausted with the passion of 
grief she had endured. ‘ 

“Ob, aunt Mary !” she cried, in a voice of anguish, 
“why did ever that wicked girl come here? I do be- 
lieve she had designs on my father from the first.” 

“ Be charitable, my dear,” said the other, softly. 

“No, aunt, I can’t be chavitable—I don’t want to 
be—I, won't!” she cried, passionately. “My father 
never, never shall marry that painted doll baby! If 
I have been a child hitherto, I'll be a woman now. 
She shall see that I have will and decision. I'll go to 

aunt Frances about it. I don't believe she thinks 
of the matter at all. Oh, aunt Mary! how shall we 
save him?” 

Aunt Mary sat motionless and pale. 
—suggested nothing. 


She spoke not 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Dear Charlie, now you are going——” 

She clung to him with fondness artfully simulated. 

“Now I am going, you are very sorry that ever 

you teased me?” 

“Oh, yes, very; but you'll be back ina week ?” 

“Depends upon circumstances,” was the answer, 

with a grim smile. ‘If aunt Skelton should die 

within that time, I shall be here with a legacy in my 

pocket; but old people in her station hang on to life. 

Well, I don't particularly want her to die; she was 

always very kind to me—and so, you see, I may stay 

a woek—I may stay a month; but, Nelly, promise me 

you won't marry Sir Ralph,” he added, laughingly, 

“ because, my darling, you know nobody can love you 

half as well as L.” 

“Indeed, then, I shall give no promise—no, not 

even to make you happy, you foolish fellow! But 

don’t stay long.” 

She stood there laughing with her bright eyes, anda 

little musical gurgle away down her throat, uncon- 

scious that Sir Ralph sat ina balcony quite near, so 

near that he could not stir for fear of being heard, and 

only concealed by a luxur:n; grape-vine that ran 

nearly to the roof of the houre. 

“Poor fellow! What a pity he likes me so well 

she said, in a soft, sighing tone. “It was very kind 

in him to ask me notto marry the baronet, the dear, the 

fascinating baronet, in spite of his forty years. But 

I'll take no advantage of his kindness; it would be a 
ity * 

What would be a pity, never came to light, for at 

that moment a footstep startled her, and she was sum- 

moned to the presence of Lady Frances Standish. 

“My dear,” said that lady, looking quite surprised, 

®T have had an offer for you.” 

** An offer for me, madam ?” 

“Yes. You remember that gawky Frenchman ?” 

“With the yellow eyes? Oh, dear, yes.” 

“ He turns out to be a marquis of the ancien régime, 

and has just come into possession of a great fortune.” 

‘“* Well, madam ?” 

“ He wants you to be his wife.” 

“Say no, madam,” was the demure answer. “ He 

too yellow and too long for me.” 

“ Nelly, do you intend to marry Charlie?” 

Nelly opened her eyes. She blushed a liitle. 

“ Why—I—of course I can’t tell.” 

“Do you love him?” 

“Why, madam, what questions !” 

“This is evasion. 1 want you to be candid with 

me. I was asked to question you by some one who 

thinks very highly of you.” 

That unlucky addition put the veto on Nelly’s con- 
scientious scruples, : 

“Of course I don’t love him, particularly,” she 
said, with charming simplicity. “You know I have 
always been brought up with him, and—he is very 
kind; but—love him— no.” 

Sir Ralph Rothermel met her in the hall, She had 
blushed through shame. Her eyes sparkled indig- 
nantly at her own unworthiness; and, hypocrite 
though she was, she certainly looked very cliarming. 
If the baronet had before lost his heart, he had surely 
by this time lost his senses. , 
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Nelly was passing him with a graceful bow; but 
he held out his hand and beckonedher. She came ag 
obediently as Blanche might have come. 

“Child, was it your lover you parted from 2?” 

She looked up, blushing still more deeply. 

“Ob, no. Why should you imagine it?” 

“JT did not know—I—I thought——” he sajg 
hesitating. “ Nelly, will you take an old man fora 
lover ?” 

“T do not understand you,” and she gave one of 
her bewitching glances, that said as plainly as looks 
could speak, ‘‘of course I know what you mean.” 

“ Nelly, will you be my wife ?” 

There, the Rubicon was passed. The wilful child, 
with a rich colour glowing on either cheek, had only 
breath enough to say: 

“ Yes, if you will take me,” and thon ran, with his 
kiss burning upon her forehead, to her own room. 

And was the baronet happy? He thought he wag 
for the first few blissful moments ; but there fell upon 
his spirit a pall so black that it seemed to darken him, 
soul and body. What had he done? To whom had 
he given the place of his dear and spotless wife?—to 
whom the guardianship of his beautiful, innocent 
daughter ? 

Thought oppressed him. He went to his own 
room, and locked his door. Sitting down at his table, 
he fell into a reverie, in which the image of his wife, 
her sister, and Nelly, alternately chased each other 
from the canvas of his memory. 

The sum of his meditations was that he loved the 
sprightly, pretty elf whom he had really asked to be 
his wife, and he should wed her in spite of all opposi- 
tion. 

“ Blanche may stay still with her aunt Mary,” he 
murmured, when, raising his eyes, a vision, for which 
he was totally unprepared, met his gaze. 

There, in the distance, seeming to melt into the 
wall, though she stood a few feet ti:is side, apparently 
projected from it, was his dead wife, in tlie long robes 
in which she had been laid in her coffia—the eyes 
lustreless and fixed, a mournful look of reproach on 
lips and brow, as she slowly shook her head as if in 
token of disapprobation. 

The count attempted to rise—he was povwerless. 
The flesh quivered on his bones, the blood curdled in 
his veins, his hair rose with horror. He sat there like 
a thing of stone, and watched it, till, seeming to vanish 
in thin mist, it disappeared. 

“T would not—I would not! but my word is given!" 
groaned the unhappy man. 


) 





CHAPTER V. 


“Str Raven don't look like the same man.” 

“No, and what is he hurrying preparations for? 
He is here, and there, and everywhere, aud means to 
be married this week.” 

So the servants talked. 

Blanche and lier aunt wera always together. 
Blanche had not spoken to Nelly siuce the news was 
broken to her. 

“T cannot and will not be present at the wedding, 
and I told papa so, Poor papa! he seems like a mau 
under a strange hallucination. He looks as if le was 
dreaming. Has she bewitched him, do you thiuk? 
At all events, I shall not be separated from you, 
darling.” 

“ ‘That is pleasant, my dear,” replied her aunt, with 
a far-away look. 

“Yes, But, oh, you are suffering!” and Blanche 
burst into tears, 

She felt for a long time the soft pressure of the dear 
hauc upon her head; and, from subbing on ber aunts 
knee, sue fell asleep, 

It was nearly evening when she woke up. The 
light had been brought in, so had the supper; but her 
aunt would not disturb her. Now she looked around, 
joyfully, 

“Oh, I have had such a sweet, tender dream!” she 
said. 

“T am glad, my darling. Now let me make the 
tea; and do you uncover the toast and eat. You 
have tasted scarcely a mouthful to-day.” 

“But [ think I have an appetite now.” She sat op- 
posite the urn, a soft pink flush on her cheeks. “And 
I must tell you my dream. Well, then, I thought pape 
was taking her to the altar, Between them both a2 
you and I, there seemed a dark, heavy cloud. And 
while I was looking, there descended from the ceiling 
of the church a@ white, bright light, not unlike the 
shining of fire upon silver, As it came down, gently, 
parting the atmosphere, it wrapped you as in «lustrous 
robe. Inever saw anything so beautiful, so heavenly: 
Then, after you seemed dressed in it, robed by Inve 
sible hands of angels, you walked straight through 
the dense clouds, and touched my father on the shoul- 
der. Ile shuddered for a moment, looking 00 bis 
bride, who was very pale; but when he turned 

his countenance chauged. She melted away oo 





him, aud he smiled, holding out his arms, while 
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you fell in them, and ‘he kissed you on the forehead.” 

The pale woman almost gasped at the conclusion. 
She shivered with delight. For one fervent embrace 
like that, she would have given her life. 

“But, my darling, you forget they will be married 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, but in the chapel something will stop them. 
Ob, aunt, I believe it—lI believe it!” and, theugh very 
quiet the rest of the evening, she was happy. 

Meantime Lady Frances was angry with herself for 
coming to Westerlin, angry with her brother, and, in- 
deed, with all the world. She never dreamed of this 
issue, never dreamed that she should be the means of 
bringing alienation toa household that had never known 
so much as@ little cloud upon its horizon. Remon- 
stance had no effect upon the count. The word of a 
Rotherme!l was never taken back, he said. Nelly en- 
dured dark looks on every side; the domestics hated 
her, Lady Frances treated her with coolness, and 
should Charlie come at the crisis, something terrible 
was sure to follow. But she held that little head 
proudly up—she never flinched. 

«Wait till I am mistross,” was all she said to her- 
self, reining in her will now with cords of iron. Ap- 
parently she was very demure, very meek ; inwardly, 
she was a raging little «igress, longing to show her 
teeth and claws. She had hastened the wedding, for 
she wanted it all over before Charlie made his appear- 
ance. 

Her foster-mother helped attire her, very unwil- 
lingly, groaning as she placed the family jewels upon 
this obseure Paragon, and saw how the blaze of the 
eye met the blaze of diamonds, and both shone the 
brighter. It was nearly time. The baronet sat in the 
reception-room, trying to persuade himself that he 
was really happy; Blanche and her aunt were together, 
neatly attired; the former had declined the honour of 
being bridesmaid, the latter caught the eye of the ex- 
pectant bridegroom once. 

He turned again, but only the clear, pale profile of 
Mary Chillingworth—so like that of his Maude—was 
all that was visible in that dim light. His heart leaped 
with an emotion new as strange; had he, after all, 
been deceiving himself ? 

A childish voice roused him. 

Nelly floated down the room, shining in lace and 
jewels, She was radiant, but the baronet could not 
exult in her beauty as he had hitherto done. He 
strove to recall his enthusiasm ; it was utterly beyond 
his power. His heart sank within him. Again he saw 
that strange familiar likeness—to whom ? 

He could think of but one person in the world he 
had ever hated; and, shuddering, he traced his features 
in her face. 

The brida’ bells had begun to ring, when the ser- 
vants saw an oldish figure hurrying up the main en- 
trance where already the peasantry were beginning to 
assemble. It hurried up the massive steps, and thrnst 
itself with its scarlet cloak under the very eyes of the 
supercilious footman, who started back as if his splen- 
dour was contaminated by her presence. 

“Quick, I must see the Lady Frances Standish,” 
said that breathless individual. 

“You can’t; move off from here!” but before the 
astonished footman could grasp her by the arm, she 
had glided past him, up the grand staircase, on to the 
rooms where the guests with the bridal party were 
allready to go into the chapel. 

“On life and death, as it were, I must speak to 
Lady Frances!” cried the strange apparition, making 
its appearance at the most inauspicious moment. 
“Lady,” she continued, singling out the baronet’s sister, 
“perhaps yeu remember mo as living at Burden’s 
Lodge, and very much broken in health at the time ?” 

Here she stopped, with a quick courtesy anda sharp 
little nod. 

“You are interrupting us very much,” said Sir 
Ralph, in a tone of displeasure. 

“ And your lucky stars you'll bless, your lordship, 
to the end of your days, that disturbed you was at 
this solemn moment, and the priest not standing before 
you, a sayin’ words that you'll need to repent of if you 
Promised them—no disrespect to this fair lady as is 
agoin’ to be your bride, supposin’ from the fine orna- 
ments and things, which is her father’s face, remarka- 
ble, and a handsome man he was, only a discreditable 
business, and never could be a gentleman—la! what 
an J saying ?” and she dropped another short courtesy. 

“Come with me into anether room,” said Lady 

rances, her face ablaze. 

“Lud, marm, I didn’t think to put you into such a 
conboberation—only ta see you quiét like, and tell you 
What I know and can swear to, which Miss Scudder 
—that Ishould be deceived in—told me on her dying 
bed as took place a month come Michaelmas—and she 
te carry a smooth face over it all, which was a paltry 
cane kept her secret. Ah! the wickedness of this 

r’ hs 

“Woman, will you tell your story?” cried Lady 


Prances, angrily. Don’t you know they are all 
Waiting 2” 





I get my breath, and if your ladyship won't speak tiat 
sharp. because I does it all for the best.” 

“J'll be quite silent if you'll only come to the story, 
or whatever you have to tell me. It’s concerning the 
young lady whom Sir Ralph is to marry.” 

** Which is his own blood relation !” said the woman, 
solemnly. 

“Great heaven !” cried Lady Frances, quite startled. 

“ Now, don’t go to fainting, my lady—leastwise, till 
I've told,” said the woman, with the same stolid com- 
posure. “It’s been hushed up, you know, how the 
baronet’s silly sister ran away, sixteen years ago, with 
the groom, which a handsomer man I never set eyes 
on, but which, leastwise, was a brute, and left the 
poor lady.” 

“ Well, well!” cried Lady Frances, horrified. “ She 
died—the child died.” 

“She died, but not the child, please your ladyship, 
which Jane Scudder put her own dead infant in the 
arnes of the misfortunate creeter as was sleeping the 
sleep of death at her house. She told me allas she 
was dying, and a horrible dying it was, which, said 
she, ‘I wouldn't a done—only my ’eart ached fora 
live child, my own dying in three weeks, and ngboty 
knowing except the doctor, and he saying that her 
child never could live, and I a-wanting it to have a 
mother, poor thing, as its father was away, nobody 
knew where, and so, after the funeral, why, John were 
taken sick, and died, and I poor enough with three 
children, so I give it into good hands of her own re- 
lations, which sorry am I now that I didn’t tell the 
truth, though, maybe not good for the child.’ And 
there you have it now. Sir Ralph Rothermel wouldn’t 
marry his own niece—and such a father, poor chiid!” 

“How shall I tell him?” gasped Lady Frances. 
“Go down into the servants’ hall,” she said to the 
woman, and then sent for her brother. 

Poor little Nelly, when she heard it, went on like a 
mad creature. 

“It was a wicked fabrication, got up to ruin her,” 
and she fell into terrible fainting fits; while Charlie, 
who had come post-haste to Westerlin, hot and angry, 
raved below, and the whole house was in confusion. 

As for the bridegroom, he breathed freely once 
more. The family disgrace had been hushed up for 
years. At the time it happened it had nearly killed 
the proud Sir Ralph Rothermel ; butas mother and child, 
as he thought, were both dead, the mother was never 
reverted to. 

Blanche’s prediction came to pass. The cloud had 
come, but the silver light of true affection had pierced 
its darkness. 

Young Standish was willing to take the poor, un- 
happy Nelly, who had loved him as wellas she could 
love with her selfish nature, and who, thoroughly 
humbled, became a much more worthy woman. 

Sir Ralph Rothermel was married, not quite a year 
afterwards, to the Lady Mary, cousin of his former wife, 
and there were great rejoicings. He never knew that 
Blanche, driven to desperation, had personated the 
ghost in the dim chamber where first his resolution 
and his passion were shaken. 

M. A. D. 


————————_— 
ALL ALONE. 


By E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., £¢. 








CHAPTER XC. 
THE MOTHER AND SON. 
By that hidden way 
My guide and I did enter, to return 
To the fair world, and, heedless of repose, 
We climbed, he first, I following his steps, 
Till on our view the beautiful lights of heaven 
Dawned through a circular opening in the cave; 
Whence issuing, we again beheld the stars. 
Dante. 

I teave Mrs. Jay Llewellyn for Amy and Owen 
Wynne. 

Religion had taught them resignation, and time had 
somewhat soothed the sharp pangs of memory. But 
they were poorer than when we visited them last. Amy 
was heavily burthened with care, and looked forward 
with dread to the approaching winter. While the vil- 
lagers were very busy in making up their winter 
clothing, Amy got some plain sewing to do, for which 
she received a very small price. With this work, as 
long as it lasted, she filled up all her leisure time. 

Owen minded the shop, and read medical books 
while waiting for customers in business hours. And 
in the evening, after the shop was closed, he studied 
his school-books. 

Nancy worked out the price of her grey cloth cloak 


.} by doing the cooking and washing for the small house- 


hold. 
As the winter came on, their family expenses were 





* Which wedding there never will take place when 





They kept but one fire all day, and that was in the 
little air-tight parlour cooking-stove, that was. set 
up in Amy’s own room behind the shop. At night 
one candle set upon the table in the middle of the 
room served mistress, maid, and children, Their bill 
of fare was base’ upon the severest regimen that might 
keep body and soul together. Bread and: tea for 
Amy; bread and molasses for Owen; and all these, 
together with an occasional bit of meat, because her 
work was the hardest, for Nancy. Sometimes these 
articles of food were varied, and there would be coffee 
and brown bread for the mother, bread and milk for the 
son, and all these, with an occasional bit of fish, for 
the servant. 

But, notwithstanding all their efforts, they grew 
poorer and poorer. Work as they would, they could 
not pay their debts. Deny themselves as they might, 
they were forced, in order to live, to ask for more 
credit. 

The reasons were partly these: The autumnal ac- 
cession of needle-work in the village being over, Amy 
got little sewing to do, and Owen’s customers of 
the shop gradually fell off. The truth is, that people 
began to find out that the medicine in the doctor's shop 
was dispensed by a mere boy; and they resolved to 
dispense with the use ofit. They naturally, but most 
unjustly, distrusted Owen; and they prayed for the 
advent of some other practitioner to succeed the kate 
Doctor Wynne. So the business of the shop fell at 
last to the mere sale of articles from the little show- 
case of fancy goods, such as perfumery, combs, brushes, 
&c., that stood upon the counter. And even this 
steadily diminished; for the stock was getting very 
low, and there was no moncy to renew it. And, be- 
sides, Mr. Lacy had a very largeand haudsome show- 
case, filled with the very same articles on his counter. 
And people preferred to choose from a large assortment, 
and to buy from him. 

Thus, you see, even by the united efforts of the 
young mother and the little son, they made scarcely 
enough money to pay for houserent and fuel. For 
food they hag to run in debt. ’ 

Poor Amy! She was overpowered by a sense of 
humiliation and almost of dishonesty. She was pro- 
foundly ashamed of her debts, and excessively afraid 
‘of her creditors—especially of Durkee, the uadertaker; 
Lacy, the draper; and, Spicer, the grocer.- 'These 
three were her creditors of the longest standing, 
and forthe largest amount. Poor Amy was positively 
afraid and ashamed to look these men in the face. 
She felt such a dread of these creditors, that she kept 
within doors to avoid meeting them. And when she 
was obliged to go out, she always shunned the side 
of the streets they lived on. Or if-absolutely com- 
pelled to piss their houses, she hung her head, and 
hurried alung in a blaze of mortification. 

And yet creditors never troubled her. In a little 
village everybody knows everything about everybody 
else. Aud, of course, men knew all about Mrs. 
Wynne’s awful bereavement, and the deep misfortunes 
into which it had plunged her. Andthe very least of 
their thoughts was to add one feather’s weight to the 
burdens that were already oppressing her. They 
knew that they might never be paid. And if not, 
they would certainly never persecute her. Meanwhile 
they would give her plenty of time and not trouble 
her with, bills; and, at the very time that she would 
hurry past their doors with downcast eyes and burn- 
ing cheeks hidden under her black crape veil, their 
only feeling towards her was one of the deepest. com- 
passion. Of course, each man of thiem would rather 
have been paid than not; but that was not the point. 
The point was, that whether they ever got their money 
from her or not, they would never dun that poor little 
suffering woman, 

Meanwhile, Amy did not know this, and she lived 
in the constant fear of duns. 
Her greatest dread of all was Mr. Spicer, the grocer, 
for she was not only unable to pay her debt to him, 
but she was obliged—to keep her body and soul 
together—-steadily to increase it. 
She laid in her small family provisioas every week 
in very small retail quantities. Every Monday morning 
Amy wrote her modest little order, if such a piti- 
able, deprecatory little note could be called an 
order: 
“ Mr. Sprcer—Dear Sir,—Will you please to let 
me have a half a peck of flour, a quarter of a pound ef 
tea, a quart of molasses, and a pownd of candles, and 
charge them to my account ; and indeed I will pay yeu 
as soonas everI can. Yours respectfully, i 
‘Amy WYNNE.” 
And every Monday morning Owen, with his little 
cloak over his shoulder, and his. big basket on his 
arm, took this note and started for the grocer’s shop, 
which was at the other end of the village. 

And Amy sat over her small fire waiting, half in 
compunction for having sent the order at all, and 
half in anxiety lest it should not be attended to. 

But Owen always came home with a smiling face 





reduced to the smallest scale. 





and a full basket. And then Amy would exclaim: 
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“Oh! my love! I am so glad you have brought 
tho things. I was so much afraid he would not send 
them. Did he say anything about the bill, Owen ?” 

“Oh, no, mother, dear; nota single word.” 

“ Did he look cross, Owen, when you gave him the 
order?” 

“Oh, no, mother, dear; he looked pleasant.” 

“ He is very good! but I am afraid we shall wear 
out his patience at last,” said Amy, with a sigh, as she 
took up the basket to put away the provisions; and 
felt that, with this food in the house, she and her 
little family had one more week's reprieve from 
starvation. 

These and similar conversations took place between 
the mether and the son every Monday evening after 
the bringing of the basket home. 

Yet, as the winter advanced, deeper and deeper, the 
little family sank into poverty and privation. 

Amy got no more work at all. All the winter's 
sewing for the village housekeepers seemed to be quite 
finished. 

And Owen got no more customers. People would 
not buy their medicines of him, and the fancy 
articles were all sold. There was nothing at all left. 
The little show case was quite empty. Owen tried in 
vain to get employment. 

‘heir money gave out. There was noneleft to buy 
fuel, or to pay the current quarter's rent. 

“And now,” said Amy, despondently, ‘it only re- 
mains for Mr. Spicer to refuse to trust me any longer, 
and then we shall starve.” 

“Oh, no, mother, dear! not at all. People don’t 
starve now-a-days. I never heard of anybody starv- 
ing in my life; and I know they don’t do it,” replied 
Owen, nodding his head and speaking confidently, as 
if from an extremely long experience of men and 
manners. “ Besides,” he added, “Mr. Spicer ain't 
agoing to refuse to trust us. He knows better. And 
he knows if you can’t pay him I will. I have told 
him as much. And he believes me, too. For he 
looked very good-natured over it. And he said— All 
right, my boy. How is your mother and the young 
‘uns?’ Now, mother, don’t you be afraid of Mr. 
Spicer. He ain't afraid of you, that I can tell you.” 

And this was strictly truc. And the secret was 
simply this: Amy’s modest little account for grocerics 
every week was really not ruining the good-natured 
and well-te-do grocer. He very willingly filled her 
little order each week, without ever expecting to get 
a penny of pay, and without caring a pin whether he 
did or not. 

But Amy did not know all this, and so she sighed 
as shé answered her little son : 

“ He'is very good, Owen, love; very good. But he 
must get tired of trusting people who never pay.” 

‘He will not get tired of trusting us, mother.” 

“Well, perhaps not. But even if he continues to 
send us food, how are we to cook it? We shall have 
no coal, and no money to buy any.” 

“Qh! as to firing, mother dear, we shall do very 
well. Ihave not much to do just now; the business 
of the shop is net very heavy, you know,” said Owen, 
archly, “and so I can take my big basket and go out 
into the woods every morning, and in an hour's time 
gather sticks enough to keep our fire going all day.” 

“To be sure; so you might, love. 1 never thought 
of that. But, oh, Owen, I couldn’t let you do it, 
cither! It would be so bard on you, this cold weather; 
aud we are going to have snow soon, too.” 

“Snow! ob,that's nothing. Us boys love snow.” 

“ We boys, Owen.” 

“ We boys, then, mother. You see I kuow better; 
only I talk so fast. We boys love snow, and I shall 
enjoy it.” 

“But your poor little shoes are so broken, Owen. 
And we have no money to buy new oues.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, neither. Nancy says her 
brother ‘Tom can mend them as good as new. He is 
n cobbler by trade, you know. And Nancy says she 
will carry mine to him some night after 1 have gone 
to bed, and make him sit up late to finish them, so 
that I can have them when I get up in the morning. 
Won't thatsbe nice 2?” 

“ Very.” 

* And 60 you see, mother dear, we shall get on very 
well.” 

“ Yes, love, if I cowl 
paying the rent.” 

“Oh, mother, now that is borrowing trouble! And 
dear father used to say we should never borrow 
troub'c. Why, rent day istwo months off yet.” 

“So it is, my love. Oh, Owen, I ought not to sad- 
den your young life with all these gloomy doubts and 
fears of mine. But then, you know, I have noone 
else to speak to. You are my only confidant, my 
little son,” she said, embracing him. 

“ Always bosom friends, you and I, mother dear, 
ain't we ?” 

* Always, ttle son.” 

“We'll always tell each other all our secrets, won't 
we 7” 


1 only see my way through 


“ Always, darling.” r 

* You know Bill Spicer?—Mr. Spicer's little son. 
Well, he said he and Bob Durkee were sworn friends, 
and told each other all their secrets about robbing 
apple-trees and birds’-nests, and that. And he asked 
me whowas my sworn friend, and I told him mother.” 

Again Aniy drew her boy to her bosom, and kissed 
him as she answered: 

“ You could not have a safer one, dear.” 

The next day was Saturday, and directly after 
breakfast, Owen, having made an inspection of the 
coal-shed, came to his mother, and said: 

“ Mother, dear, there are but two large lumps left, 
and they won't more than last to-day; and as this is 
Saturday, and it does threaten snow, hadn't I better 
take the big basket and go into the woods now?” 

“Yes, Owen, love, but wrap yourself up warm.” 

The boy got ready and set out in great glee. That 
day he went into the fuel free-trade with much zeal. 
In half-an-hour he returned with a basket full of 
sticks, and, without evon stopping to warm himself, 
he hurried back for more. In half-a-dozen excur- 
sions to the woods, he brought back eneugh sticks to 
stock the shed with fuel to last for several days. 

“Iam very glad that to-morrow is Sunday, and 
there will be no work to do. For Iam just about 
tired enough to drop,” said the boy to himself, as he 
piled up the last basketful of sticks. 

Then he washed his hands, and went in to supper. 

“There, mother, dear,” he said, cheerfully, as he 
helped himself to a slice of bread and poured a little 
honey on his plate—“ there! now let the snow come 
as soon asit likes! The shed is half full of sticks. 
We have got fuel enough to keep us warm for a week.” 

“My dear boy!- What a comfort you are to me, 
Owen. But oh, to think, after your hard day’s work, 
you should have nothing better for supper than bread 
and honey !" 

“Why, mother, I don't think there is anything in 
the world better than honey—I mean nicer to eat. 
It is so sweet, and thick, and smooth. I like to sop 
it up with my bread,” said the boy, heartily. 

“Do you, Owen, do you really like it?” 

“ Better than anything except gingerbread and 
toffee; and just as well as I do them.” 

“Since I can give you nothing better, I am glad 
you like it, dear.” 

“ But, mother, I wish you would try some of it. I 
don’t think you know how good it is. You take 
nothing but tea and bread.” 

“ It is enough for me, Owen.” 

“ But tea is such poor stuff!” 

“Tt is stimulating. It is meat and drink both, to 
me, Gwen. It keeps me up wonderfully.” 
“T just widh you'd be persuaded to take half o' my 
br’iled herriu’,” said Nancy, who was cooking that 
savoury morsel on the little gridiron, for her own 
supper. 

“No, thagk you, Nancy, it would give me the 
headache ; Belt fish always docs. Leave me to my 
own regimen.” 

“Your own regiment is a-killing of you! that’s 
what it is. Whoever heard tell of & nussin’ mother 
livin’ off nuffin but tea and bread ?—day in and day 
out, —_ in and week out, nothin’ but tea aud bread! 
It’s a Killin’ of you, I say!” 

“It keeps me up very well, Nancy. Bread, you 
know, is nutritious, and tea is stimulating.” 

“Well, s'posing bread is mutinous and tea tintilat- 
ing! and spose they do keep you up, it’s only for a 
little while, and then, you drops right down into weak- 
ness again. Think I ain't got no eyes? Look at 
your cheeks now. As hollow as empty tea-cups, and 
as scarlet as strawberries! And just look at them two 
babies! both of them as thin as skelepens. And all 
for the want of you eatin’ a-plenty of meat.” 

“But Nancy, my good woman, if the meat is not to 
be had, what is to be dene? People must be content 
and trust,in the Lord, even unto death. He who 
caused the few loaves and fishes to feed and to satisfy 
the multitude of several thousand men and women 
can cause my spare dict to nourish and support my 
life if in His wisdom He see fit to do so,” said Amy, 
reverently. 

“T know He can; and He can cause others to rise 
up and help you, too! Which, as long as you're talk- 
ing ‘bout religion, it puts in my head just what to do. 
And please gooduess, I'll do it, if I live to see Monday 
morning. I'll walk myself right straight up to the 
parsonage-house, and I'll talk to the Reverent Mr. and 
Mrs. Morley, I will. And I'll ax ‘em if they thiuks 
sich doings as theso ought to be done in a Christian 
impunity.” 

“Community, Nancy, 

“Compunity, then!” 

“But, Nanoy, you must not trouble Mr. and Mrs. 
Morley about me. Ihave no more claims on them 
than any other one of their large flock. And less, 
indeed, than any other, since l am a comparative 
stranger in the parish.” 


” said Amy, smiling. 





“ell, and what if you is an imperitive stranger ? 


| 
So much the more reason for their paying 'teution to 
you.” 

“Indeed you must not, Nancy. I will not i 
And if you disobey me in this ain we pad 
very serious falling out !” 

“Shall we? Well, all I can say is how, if some. 
thing ain't done, you will have a falling in all to your- 
self. And it will be into a hole.” 

And here the conversation ceased between the mis- 
tress and servant. 

Owen had been a silent listener to the altercation 
Her: poor boy had always taken his mother’s word for 
the statement that tea and bread kept up her strength; 
and he had mistaken her red cheeks and sparkling 
eyes for the signs of returning health and spirits, But 
now he recalled to mind all his father’s care of his 
mother, and especially his continual watchfuluess that 
she should take plenty of exercise in the open air to 
give her an appetite, and then eat plenty of meat to 
give her nourishment. And Owen ruminated: 

“‘Assoon asthe weather permits I will coax her to walk 
out every day. And I will trap birds for her. I might 
have done that long ago; only I could not bear to take 
the poor little things that way; but, then. when my 
mother’s health is concerned, that is another thing.” 
And he resolved to go tothe woods and set traps 
to catch birds for his mother early on Monday morn- 
ing. 

Amy and her son having finished their frugal meal, 
arose from the table to make way for Nancy to eat her 
supper. 

“And now Master Owen, child, you go to bed, so I 
can have your shoes to carry to brother Som to mend 
to-night; and you can have 'em to wear to church to- 
morrow morning,” said Nancy, as she laid her 
“b'riled herrin’” on her plate, and poured out a large 
cup of tea for herself. 

“ Yes, Owen, love, you look tired to death. Gow 
bed, my child,” said Amy. 

“Are you going to sit up late, mother?” anxiously 
inquired the boy. ' 

“No, love; only until I bind the cuffs of your 
Sunday jacket, and mend my blaek gloves, and thea 
I shall follow you up-stairs.” 

“Mother, dear, do the two little sisters keep you 
awake at night?” inquired Owen, looking anxiously 
at Amy’s fatigued countenance. 

“ No, love—not often.” 

“T hear them cry sometimes in the night.” 

“That is tle other babe; mine never cries.” 

“Mother, I do wish you would let Nancy take one 
little sister at night.and let me take the other. In- 
deed we could take care of them. Indeed you 
oughén't to be kept awake by them. You know dear 
father used to say that you should never lose your 
rest.” 

“T do not lose much rest, Owen. And as for the 
children, no-one here but myself could take proper 
care of them at night. Do not wear that troubled 
little face, my darling boy. I shall do very well with 
the children. Good night, love. Say: your prayers 
and go to bed,” said Amy, drawing ler little son to 
lier bosom, and tenderly embracing him. 

Owen returned her caress, and then slipped of his 
shoes and gave them to Nancy to be mended, and 
then he went up-stairs to bed. 

Owen-now slept in the little back room over the 
sitting-room, and adjoining his mother’s chamber, 
which was over the front shop, Heavily tasked as 
his childish strength had been, Owen could not sleep. 
Nancy's words had filled him with anxiety on his 
mother’s account. And he lay awake, anxiously 
watching and listening until he heard her come up- 
stairs and go to bed. Then, indeed, exhausted ly 
fatigue, he yielded to the approach of sleep. 

The next morning the sky was darkened with 
heavy, lowering, white snow-clouds. 

Owen and his mother went to church as usual; but 
they returned home in a snow-storm. 

It was the same snow-storm through which Arthur 
Powis, ia a distant part of the country, rode day and 
night ia search of his lost love. 





CHAPTER XcCL 
KINDNESS AND COMFORT. 
O'er better waves to speed her rapid course 
The light bark of my genius wafts her sail, 
Well pleased to leave so cruel sea behind; 
And of that second region I will tell Dante 

On Mohday morning the ground was covered with 
snow, about three feet deep, and almost every fence 
was hidden, and every landmark obliterated. 

Amy looked out of the frent shop-wiadow in pet 
fect dismay. ‘This was the regular day for sending 
to the grocery for supplies, and the week's provisions 
were so nearly out that Nancy was using the last 
for breakfast. . 

Owen was all eagerness and gloe. The short-lived 
anxiety of childhood had passed away from his mia 








for the present. 
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“Make haste, Nancy,” he said, dancing about the 
stove. “ Hurry with the breakfast, Nancy! You know 
this is Monday, and directly after breakfast I have 
to go to Mr. Spicer’s for the week’s groceries.” 

And he seemed really impatient to be out in the 
beautiful snow. 

“ Oh, Owen, love, you can never go out on such a 
day as this! You would freeze or catch your death of 
cold,” said Amy, coming in from the shop. 

“Qh, mother dear, the snow don’t hurt we boys!” 
said Owen, roguishly. 

“ Ys boys, Owen.” 

“There now! the other day when I said us boys, 
you said we boys! and now that I say we boys, you 
say us boys! There’s no pleasing you, mother!” said 
Owen, mischievously. 

Amy turned quickly round in surprise; but when 
she saw the twinkle of her little son’s blue eyes, she 
smiled, and answered : 

“You know the difference well enough, you 
monkey.” 

After breakfast Owen wrapped himself up in his 
little cloak, took his big basket on his arm, and pre- 
sented himself, saying: 

“Now then, mother, dear, I’m all ready. 
note written ?” 

“Owen, look how deep the snow is, and how fast 
it is still falling! and it is such a long way to Spicer's. 
Take off your things, dear; I cannot consent to your 
going out, indeed.” 

“ All right, mother,” said Owen, as he reluctantly 
took off his cloak, and resigned himself to stay in- 
doors. 

They had nothing whatever in the house for the 
second meal of that day. 

All day long Amy sat in her little low sewing-chair, 
with her busy fingers engaged in mending the chil- 
dren’s clothes, and her foot on the rocker of the cradle, 
where the two infants slumbered. 

Owen sat with his books and slate before him, study- 
ing his lessons. 

Nancy was busying herself up-stairs and down, get- 
ting together the week’s washing agaiust the time when 
the sky would clear off. 

Late in the day, when they were very hungry, Amy 
went searching about in all the cupboards in the 
sitting-room and in the kitchen, to see if she could 
find a stray piece of bread. She found half of a very 
stale loaf, and she found an onion, probably the pro- 
perty of Nancy. 

“Now, if I had a little piece of butter, I could make 
asavoury dish of this piece of stale bread and this 
onion,” said Amy, bringing her “ findings” into the 
sitting-room 

“Ty it a bit of butter you want ?” called Nancy from 
an upper room. 

“ Yes, Nancy.” 

“ Well, just look into the kitchen cupboard, kivered 
up under the little yellow bowl, and you'll find a bit 
o’ that yellow print as brother Tom give me o’ Satur- 
day-night.” 

Amy went and got the butter. Then she filled a 
kettle of water and set it on the stove. Then she cut 
and toasted her stale bread, took a medium sized 
bowl, laid in the bottom of it a layer of the toast, cut 
over that a thin slice of ovion, and a flake of butter, 
with a little pepper and salt, then another layer of 
dry toast, then a little more onion, butter, pepper and 
salt, and so on until the bowl was half full. Then 
she filled it up with boiling water, covered it closely, 
and setit on the stove to steep for fifteen minutes. At 
the end of that time Amy set the table, and placed upon 
it as cheap, simple, and savoury a little dish as ever 
& poor mother and son sat down to eat. 

Half of the repast they left on the stove to keep 
warm for Nancy. 

A little later in the afternoon the snow ceased to 
fall, and the sky cleared. 

“Oh! mother dear,” exclaimed Owen, who was 
standing at the front shop window, ‘do come and 
look how beautiful it is out! The sun is setting 
yellow as gold; and the boys are all out in the 
street, snow-balling. I can goto Spicer’s now, andI 
get back before dark; and you can have a cup of 

a,” 

Amy came to his side to make an exqmination of 
the weather. 

“Yes, love, Ithink you can go now; but wrap 
yourself up warm,” she said. 

And, while Owen went to prepare himself, she 
mg up to tke little shop desk to write the 
order, , 

With how much doubt, and shame, and compunction 
poor Amy wrote that weekly order no one but her- 
self knew ! 

She had a faint hope of paying it some day or other, 
but when? Who could tell? Would her creditor 
believe in her promises of payment, and continue to 
renew the credit, and increase the agcount from week 
to week? Or did she herself even believe them? 
Were they perfectly sincere? Amy did not know. 


Is the 





She felt like a swindler—a person who was obtaining 
goods under false pretences. And if the grocer should 
refuse to let her have any more, she felt that she 
could not blame him in the least. 

Her feelings so overcame her, that, while writing 
this little order, she had to turn her head aside to 
weep. Still one large tear fell upon the writing, and 
blotted out her piteous little promise to pay. Eloquent 
tear! more powerful than any promise could be. 

By the time the note was finished, Owen came 
with his little cloak around him, and his big basket on 
his arm. 

“T have blotted it, Owen; and I haven’t got any 
more paper to write another. But tell him, Owen, 
that I will pay him as soon as ever I can—indeed, I 
will; andtell him how much obliged I am to him for 
trusting me,” she said. 

“All right, mother dear; I'll tell him. But he 
knows all that. Don’t you be afraid of Mr. Spicer, 
mother,” replied the boy, as he took the order and 
hurried away. 

Amy resumed her seat by the cradle of the children, 
who were now both awake and both crying. They 
had grown so large now that she could not take both 
in her arms at the same time.. So, naturally, she took 
up her own child first, leaving the other ono to wail 
afew minutes longer in the cradle. Then Nancy came 
and took up the other one. 

When the children were once more asleep, Amy re- 
sumed her needle-work, and worked on while wait- 
ing for the return of Owen. 

Nancy put on the tea-kettle, and set the table, so 
as to be ready to serve tea as soon as the boy should 
get home. 

Amy waited on—in how much doubt, suspense and 
anxiety! For, notwithstanding all that Owen had said 
to encourage her, she dreaded that Mr. Spicer should 
become impatient and disgusted at her poor little un- 
promising promises ef payment, and should send the 
boy home with an empty basket and an angry mes- 
sage. And she was sure she would not blame him if 
he did. Only, in that case ,what should she and her 
little ones do ? 

And she thought of her little son—of what an in- 
estimable blessing he was to her; how patient of 
work and of want; making no boyish complaints for 
lost boyish pleasures. 

“Poor little fellow!” said Amy to herself; “ since 
his father died he has not had a single indulgence of 
any sort—not even a sixpence of spending money, not 
even a bit of gingerbread, or a stick of toffee. How I 
wish [ could make him a cake for Christmas!” 

A long time Amy had to wait for her son that 
evening, much longer than ever before. It grew 
dark, and the candle was lighted and set upon the 
table, and Amy drew up to it, to go on with her 
sewing. But frequently she jumped up and looked 
out of the shop-door, to see if her little son was 
coming. A great anxiety was creeping over her. 
She thought of another fatal night of watching, and 
how it ended. 

“Qh, if something should have happened to my 
precious boy, I should die! I should die?” she cried, 
coming back from a last, long look up the dark streets, 
and throwing herself into her chair. 

“Oh, Nancy!” she asked, “ what do you think is 
keeping him?” 

“He's playing snow-ball! "answered Nancy, dog- 
gedly. 

“Tt is not so! You know my darling boy never 
stays when I send him of an errand!” exclaimed the 
mother, almost angrily. 

“ Well! boys will be boys, that is all I can say!” 

“ Oh, dear! it seems to me that if my precious child 
was back with me again, I would not mind any other 
trouble in the world!” said Amy, wringing her 
hands, and jumpibg up to run to the door. once more. 

* Now, Mistress Amy, don’t you keep on exposing of 
yourself so, going out there in the cold, with nothing 
round you! You'll get your death, and then what'll 
become of the children? Don’t you bother about 
Master Owen! He ain’t so very late, and just you 
remember how much longer it takes to walk through 
the snow than it does to walk on dry ground,” said 
Nancy. 

But Amy, without heeding her, continued her 
lamentations. 

And just then voices were heard at the door. 
Young, fresh, boyish voices full of glee. And one of 
them was that of Owen. 

“Thanky, Bill,” he said. 

“You're welcome! I'll go now, Owen,” said the 
other. 

‘Oh, no, don’t—come in, Bill!” 

“T don’t like to!” 

“Oh, yes! mother ’ll be glad.” 

Amy puta stop to this boyish talk by tearing open the 
door, and exclaiming : 

“Thank heaven, you have come! Oh! my dear 
boy, 1 was so uneasy about you! What kept you so 
late, Owen ?” 


“Why, you see, mother dear, Christmas times and 
the shop full of people buying things for thé holidays— 
I say, mother! Here’s Bill Spicer. He helped meall 
the way home with this big basket, and now he won't 
come in! Make him come in, mother.” 

‘Come in, my dear, and warm andrest yourself. I 
thank you very much for helping Owen with the 
basket. It was very kind of you.” 

“Oh, no, it was fun!” answered the boy, a rsy- 
cheeked lad of about the same age as Owen. 

“But come in, my dear,” persisted Amy, secing that 
he still hung back. 

“Oh, no, ma’am, thank you! I'll help Owen in with 
this, andthen I must run home! Father'll want ino!” 
said the boy, as, in conjunction with Owen, he lifted 
the heavy basket over the threshold ofthe door, and 
then ducked a short nod and ran off. 

“ And so he sent the thingsonce more! How good 
of him! Oh! how good to keep on trusting-me against 
hope !” said Amy, fervently. 

“TI tell you, mother dear, you needn’t be afraid of 
his not sending the things! As long as you order 
them, he'll send them,” said Owen, confidently. 

“T sometimes think he will. But, oh! Owen, that 
very thing it is that makes me feel almost dishonest. 
Oh, Owen, if I should never be able to pay him !” 

“I tell you, mother dear, I’ll pay him some of these 
days—yes, pay him all! Interest and compound in- 
terest too!” 

“Heaven send that you may, my dear! But now 
take up the basket, Owen, and bring it into the back 
roum.” 

Owen made a feint of lifting the basket, and then 
dropped it heavily, and drew a long breath. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ?” 

“Why, mother, I can’t lift it—it is too heavy. IfI 
could have lifted it, Bill Spicer needn’t have come all 
this way to help me, you know.” 

“ Why, my dear, it is no heavier than usual.” 

“Oh! isn’t it neither? you just try to lift it, 
mother. 

“ But I didn’t order anything more than I always 
do,” said Amy, as she attempted to lift the covered 
basket, and dropped it. ‘* What have you got in it, 
Owen? I hope you haven't run in extra debt.” 

“Oh, no, mother dear. Call Nancy to help me in 
with it, and then you'll see what there is, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Nancy was called from the back room, and sh» 
came forward and raised the heavy basket as though 
it were only a trifling, impertinent interruption, at the 
same time orderi»;*. “ Master Owen” te shake the 
snow off his boots and trousers before coming into 
the back parlour. 

Owen obeyed her, and then locked and barred the 
shop door, and followed with his mother into the 
back room. 

Amy knelt down by the basket, lifted the cover. 
and exclaimed in dismay : 

“Oh! Owen, my dear, this is very oxtravagant. I 
never ordered a quarter part of these things! It would 
have been a sin for me to order luxuries when I can- 
not even afford to pay for necessaries!” 

“ All right, mother; you won’t have to pay for 
them. They are Mr. Spicer’s Christmas gift to us. 
Oh! mother, you ought to have seen him when he 
read your order. He looked at that big blot so! I 
saw him do it, and frown like anything, and clear his 
throat; and first I almost thought he took it as a slight 
for you to send him.a blotted note. So Ijust told him 
what you told me, that you had blotted it by accident, 
and you had no more paper, else you would have made 
a fair copy. But he said, ‘Nonsense!’ And then he 
told his shopman to get the things you ordered, and 
put them into the basket. And then he told me to 
wait until he had done serving the customers that 
were already in the shop. And then, when he was 
done, he went to work and put up all these parcels, 
without weighing them, or charging them, and put 
them in the basket with his own hands, and told me 
to take them home to you for a Christmas gift. And 
he called his son Bill, and ordered him to help me carry 
the basket, which he did willingly. Bill isa nice boy, 
mother; just as nice a boy as his father.” 

“Oh, how good of him! Ob, how good! AndI 
wronging the man by thinking ke wouldn’t trust me 
for the necessaries of life I was in want of. And hero 
he is giving me the luxuries as a free gift. Heaven 
bless him, Owen,” said Amy, fervently. 

“Of course heaven will bless him, mother.” 

“But now the things. Take them out, Owen, dear, 
and let me see what they are.” 

“ And take out the paper of tea first. The kettle 
has been boiling this hour, and I want to set the tea 
to draw,” said Nancy. 

“TI can’t, Nancy. The tea and all the things that 
mother ordered are at the bottom of the basket. I 
must take out the Christmas gifts first,” said Owen, 
kneeling before the basket, and lifting out first a fine 

ir of fowls. 





“There, mother! a farmer brought those into Mr 
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“Ob! my love! I am so glad you have brought 
the things. I was so much afraid he would not send 
them. Did he say anything about the bill, Owen?” 

“Qh, no, mother, dear; uota single word.” 

“ Did he look cross, Owen, when you gave him the 
order?” 

“Qh, no, mother, dear; he looked pleasant.” 

“ He is very good! but I am afraid we shall wear 
out his patience at last,” said Amy, with a sigh, as she 
took up the basket to put away the provisions ; and 
felt that, with this food in the house, she and her 
little family had one more week's reprieve from 
starvation. 

These and similar conversations took place between 
the mother and the son every Monday evening after 
the bringing of the basket home. 

Yet, as the winter advanced, deeper and deeper, the 
little family sank into poverty and privation. 

Amy got no more work at all. All the winter's 
sewing for the village housekeepers seemed to be quite 
finished. 

And Owen got no more customers. People would 
not buy their medicines of him, and the fancy 
articles were all sold. There was nothing at all left. 
The little show case was quite empty. Owen tried in 
vain to get employment. 

‘Their money gave out. There was nonoleft to buy 
fuel, or to pay the current quarter's rent. 

“And now,” said Amy, despondently, “it only re- 
mains for Mr. Spicer to refuse to trust me any longer, 
and then we shall starve.” 

“Oh, no, mother, dear! not at all. People don’t 
starve now-a-days. I never heard of anybody starv- 
ing in my life; and I know they don’t do it,” replied 
Owen, nodding his head and speaking confidently, as 
if from au extremely long experience of men and 

3s. “ Besid he added, “Mr. Spicer ain't 
agoing to refuse to. trust us. He knows better. And 
he knows if you can’t pay him I will. ‘I have told 
him as much. And he believes me, too. For he 
looked very good-natured over it. And he said— All 
right, my boy, How is your mother and the young 
‘uns? Now, mother, don’t you be afraid of Mr. 
Spicer. He ain't afraid of you, that I can tell you.” 

And this was strictly true. And the secret was 
simply this: Amy’s modest little account for grocerics 
every week was really not ruining the good-natured 
and well-te-do grocer. He very willingly filled her 
little order each week, without ever expecting to get 
a penny of pay, and without caring a pin whether he 
did or not. 

But Amy did not know all this, and so she sighed 
as shé answered her little son : 

“He'is very good, Owen, love; very good. But he 
must get tired of trusting people who never pay.” 

“He will not get tired of trusting us, mother.” 

“Well, perhaps not. But even if he continues to 
send us food, how are we to cook it? We shall have 
no coal, and no money to buy any.” 

“Qh as to’ firing, mother dear, we shall do very 
well. Ihave not much to do just now; the business 
of the shop is net very heavy, you know,” said Owen, 
archly, “and so I can take my big basket and go out 
into the weods every morning, and ib an hour’s time 
gather sticks enough to keep our fire going all day.” 

“To be sure ; so you might, love. I never thought 
of that. But, oh, Owen, I couldn’t let you do it, 
cither! It would be so bard on you, this cold weather ; 
aud we are going to have snow soon, too.” 

“Snow! ob, that's nothing. Us boys love snow.” 

“ We boys, Owen.” 

“We boys, then, mother. You see I know better; 
only I talk so fast. We boys love snow, and I shall 
enjoy it.” 

“But your poor little shoes are sco broken, Owen. 
And we have no money to buy new oues.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, neither. Nancy says her 
brother ‘Tom 'can mend them as good as new. He is 
a cobbler by trade, you know. And Nancy says she 
will carry mine to him some night after I have gone 
to bed, and make him sit up late to finish them, so 
that IT can have them when I get up in tho morning. 
Won't thatsbe nice ?” 

“Very.” 

* And so you see, mother dear, we shall get on very 
well.” 

* Yes, love, if I could only see my way through 
paying the rent.” 

“Oh, mother, now that is borrowing trouble! And 
dear father used to say we should never borrow 
troubic. Why, rent day istwo months off yet.” 

“So it is, my love. Oh, Owen, I ought not to sad- 
den your young life with all these gloomy doubts and 
fears of mine. But then, you know, I have no one 
else to speak to. You are my only confidant, my 
little son,” she said, embracing him. 

“ Always bosom friends, you and I, mother dear, 
ain't we ?” 

“ Always, I'ttle son.” 

* We'll always tell each other all our secrets, won't 





“ Always, darling.” 
* You know Bill Spicer?—Mr. Spicer's little son. 
Well, he said he and Bob Durkee were sworn friends, 
and told each other all their secrets about robbing 
apple-trees and birds'-nests, and that. And he asked 
me whowas my sworn friend, and I told him mother.” 
Again Amy drew her boy to her bosom, and kissed 
him as she answered: 
“You could not have a safer one, dear.” 
The next day was Saturday, and directly after 
breakfast, Owen, having made an inspection of the 
coal-shed, came to his mother, and said: 
“ Mother, dear, there are but two large lumps left, 
and they won't more than last to-day; and as this is 
Saturday, and it does threaten snow, hadn't I better 
take the big basket and go into the woods now?” 
“Yes, Owen, love, but wrap yourself up warm.” 
The boy got ready and set out in great glee. That 
day he went into the fuel free-trade with much zeal. 
In half-an-hour he returned with a basket full of 
sticks, and, without even stopping to warm himself, 
he hurried back for more. In half-a-dozen excur- 
sions to the woods, he brought back eneugh sticks to 
stock the shed with fuel to last for several days. 
“TI,gam very glad that to-morrow is Sunday, and 
there will be no work to do. For Iam just about 
tired enough to drop,” said the boy to himself, as he 
piled up the last basketful of sticks. 
Then he washed his hands, aud went in to supper. 
“There, mother, dear,” he said, cheerfully, as he 
helped himself to a slice of bread and poured a little 
honey on his plate—“there! now let the snow come 
as soon asit likes! The shed is half full of sticks. 
We have got fuel enough to keep us warm for a week.” 
“My dear boy!+ What a comfort you are to me, 
Owon. But oh, to think, after your hard day's work, 
you should have nothing better for supper than bread 
and honey !"” ‘ 
“Why, mother, I don't think there is anything in 
the world better than honey—I mean nicer to eat. 
It is so sweet, and thick, and smooth. I like to sop 
it pag my bread,” said the boy, heartily. 
“Do you, Owen, do you really like it?” 
“ Better than anything except gingerbread and 
toffee; and just as well as I do them.” 
“Since I can give you nothing better, I am glad 
you ‘ike it, dear.” 
“ But, mother, I wish you would try some of it. I 
don’t’ think you know how good it is. You take 
nothing but tea and bread.” 
“Tt is enough for me, Owen.” 
“But tea is such poor stuff!” 
“Tt is stimulating. It is meat and drink both, to 
me, Gwen. It keeps me up wonderfully.” 
“T just widh you'd be persuaded to take half o’ my 
br’iled herrin’,” said Nancy, who was cooking that 
savoury morsel on the little gridiron, for her own 


supper. 
“No, thagk you, Nancy, it would give me the 
headache; Balt fish always does. Leave me to my 


own regimen.” 

“Your own regiment is a-killing of you! that’s 
what it is. Whoever heard tell of @ nussin’ mother 
livin’ off nuffin but tea and bread?—day in and day 
out, “er in and week out, nothin’ but tea aud bread! 
It’s a Killin’ of you, I say!” 

“It keeps me up very well, Nancy. Bread, you 
know, is nutritious, and tea is stimulating.” 

“ Well, s'posing bread is mutinous aud tea tintilat- 
ing! and spose they do keep you up, it’s only for a 
little while, and then, you drops right down into weak- 
ness again. Think I ain't got no eyes? Look at 
your cheeks now. As hollow as empty tea-cups, and 
as scarlet as strawberries! And just look at tiem two 
babies! both of them as thin-as skelepens. And all 
for the want of you eatin’ a-plenty of meat.” 

“But Nancy, my good woman, if the meat is not to 
be had, what is to be dene? People must be content 
and trust,in the Lord,;.even unto death. He who 
caused the few loaves and fishes to feed and to satisfy 
the multitude of several thousand men and women 
can cause my spare dict to nourish and support my 
life if in His wisdom He see fit to do so,” said Amy, 
reverently. ; 

“T know He can; and He can cause others to rise 
up and help you, too! Which, as long as you're talk- 
ing ‘bout religion, it puts in my head just what to do. 
And please goodness, I'll do it, if I live to see Monday 
morning. I'll walk myself right straight up to the 
parsonage-house, and I'll talk to the Reverent Mr. and 
Mrs. Morley, I will. And I'll ax 'em if they thinks 
sich doings as these ought to be done in a Christian 
impunity.” 

“Community, Nancy,” said Amy, smiling. 

“ Compunity, then !” 

“But, Nanoy, you must not trouble Mr. and Mrs. 
Morley about me. I have no’ more claims on them 
than any other one of their large flock. And less, 
indeed, than any other, since 1 am @ comparative 
stranger in the parish.” 





we?” 


“\Vell, and what if you is an imperitive stranger ? 





——— es 
So much the more reason for their paying 'teution to 
you.” 

“Indeed you must not, Nancy. I will ‘ 
And if you disobey me in this ped we chal bres’ 
vi ghall we? Well all I 

* Shall we ell, can say is how, if some- 
thing ain't done, you will have a falling i your- 
ny And it Aras be into a hole.” ee 

And here the conversation ceased bet i 
tress and servant. iectntoad 

Owen had been a silent listener to the a i 
Her poor boy had always taken his ~_ineene 
the statement that tea and bread kept up her strength ; 
and he had mistaken her red cheeks and sparkling 
eyes for the signs of returning health and spirits, But 
now he recalled to mind all his father’s care of his 
mother, and especially his continual watchfuluess that 
she should take plenty of exercise in the open air to 
give her an appetite, and then eat plenty of meat to 
give her nourishment. And Owen ruminated: 

“‘Assoon asthe weather permits I will coax herto walk 
out every day. And I will trap birds for her. I might 
have done that long ago; only I could not bear to take 
the poor little things that way; but, then. when my 
mother’s health is concerned, that is another thing.” 
And he resolved to goto the woods and set tra; 
to catch birds for his mother early on Monday morn- 


ing. 
Amy and her son having finished their frugal meal, 
arose from the table to make way for Nancy to eat her 


supper. 

“And now Master Owen, child, you go to bed, so I 
can have your shoes to carry to brother T’om to mend 
to-night; and you can have 'em to wear to church to- 
pete tr} Rea ofl on oaey, as she laid her 
‘b'ri errin’” on her and poured out a lar, 
cup of tea for herself. om - 

*“ Yes, Owen, love, you look tired to death. Go to 
bed, my child,” said Amy. 

“Are you going to sit up late, mother?” anxiously 
inquired the boy. 

“No, love; only until I bind the cuffs of your 
Sunday jacket, and mend my blaek gloves, and thea 
I shall follow you up-stairs.” 

“Mother, dear, do the two little sisters keep you 
awake at night?” inquired Owen, looking anxiously 
at Amy’s fatigued countenance. 

“ No, love—not often.” 

“T hear them cry sometimes in the night.” 

“ That is the other babe; mine never cries.” 

“Mother, I do wish you would let Nancy take one 
little sister at night-and let me take the other. In- 
deed we could take care of them. Indeed you 
oughgn't to be kept awake by them. You know dear 
father used to say that you should never lose your 
rest.” 

“T do not lose much rest, Owen. And as for the 
children, no-one here but myself could take proper 
care of them at night. Do not wear that troubled 
litle face, my darling boy. I shall do very well with 
the children. Good night, love. Say: your prayers 
and go to bed,” said Amy, drawing her little son to 
her bosom, and tenderly embracing him. 

Owen returned her caress, and then slipped off his 
shoes and gave them to Nancy to be mended, and 
then he went up-stairs to bed. 

Owen-now slept in the little back room over the 
sitting-room, and adjoining his mother's chamber, 
whieh was over the front shop. Heavily tasked as 
his childish strength had been, Owen could not sleep. 
Nancy’s words had filled him with anxiety ou his 
mother’s account. And he Ylay awake, avxiously 
watching and listening until he heard her come up- 
stairs and go to bed. Then, indeed, exhausted by 
fatigue, he yielded to the approach of sleep. 

The next morning the sky was darkened with 
heavy, lowering, wiite snow-clouds. 

Owen and his mother went to church as usual; but 
they returned home in a snow-storm. 

It was the same snow-storm through which Arthur 
Powis, ia a distant part of the country, rode day and 
night ia search of his lost love. 





CHAPTER XOCL 
KINDNESS AND COMFORT. 
O'er better waves to speed her rapid course 
The light bark of my genius wafts her sail, 
Well pleased to leave so cruel sea behind; 
And of that second region I will tell. Dante 
Ox Mohday morning the ground was covered with 
snow, abowt three feet deep, and almost every fence 
was hidden, and every landmark obliterated. E 
Amy looked out of the frent shop-wiadow in per- 
fect dismay. This was the regular day for sending 
to the grocery for supplies, and the week's provisions 
were so nearly out that Nancy was using the A 
for breakfast. ‘ved 
Owen was all eagerness and glee. The short-live 
anxiety of childhood had passed away from his min 
for the present. 
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“Make haste, Nancy,” he said, dancing about the 
stove. “ Hurry with the breakfast, Nancy! You know 
this is Monday, and directly after breakfast I have 
to go to Mr. Spicer’s for the week’s groceries.” _ 
And he seemed really impatient to be out in the 
beautiful snow. 
“Qh, Owen, love, you can never go out on such a 
day as this! You would freeze or catch your death of 
cold,” said Amy, coming in from the shop. 
“Qh, mother dear, the snow don’t hurt we boys!” 
said Owen, roguishly. 

4 Us boys, Owen.” 

“There now! the other day when I said us boys, 
you said we boys! and now that I say we boys, you 
say us boys! There’s no pleasing you, mother!” said 
Owen, mischievously. , 

Amy turned quickly round in surprise; but when 
she saw the twinkle of her little son’s blue eyes, she 
smiled, and answered : 

“You know the difference well enough, you 


mkey.” 
wife breakfast Owen wrapped himself up in his 
little cloak, took his big basket on his arm, and pre- 
sented himself, saying: 

“Now then, mother, dear, I’m all ready. Is the 
note written ?” 

“Qwen, look how deep the snow is, and how fast 
it is still falling! and it is such a long way to Spicer's. 
Take off your things, dear; I cannot consent to your 
going out, indeed.” P 

“ All right, mother,” said Owen, as he reluctantly 
took off his cloak, and resigned himself to stay in- 
doors. 

They had nothing whatever in the house for the 
second meal of that day. 

All day long Amy sat in her little low sewing-chair, 
with her busy fingers engaged in mending the chil- 
dren’s clothes, and her foot on the rocker of the cradle, 
where the two infants slumbered. 

Owen sat with his books and slate before him, study- 
ing his lessons. 

Nancy was busying herself up-stairs and down, get- 
ting together the week’s washing against the time when 
the sky would clear off. 

Late in the day, when they were very hungry, Amy 
went searching about in all the cupboards in the 
sitting-room and in the kitchen, to see if she could 
find a stray piece of bread. She found half of a very 
stale loaf, and she found an onion, probably the pro- 
perty of Nancy. 

“Now, if I had a little piece of butter, I could make 
asavoury dish of this piece of stale bread and this 
onion,” said Amy, bringing her “ findings” into the 
sitting-room. 

“Ts it a bit of butter you want ?” called Nancy from 
an upper room. 

“Yes, Nancy.” 

“Well, just look into the kitchen cupboard, kivered 
up under tlie little yellow bowl, and you'll find a bit 
o’ that yellow print as brother Tom give me o’ Satur- 
day-night.” 

Amy went and got the butter. Then she filled a 
kettle of water and set it on the stove. Then she cnt 
and toasted her stale bread, took a medium sized 
bowl, laid in the bottom of it a layer of the toast, cut 
over that a thin slice of ovion, and a flake of butter, 
with a little pepper and salt, then another layer of 
dry toast, then a little more onion, butter, pepper and 
salt, and so on until the bow] was half full. Then 
she filled it up with boiling water, covered it closely, 
and setit on the stove to steep for fifteen minutes. At 
the end of that time Amy set the table, and placed upon 
itas cheap, simple, and savoury 4 little dish as ever 
4 poor mother and son sat down to eat. 

Half of the repast they left on the stove to keep 
warm for Nancy. 

A little later in the afternoon the snow ceased to 
fall, and the sky cleared. 

“Oh! mother dear,” exclaimed Owen, who was 
standing at the front shop window, “do come and 
look how beautiful it is out! The sun is setting 
yellow.as gold; and the boys are all out in the 
street, snow-balling. ‘I can goto Spicer’s now, andI 
a get back before dark; and you can have a cup of 

a, 

Amy came to his side to make an exgmination of 
the weather. 

“Yes, love, I think you can go now; but wrap 
yourself up warm,” she said. 

And, while Owen went to prepare himself, she 

“ up to tke little shop desk to write the 
order. , 


With how much doubt, and shame, and compunction 
poor Amy wrote that weekly order no one but her- 
om a ! 

had a faint hope of paying it some day or other, 
but when? Who could Mell > Would her creditor 
believe in her promises of payment, and continue to 
Tenew the credit, and increase the account from week 
toweek? Or did she herself even believe them? 


She felt like a swindler—a person who was obtaining 
goods under false pretences. And if the grocer should 
refuse to let her have any more, she felt that she 
could not blame him in the least. 

Her feelings so overcame her, that, while writing 
this little order, she had to turn her head aside to 
weep. Still one large tear fell upon the writing, and 
blotted out her piteous little promise to pay. Eloquent 
tear! more powerful than any promise could be. 

By the time the note was finished, Owen came 
with his little cloak around him, and his big basket on 


is arm. 

“T have blotted it, Owen; and I haven’t got any 
more paper to write another, But tell him, Owen, 
that I will pay him as soon as ever I can—indeed, I 
will; and tell him how much obliged I am to him for 
trusting me,” she said. 

“All right, mother dear; I'll tell him. But he 
knows all that. Don’t you be afraid of Mr. Spicer, 
mother,” replied the boy, as he took the order and 
hurried away. 

Amy resumed her seat by the cradle of the children, 
who were now both awake and both crying. They 
had grown so large now that she could not take both 
in her arms at the same time., So, naturally, she took 
up her own child first, leaving the other one to wail 
afew minutes longer in the cradle. Then Nancy came 
and took up the other one. 

When the children were once more asleep, Amy re- 
sumed her needle-work, and worked on while wait- 
ing for the return of Owen. 

Nancy put on the tea-kettle, and set the table, so 
as to be ready to serve tea as soon as the boy should 
get home. 

Amy waited on—in how much doubt, suspense and 
anxiety ! For, notwithstanding all that Owen had said 
to encourage her, she dreaded that Mr. Spicer should 
become impatient and disgusted at her poor little un- 
promising promises ef payment, and should send the 
boy home with an empty basket and an angry mes- 
sage: And she was sure she would not blame him if 
he did. Only, in that case ,what should she and her 
little ones do ? 

And she thought of her little son—of what an in- 
estimable blessing he was to her; how patient of 
work and of want; making no boyish complaints for 
lost boyish pleasures. 

“Poor little fellow!” said Amy to herself; “ since 
his father died he has not had a single indulgence of 
any sort—not even a sixpence of spending money, not 
even a bit of gingerbread, or a stick of toffee. How I 
wish [ could make him a cake for Christmas!” 

A long time Amy had to wait for her son that 
evening, much longer tlian ever before. It grew 
dark, and the candle was lighted and set upon the 
table, and Amy drew up to it, to go on with her 
sewing. But frequently she jumped up and looked 
out of the shop-door, to see if her little son was 
coming. A great anxiety was creeping over her. 
She thought of another fatal night of watching, and 
how it ended. 

“Oh, if something should have happened to my 
precious boy, I should die! I should die?” she cried, 
coming back from a last, long look up the dark streets, 
and throwing herself into her chair. 

“Oh, Nancy!” she asked, “ what do you think is 
keeping him?” 

“He's playing snow-ball! "answered Nancy, dog- 
edly. 

“It is not so! You know my darling boy never 
stays when I send him of an errand!” exclaimed the 
mother, almost angrily. 

“ Well! boys will be boys, that is all I can say!” 
“Oh, dear! it seems to me that if my precious child 
was back with me again, I would not mind any other 
trouble in the world!” said Amy, wringing her 
hands, and jumpibg up to run to the door once more. 
* Now, Mistress Amy, don’t you keep on exposing of 
yourself so, going out there in the cold, with nothing 
round you! You'll get your death, and then what'll 
become of the children? Don’t you bother about 
Master Owen! He ain’t so very late, and just you 
remember how much longer it takes to walk through 
the snow than it does to walk on dry ground,” said 
Nancy. 

But Amy, without heeding her, continued her 
lamentations. 

And just then voices were heard at the door. 
Young, fresh, boyish voices full of glee. And one of 
them was that of Owen. 

“ Thanky, Bill,” he said. 

* You're welcome! I'll go now, Owen,” said the 
other. 

“Oh, no, don’t—come in, Bill!” 

“T don’t like to!” 

“Oh, yes! mother Il be glad.” 

Amy puta stop to this boyish talk by tearing open the 
door, and exclaiming : 

“Thank heaven, you have come! Oh! my dear 
boy, 1 was so uneasy about you! What kept you so 


“ Why, you see, mother dear, Christmas times and 
the shop full of people buying things for thé holidays— 
I say, mother! Here’s Bill Spicer. He helped meall 
the way home with this big basket, and now he won't 
come in! Make him come in, mother.” 

“Come in, my dear, and warm andrest yourself. I 
thank you very much for helping Owen with the 
basket. It was very kind of you.” 

“Oh, no, it was fun!” answered the boy, a rsy- 
cheeked lad of about the same age as Owen. 

“But come in, my dear,” persisted Amy, seeing that 
he still hung back. 

“Oh, no, ma’am, thank you! I'll help Owen in with 
this, and then I must run home! Father’ll want io!” 
said the boy, as, in conjunction with Owen, he lifted 
the heavy basket over the threshold of the door, and 
then ducked a short nod and ran off. 

“And so he sent the thingsonce more! How good 
of him! Oh! how good to keep on trusting-me against 
hope !” said Amy, fervently. 

“T tell you, mother dear, you needn’t be afraid of 
his not sending the things! As long as you order 
them, he'll send them,” said Owen, confidently. 

“T sometimes think he will. But, oh! Owen, that 
very thing it is that makes me feel almost dishonest. 
Oh, Owen, if I should never be able to pay him!” 

“I tell you, mother dear, I'll pay him some of these 
days—yes, pay him all! Interest and compound in- 
terest too!” 

“Heaven send that you may, my dear! But now 
take up the basket, Owen, and bring it into the back 
roum.” 

Owen made a feint of lifting the basket, and then 
dropped it heavily, and drew a long breath. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ?” 

“Why, mother, I can’t lift it—it is too heavy. IfI 
could have lifted it, Bill Spicer needn’t have come all 
this way to help me, you know.” 

“ Why, my dear, it is no heavier than usual.” 

“Oh! isn’t it neither? you just try to lift it, 
mother. 

“ But I didn’t order anything more than I always 
do,” said Amy, as she attempted to lift the covered 
basket, and dropped it. ‘‘ What have you got in it, 
Owen? I hope you haven't run in extra debt.” 

“ Oh, no, mother dear. Call Nancy to-help me in 
with it, and then you'll see what there is, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Nancy was called from the back room, and sh* 
came forward and raised the heavy basket as though 
it were only a trifling, impertinent interruption, at the 
same time ordering, “ Master Owen” to shake the 
snow off his boows and trousers before coming into 
the back parlour. 

Owen obeyed her, and then locked and barred the 
shop door, and followed with his mother into the 
back room. 

Amy knelt down by the basket, lifted the cover, 
and exclaimed in dismay : 

“Oh! Owen, my dear, this is very oxtravagant. I 
never ordered a quarter part of these things! It would 
have been a sin for me to order luxuries when I can- 
not even afford to pay for necessaries!” 

“ All right, mother; you won’t have to pay for 
them. They are Mr. Spicer’s Christmas gift to us. 
Oh! mother, you ought to have seen him when he 
read your order. He looked at that big blot so! I 
saw him doit, and frown like anything, and clear his 
throat; and first I almost thought he took it as a slight 
for you to send him.a blotted note. So Ijust told him 
what you told me, that you had blotted it by accident, 
and you had no more paper, else you would have made 
a fair copy. But he said, ‘ Nonsense!’ And then he 
told his shopman to get the things you ordered, and 
put them into the basket. And then he told me to 
wait until he had done serving the customers that 
were already in the shop. And then, when he was 
done, he went to work and put up all these parcels, 
without weighing them, or charging them, and put 
them in the basket with his own hands, and told me 
to take them home to you for a Christmas gift. And 
he called his son Bill, and ordered him to help me carry 
the basket, which he did willingly. Bill is a nice boy, 
mother ; just as nice a boy as his father.” 
“Oh, how good of him! Ob, how good! AndI 
wronging the man by thinking ke wouldn't trust me 
for the necessaries of life I was in want of. And here 
he is giving me the luxuries as a free gift. Heaven 
bless him, Owen,” said Amy, fervently. 

‘*Of course heaven will bless him, mother.” 

“But now the things, Tale them out, Owen, dear, 
and let me see what they are.” 

“And take out the paper of tea first. The kettle 
has been boiling this hour, and I want to sot the tea 
to draw,” said Nancy. 

“TI can’t, Nancy. The tea and all the things that 
mother ordered are at the bottom of the basket. 
must take out the Christmas gilts first,” said Owen, 
kneeling before the basket, and lifting out first a fino 
pair of fowls. 








Were they perfectly sincere? Amy did not know. 


late, Owen ?” 


“There, mother! a farmer brought those into Mr 
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Spicer’s shop as a present to him; and when he was 
gone, My. Spicer threw them into our basket, and 
said he had no use for them, and they wouldu’t keep, 
so I had better take them home to you.” 

“Oh, Owen, I had been wishing for something like 
thisso.much. We haven't had sucha luxury as this 
for months.” 

“No, indeed; and here is a pound of fresh butter 
and a dozen eggs; and hore is a pound of figs, and 
one of raisins, and one of almonds; and here is a 
paper of ginger and one of spice; and here is a lump 
of suet anda bit of beef; and I do believe, mother, 
that he semt.into his own kitchen and got the butter, 
and eggs, and the suet, and the beef while I was 
waiting; for you know he don’t keep those things 
in his shoptosell. What do you think?” 

“TI think he is a good, kind, generous man! and I 
pray heaven to repay him.” 

“Heaven will de that! and here, mother, here isa 
little bottle of cider, and a bit of citron; and now we 
ean have some mince pies and some gingerbread, 
can’t we?” 

“Yes, my darling, darling boy! thanks to that 
good man, you will have something nice for Christ- 
mas!” said Amy, as the tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ And, mother, he says that you mnustn't fret about 
the bill, because he don’t mind one bit, He says if you 
want anything more than you order, order it, and he 
will send it! that he is not afraid but what he will 
get his money sooner or later; and, above all, you 
are not to blot any more orders! Mother, what made 
him so particular about the blots ? ” 

Amy had no secrets from her little son. 
answered-- between smiles and tears: 

“Oh, Owen, Owen, dear, I could not help it! But 
it was large tear that fell upon the writing and 
bletted it! and in the depths of his good heart he 
knew where it came from, and he pitied me, and that 
is the whole mystery, my child!” 

“Oh, mother, I hope it won't be long before I can 
do something for Mr. Spicer, just to show him, you 
know, how thankful I am!” said Owen, earnestly. 

“Look ye bere! We ain't none of us had much 
dinner to speak of. So if you'll be so good as.to hand 
out that tea and that flour, I'll get supper ready,” 
said Naney. 

Owen laughed, and complied with her request. 

And Amy closed her eyes and offered up a mental 
thanksgiving for her unexpected comforts, andinvoked 
the blessing of heaven upon the generous man whose 
kindmess bad made the widow’s and the orphan’s 
hearts'to “ sing for joy !” 

(To be continued). 


So she 
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Courrr or Dunvam Bacurtors’ Batt.—The 
aloe flowers once in a century, and the bachelors of 
Durham give a ball once in a generation, It is some- 
thing over thirty years since the County Palatine grew 
exuberantly hospitable in a similar way, and now the 
Durham newspapers abound in details concerning a 
grand ball given by the bachelors of the county, which 
made the old city all alive on a recent occasion. 
It appears that such a scene of gaiety and festive en- 
joyment has not been witnessed in Durham for many 
be all the élite of the rankand fashion of the neigh- 

urhood being present and the brilliant gathering 
comprising between 250 and 3800’ members of the 
families of the nobility and gentry resident in and con- 
nected with the county. 

Great Men’s Eres,—"“ One might—one now and 
then ean,” says John Foster in his Diary, “throw 
one’s whole’ soul through one’s eyes in a single 
glance.” Great men, especially great commanders, 
generally possess this remarkable power, which, like 
every other bodily or spiritual faculty, becomes all the 
stronger from its frequent use. In tlie eyes of 
certain persons there is something sublime, which 
beams and exacts reverence. This sublimity is the 
concealed power of raising themselves above others, 
which is not the wretched effect of constraint, but 
primitive essence. Hach one finds himself obliged to 
submit to this secret power, without knowing why, as 
600n as he perceives that look, implanted by nature to 
inspire reverence, shining in the eye. Those who 
possess this natural sovereign essence rule as lords 
or lions among men by native privilege, with heart 
and tongue conquering all. 

Warmru as an Evement or Heautu.—Dr. Smith 
touches incidentally in his report on the condition of 
the Cornish mines upon various points of practical 
importance. He notices the purifying effect of rain 
upon the air, of which there was a scarcity last year. 
Moisture with a high temperature is oppressive, but 
moisture with a lower temperature improves the air ; 
and he holds that cold and moisture imsuch amounts 
as those in which they are found in Great Britain are 
capable of producing powerful constitutions, and that 
the watery districts of the kingdom present in many 
eases the most healthy spots. Still, im relation to venti- 





lation, he notes that “ chemical action, and, with it, the 
feelings, demand a certain amount of warmth first and 
above all things. No function can go on, without it, 
You may live hours, days, or years in badly-ventilated 
places with more or less discomfort and danger, but a 
draught of cold air may kill like a sword. In rail- 
way carriages, and in houses also, the great instinct 
of man is first to be warm enough, and he is quite 
right. Such a universal instinct must not be sneered 
at.” 





THE HERO OF SEBASTOPOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue storming of Sebastopol was over, and the pale 
moon hung low in the sky, gilding the waves where 
the white-winged war ships of the allied powers had 
cast anchor, the fortresses which had been the pride 
and strength of the beleaguered town, and the little 
village beyond, where many a soldier lay dead. There 
they rested, horse and rider, amid the smouldering 
ruins of the cottages which had been fired by the 
foe; fragments of shells, broken carbines, and rifles 
that had dropped from hands which would never more 
grasp them; and groups of wounded and dying in 
almost every stage of suffering. 

Now and then these last lifted their heavy eyesto the 





’ face of some comrade, searching for friends, perhaps a 


brother among the slain, and murmured half-audible 
prayers for peace and pardog,or fancied themselves 
again in the wild storm of Tio. and victory still 
uncertain. 

Somewhat apart from the rest of tle wounded, there 
might have been seen a group more striking and 
picturesque than any on the field. 

A young man, an Evglish cavalry officer, was lying 
on the ground in an attitude which a painter might 
have loved to copy; his uniform soiled and crushed 
in the memorable charge of his brigade, his face scar- 
red, and his shattered right arm resting on the noble 
steed that had fallen with him. 

A body servant, who had followed him across the 
seas, and clung to him with devoted tenderness through 
all the chances and changes of war, knelt by him, 
sweeping back his wet hair with womanly solicitude, 
whilst his dog crouched near, as if he comprehended the 
whole meaning of thesad scene. At length the eyes 
of the wounded man unclosed, and turned earnestly 
to his faithful servant. 

Hugh,” he said ina low voice, “ you will go home 
alone !” 

“Ob, my dear young master,”. replied Hugh 
Jacobs, “‘ I hope not—I cannot give you up!” 

“I fear your: hopes are in vain, good Hugh—it is 
not probable I shall see old England again.” 

His companion did not speak, but a tear fell on the 
gashed brow, and the brown hand wandering over his 
master's hair, as it had in his. boyhood, began to 
tremble. 

“ Tt will be hard for my parents to lose me,” returned 
the young officer, ‘‘for I am the only child—the heir 
of the house of Armington; but | have been no 
coward, and brought no disgrace on their noble blood, 
and came at my country’s call!) Hugh, Hugh, you 
must comfort them when I am gone, and remain as 
true to them as you have been to me. But—but in this 
hour I think yearningly of one—one from whom I 
parted in doubt andanger. I thought I could forget 
her, but to no purpose haye I tried to banish her 
image. Memories of her have haunted me on the 
march, by the watch-fire of the camp, and amid the 
din of battle, and they rise before me now. I see her 
just as she looked when I fell in love with her; with 
her hazel eyes, her scarlet lip and cheek, and clond of 
chestnut hair, Oh! Hugh, never was there such a 
face-as ber’s—-all smiles, and dimples, and blushes; but 
I shall never gaze at it more. I wonder if she will 
weep when she reads the official report of the siege of 
Sebastopol, the terrible charge of our brigade, and the 
fall of her old lover, Reginald Armington ?” 

“If she has wronged you,” rejoined Hugh, “if the 
thought of her causes you a pang to-night, she ought 
to weep, ought to repent ‘d 

“She does repent, dear, dear Reginald,” interposed 
@ voice. fall of sweet pathos, and a lithe form sprang 
forward and knelt by the young officer. 

Reginald Armington started, and a burning glow 
shot inte his wan cheek. 

“ Florence !” he gasped. “ Oh, Hugh, I am growing 
delirious, for it seems to meas if I had just heard her 
familiar tones, and she were indeed with me. Strange, 
strange, but I can see her as distinctly as whem she 
used to come to meet me under the old thorn-tree.” 

“ Dear, dear Regivald,” murmured the lady, trem- 
bling from head to foot im her strong emotion, “it is 
no dream—I am here—Florence !” 

It would be impossible to describe the change 
which passed over the young man’s face; but his deep 
blue eyes kindled with sudden joy, and a smile played 
about his Guely-chiselled mouth. 





“* What—what means this?” ho faltered, “T left 
you in anger, and fearing you had never loved me: 
and God only knows what it cost me to think of re. 
signing you for ever.” 

“ And yet,” replied Florence, softly, **T w, 
heartless girl you thought me, Reginald. ies 
of faults, for J have been petted at home, and flat. 
tered abroad too much for my own good. I vexed yor 
it is true, and then my pride forbade me to apologiee’ 
and thus misunderstanding commenced: Every morn. 
ing [ said to myself: ‘ Reginald will come to-day, and 
we shall be reconciled.’ Every evening I listened 
for your footstep with an eagerness of which you did 
not dream, but in vain!” 

She paused a moment, as if well-nigh overwhelmed 
by the bitter memories she had evoked, and gathering 
strength by a strong effort, continued : 

“ At length they told me tliere was no prospect of 
meeting you again, fer your regiment had gone out to 
the Crimea.” 

“ And did the tidings pain you, Florence?” asked 
the young officer, earnestly. 

“ Oh, Reginald, language cannot paint what I have 
suffere? since that hour; for weeks after the tidings 
reached me I lay ill; but gradually I began to re- 
cover, inspired by a new purpose. I resolved te join 
a band of nurses, and follow you to the Crimea.” 

“My noble Florence,” exclaimed the young officer, 
“how I have misconstrued you! When I fancied you 
false and cruel, you have been encountering a thousand 
dangers for my sake.” 

“ Do not speak of that; far greater hardships can- 
not atone for the idle words, and the light, mocking 
laugh which drove you from me.”’ 

“You have atoned, Florence,” and he drew her to 
him with all the olden tenderness, adding, “the past 
is forgiven, dearest.” 

There was a deep silence, but finally Armington 
asked : 

‘‘Did your parents know you were coming ?” 

“No; when I mentioned the subject, they laughed 
at it as utterly chimerical, and I stole away to London 
in disguise, and set sail for the Crimea, while they 
believed me safe in England, and at my uncle's seat 
in Dorsetshire. The voyage was unusually short and 
prosperous, the captain told me, but it seemed as if I 
had been tossing an age on those restless waves which 
separated me from you. By day I paced the deck, 
straining my gaze over the waters—by night I walked 
the cabin, thinking of you.” 

“My brave, true Florence!” murmured Armington, 
and the girl went on : 

“ When I landed, I offered myself as nurse at head- 
quarters, and was accepted ; but wherever I was.J 
kept on the watch, hoping to learn something of you. 
Often I heard you meutioned if the highest terms, but 
I dare not go to you and beg your forgiveness. 
Though :I had travelled weary leagues by land and 
sea for that purpose, I feared you would scorn my love 
and scoff at my repentance!” 

“There you were wrong,” observed Armington, “TI, 
too, was yearning to be reconciled to you'; but how did 
you chance te be here this evening? Did you come 
here as a nurse to lend your aid to the wounded, or 
simply to find me?” 

“An impulse I could not resist drove me to a spot 
whereI could watch the fortunes of the battle, aud 
for hours I have been on the leok-out, Reginald.” 

‘And you saw the storming of the town?” 

“ Yes, and you, dear, dear Regiuald, with your 
steadfast. eye and firm lip, cheering your men to the 
ovset. When you fell, I fainted, and I must have 
lain there some time, for when I aweke to conscious- 
ness the moon was fising above the scene of the 
battle, It was with difficulty that I arose, and made 
my way amid the wounded and the dead, searching 
for you. Finally, 1 heard your yoice, and drew 
nearer, and listened to your conversation with 
Hagh.” 

“God guided you tg me, Florence!” exclaimed the 
young officer. “I can now die in peace.” 

“ Oh, Reginald, Regivald,”. sobbed the lady, ‘tell 
me once more that you forgive me.” 

“I do forgive you, dearest, best. beloved! I bave 
kept your picture, Florence, through all, and when my 
men bury me, let this be buried with me!” 

As he spoke, le drew forth a small locket of the 
finest gold, set, with pearls, and emblazoned with the 
interlinked initials, F. R. 

The next instant, he fell back unconscious, and 
Florence sank down beside him in another death-like 
swoon. 

“My dear, young master—poor, poor, Florence!” 
cried Hugh, Jacobs, ‘‘she will wake again; but he, 
never % 

He stopped, and gazing around him, resumed: 

$ What is to be dene? I will take Miss Plorence 
to the hospital, I do not-like to leave my master, but 
it is the best Ican do. When she is provided dor, 1 
will come.and remove him.. " 

Flinging a military cloak over Armington, he lifted 
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a 
the senseless girl and bore her away to the hospital) 
where he consigned her to a surgeon. 

More than’an hour passed ere he went back to the 
spot where he had left his master. To his grief and 
surprise, both the young officer and his faithful steed 
were missing, and only the dead steed remained. 

«Where—where can my master be?” mourned 
Jacobs, and he wandered to and'fro, searching in every 
direetion for Colonel Armington. 

But all his efforts proved fruitless, and as the good 
gerving-man was trying to solve the mystery, he 
chanced to see a horseman careering aleng; it was 
Gerald Armington, a distant relative of his master, and 
asoldier of fortune, Sten had fought unscathed through 

iege of Sebastopol. 
cn ah e cried Hugh, waving his hand. “I 
qrould like a moment's speech with you.” 

The tall dragoon drew rein at his side, and bent 
from his saddie, exclaiming: 

“What do you wish, Hugh? Can I be of any 
service to you ?” ‘ 

“Why, sir, I hope you can, for the strangest thing 
bas happened to my master;” and he proceeded to 
relate the circumstances with which our readers are 
already familiar, adding : 

“Have you seen Colonel Armington since I left 
him?” 

“No; but Lord Raglan has just been here, and 
many of the officers have been removed to the out- 
buildings yonder. Perliaps my cousin is there, and I 
will go with you, and look for him.” 

“Thank you,” replied Jacobs, and the dragoon dis- 
mounted and walked on with the serving-man. 

With hope and fear struggling for the mastery, 
Jacobs resumed his search; but when it proved fruit- 
less Gerald Armington. started in another direction, 
and he turned to Lord Raglan and told his simple 
story, begging to know if lie could relieve his sus- 


nse, 
a No,” rejoined hig lordship, ‘I have seen nothing 
of him since I came back to have our dead and 
wounded properly cared for, but I will give you all 
the assistance in my power. Armington was a brave 
officer, and his death will be a great loss to the allied 


army.” 

“Yes, yes, my lord, but fhe blow will fall heavier 
on his father and mother—God pity them !—and the 
young lady who followed him from England, and 
fainted when he sank back dead. Still it weuld be a 
comfort to them if his body could be sent home, and 
they know the place of his rest.” 

“Indeed it would,” said Lord Raglan, “ and I trust 
this consolation may be their's.” 

Several who had overheard the conversation, now 
volunteered to join in the search for Reginald Arming- 
ten, but their efforts were alike unavailing. When 
they met at the rendezvous where they had agreed to 
meet, the faithful servant’s heart sank at the tidings 
they brought, and Gerald Armington said, gravely : 

“T am forced to the belief that. Reginald has been 
buried by Russian soldiers, who have been permitted 
to remove and bury their own dead.” 

“ Heaven help him !” cried Hugh. “ If I had not 
left him, this would not have happened, and I shall 
never, never forgive myself.” 

“I am.sure you have no cause for reproach,” ob- 
served Gerald Armington. . “I will break the news to 
his parents, and tell tllem how faithfully you clung to 
him through all. Henceforth you can act in the same 
hs to me, for servants like you are rare.” 

ugh Jacobs was too much moved to speak, but 
with an overpowering sense of loss and loneliness, 
walked. away to bivouac with his new master on the 
field won by that terrible strife. 





CHAPTER IL 


TuE next morning dawned bright and clear over 
seaand shore, and at. an early hour Gerald Arming- 
ton and Hugh were astir. Suddenly a light 
was heard approaching, and Florence 
stood before them with her grey serge robe, her palé 
face, and the long, dark veil gathered aboutit. She 
like a grey nun, while her large, sorrowful 
eyes and her half-parted lips gave Ler a still more 
touching aspect. 
“Miss Lester!” exclaimed Armington, “ this is no 
Place for you !” 
“Do not, rebuke me—I have. come to gaze at him 
once more,” 
“Oh, Miss Lester!” cried Hugh, ‘‘he is not here.” 
“What! you have not.dared to bury him without 
a ing me. to take a farewell look? ” rejoined the 
gi 
Hugh Jacobs turned to. the stately dragoon, and 
muttered : 


“Tell her, sir, for I dare not.” . 
Tt is, perhaps, painful‘to be the bearer of un- 
Welcome tidings,” began Armington, “bat when 
Jacobs came back to the spot where he had left his 
master, after he had borne you away, my cousin’s body 





was missing, and though we have: made the most 
thorough search, we-can find no trace of him.” 

“Strange, strange!” exclaimed Florence, her lips 
quivering as she spoke. ‘“ Where can he be?” 

“T am foreed to the conclusion that’ he has been 
buried with some Russian soldiers; for they requested, 
and ‘were allowed, 'to bury their own dead; and, if so, 
we must give up all hope of recovering his body.” 

A sharp cry broke from Florence, and she staggered, 
and would have fallen had it not been for the support 
of Gerald Armington’s arm. 

* Poor lady!” murmured Hugh, dashing a tear from 
his sun-bronzed cheek; “it is hard for her; and how 
it would stir my young master’s heart if: he could see 
her grief!” 

With those words Hugh Jacob seated himself, and 
watched tle dragoon as, with Florence leaning heavily 
upon his arm, he moved tlirough the little village, and 
to the building in the beleaguered town, which the 
allies had appropriated to the uses of a.hospital. With 
knightly courtesy Armington assisted the girl to 
ascend the broad staircase, and consigned her to the 
nurses, who were busy witli the wounded brought in 
by their compassionate comrades. 

“Let her have the best of care,” he said, as he placed 
her ona low couch; “for if she should die far away 
from old England it would break more than one 
heart.” 

His language had a double meaning; but Florence 
only thought of the parents from whom she had fled 
to follow the lost Reginald to the Crimea, and did not 
dream of the hopes springing up in the inmost re- 
cesses of his soul. ‘ 

Time rolled on, and a severe wound received from a 
Russian scout while on guard, disabled Gerald Ar- 
mington from active service, and while he was lying 
in the hospital, he framed his plans for future. action. 
A letter from England, written by his uncle’s attorney, 
apprised him that he had suddenly died} and he was 
now the sole heir of the house of Armington. As 
soon as practicable he sailed for his native land, with 
Florence Lester under his protection, and Mugh Jacobs 
as his servant. 

It was in June that the voyagers reached England, 
and the hedge-rows were white with bloom, the 
meadows green with the fresh grass, and the grand 
old elm-trees of the park interlaced overhead, forming 
acanopy of verdure. Swans sailed in stately grace 
on. the blue lakes, deves and pigeons murmured in the 
sunshine, which fell warm on the sloping roof, and 
peacocks trailed their gorgeous plumage like a queen's 
robes along the terraces, Reginald Armington’s home 
had never been fairer than on that summer's day when 
the carriage that bore our travellers wound slowly 
through the grounds; but Florence Lester's sobs and 
the grave face of Hugh Jacobs, as well as the assumed 
solemnity of the new heir, told of the double shadow 
that had fallen on the old homestead. 

At length the equipage stopped, the hall doer swung 
open, and Armington and Florence were ushered into 
the drawing-room. A pale, sad woman, bearing.a 
strong resemblance to the fallen Reginald, and cladin 
deep mourning, advanced to meet them. She greeted 
the new heir politely, but, at siglt of the girl, gasped, 
“Oh, Florence, I love yeu for his sake!” and gathered 
her in her arms. 

Gerald Armington. retired, and the two sat down 
side by side, and talked tearfully of the storming of 
Sebastopol, the fall of Reginald in the thickest of the 
fight, and the mysterious. disappearance of his bedy. 
Then they visited the picture-gallery, and gazed with 
yearning tenderness at the three portraits of the loved 
and lost, taken in boyhood, youth, and manhood, 
They lingered long in the suite of reoms which had 
been his, and wandered to all the haunts he, had loved. 
The day subsequent Mr. Lester arrived at Armington 
Hall, and his daughter left the place, endeared to. her 
by so many.associations, for her own home. Her father, 
at meeting, had called her a madcap girl, and her 
mother, who was.a fashionable woman, feared that it 
would ruin her daughter's mavaparte of marrying 
eligibly for any gentleman to know of what she 
deemed her wild escape to the Crimea. 

To confess the truth, Mr. and Mrs. Lester had never 
countenanced her penchant for Reginald Armington, 
as her beauty, grace, and wit had won her. the homage 
of two or three novlemen during her. first Londen 
season, and they looked. higher than the, untitled heir 
of the ancient, house of Armington, brave, and true, 
and noble as Le was, 

They advised her to go into society, and danre, and 
sing, and trifle as in other days; but Florence still 
kept her faitlf to the lost Reginald. 

onths dragged by, and, to her extreme regret, her 
father invited a gay party to spend the shooting sea- 
son with him. Among them came Gerald Armington, 
and every nerve tlirilled at the fearfal memories his 
presence roused. Nothing could have been more 
delicate than his attentions to her, and at last she 
awoke to a full knowledge of his purposes, 

They stood hard by the spot where’she had parted 





with Reginald Armington, when their misunderstand- 
ing began; the woods beyond were all aflame, and 
the autuma sunset beamed like an altar-fire in the 
west, encircling her fair, young head with a halo. 

, “Florence,” exclaimed her companion, “ you leok 
like some divinity-this evening; you cannot wonderif 
I kneel and worship!” and he knelt at her feet and 
went on: “It is no light love which prempts my 
homage; for years you have been the star of my 
dreams, aud I would give worlds if I could gain a 
return !” ; 

The lady started, and her cheek flushed, and tears 
gathered in her brown eyes, as she replied : 

“Have you so soon forgotten your cousin, Mr. 
Armingten ?” 

“No, oh, no; neither do I expect you to forget 
rer ai why not transfer the love you bore him to 
me ?’ 

“ Gerald Armington, your language proves that you 
do not understand the depths of a woman’s heart. Be 
my life longer or shorter, I shall be true to your 
cousin’s memory !” 

“Dear, dear Florence, you are, like most girls, ro- 
mantic; but I shall still hope that time will lessen your 
grief, and I have your father’s sanction to my suit.” 

They were now interrupted, and the subject was not 
resumed till hours later, when Mr. Lester summoned 
her to a private conference. 

“ My child,” he said, ‘‘Mr. Gerald Armington has 
begged leave to pay you his addresses, and you must 
decide to accept him.” 

“Accept. him, sir?—I thought you once looked above 
an alliance with the house of Armington.” 

“Yes, I did; butsince your return from the Crimea, 
you may'think yourself well off to secure a country 
squire.” 

The poor girl pleaded with all her eloquence that 
she might. not thus be sacrificed, but her father was 
firm, and Gerald Armington an accomplished tactician, 
ree ere his visit was over she was his betrothed 

ride. 

The family soon went to London to spend the win- 
ter, and Florence was drearily looking forward to the 
round of gaieties in which her mother was wont to par- 
ticipate, and the wedding, that afforded subjects for 
endless talk. 

It was a chill evening in January, when the sky 
arched sullen and wrathful above the earth, and the 
winds presaged a storm, that she sat alone by the fire- 
side. Suddenly the bell rang, and the porteradmitted 
# tall and stately man, mafiled in a military cloak. 

“You do not recognize me, Miss Lester,” he ex- 
claimed, “and I shall be obliged to introduce myself ; 
but you and [ have met before, and leagues away from 
England. I am one of Lord Ragilan’s staff, and the 
bearer of a despatch from him—net to her Majesty 
alone, but to you.” And he held out a letter: 

The girl eagerly grasped it, and motioning tho 
officer to a seat, she unfolded it, and read.as follows : 


“Dear Miss Lester,—I have a joyful surprise for 
you, and am at last able to send home to you—not 
the dead, but theliving Reginald Armington, He is 
not strong enough to take to the field again, andl com- 
mend him to your kind care. 

“Tam, yours faitlifully, 
“ RAGLAN.” 


“What!” cried Florence. “Is Reginald Armington 
still living ?” 

“Yes, Miss Lester. It seems his cousin has played 
a false part toward him and you. Poor and unknown, 
he envied his cousin his fortune, his rank in the army, 
and the lady whose love he had won. He had 
watched your interview with Colonel Armington, and 
when his servant left him to bear you away, he bribed 
two French soldiers to assist in concealing the body, 
as a surgeon who had passed and examined the 
wounds of the fallen officer had declared he wight re- 
cover. They kept the colonel carefully concealed, 
and when he began to grow convalescent and the new 
heir sailed for England, he formed a plan to have him 
left where he eould be taken prisoner by the Russians. 
The rogue’s accomplices have since exposed him, and 
restored Colonel Armington to the allied camp. Here 
he is, and, leaving him to explain more satisfactorily 
than I can, I withdraw.” 

As he spoke, Florence sprang forward to welcome 
the lost Reginald, and the next momcnt she was 
gathered to his heart. 

An item in the morning papers announced the return 
of Reginald Armingtop and the treachery of the 
cousin, who had usurped his home, and even sought 
the hand of his promised bride. Gerald Armington 
read ‘it over his coffee and muffins, and with an oath, 
quitted the table. Too much chagrined and disap- 
pointed to meet his former frisnds, he left the country, 
and nev:r’again trod English soil; his fate being as 
mysterious as the disappearance of his cousin alter 
that memorable siege. 

Bonfires were kindled, bells rung, and triumphal 
arches built by the delighted peasautry when Reginald 
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Armingtcn came.to take possession of his ancestral 
home; his wedding at the village church was a 
brilliant one, and never had a happier pair walked 
down the aisle than Florence and tae hero of Sebas- 
topol. C. F. G. 
—_—_—_—— 


SCIENCE. 








INveNTION FoR SHARPENING Prins,—M. Cauderay, 
an engineer of Lausanne, has applied the galvanic 
battery to the sharpening of needles and pins by con- 
necting a bundle of wires with the negative pole in 
the most ingenious manner. ‘The process is said to be 
cheaper than the present method, which is also very 
injurious to the health of the workpeeple, in conse- 
quence of the fine metallic dust disengaged. 

Ay Exrerment witn Iron Piatinc on Snips. 
—The French ironclad frigate Invincible has just 
been taken into the dry dock at Castigneau, which 
has afforded an opportunity of judging of the efficacy 
of the system applied to that vessel for preserving her 
iron plates. A band of zinc, which, by isolating the 
electric currents, guarantees the plates from that green 
coating which causes injury, has transformed the 
nature of that vegetation, and instead of a casing of 
marine herbs, there was found attached to the frigate's 
bottom a fine collection of corals. 

In boring for oil near Chicago, they have struck 
the greatest flow of water of which there is any public 
record, This well is of considerable diameter, and 
seven hundred and eight feet deep. It is now dis- 
charging 400 gallons per minute, 24,000 per hour, and 
576,000 per day. The water is clear as crystal, per- 
fectly sweet and pure, and remarkably free from taints 
of sulphur and other disagreeable substances. The 
well of Grenelle, in France, discharges half a million 
gallons per day, but the water is warm (85° Fah.) and 
can only be used for heating the hospitals and for 
mechanical purposes. This water can be used for any 
purpose, and has power enough to carry it in pipes 
one hundred feet above the surface. 

Tue PLanrs AND ANIMALS OF THE PETROLEUM 
Rocxs.—Vegetables and animals that lived in the 
latter part of the Devonian age of the world; an age 
which we may now emphatically call the oil age, pre- 
ceding the coal age, we think to be as perfect as can 
now be made out. It shows the large amount of ma- 
terial which then existed for the generation of petro- 
leum,.and when we remember that itis only the few 
species of the many that are petrified, and thus 
preserved—petrification being the exception and 
decay the general rule—we are surprised at the 
number of genera and species. The individuals are 
found by myriads, many feet of strata being filled with 
them. Table of Upper Devonian fauna and flora :— 
Genera: Plants, 42 ; corals, 16; bryozoa, 6; echino- 
derms, 25; molluscs, 106; crustacea, 3; fish, 8 ; 
roptiles, 1. Species: Plants, 100; corals, 29; bry- 
0z0a, 10; echinoderins, 71; molluscs, 479; crus- 
tacea, 31; fish, 16; reptiles, 1. Of the plants, 3 ge- 
nera and 5 species were seaweeds ; the rest were land 
plants. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERIES OF PETROLEUM 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue occurrence of fluid inflammablv substances 
upon the coast of Santa Barbara, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been known since 1792; but little import- 
ance has been attached to it until very recently, w+en 
the development of the oil region of Pennsylvania has 
shown the immense value of the great natural reposi- 
tories of petroleum, and directed attention to other 
localities in which it is found. One of the most extra- 
ordinary of these repositories is that near the coast of 
California, about three hundred and twenty miles 
south from San Francisco, where the usual indications 
of petroloum wore so great that parties, on learning 
the fact, at once proceeded to make explorations. 

The importance of these indications of a great 
petroleum region was not appreciated by the early ex- 
plorers and settlers in California. The indications of 
the vast quantities of petroleum on the surface have been 
regarded by the owners of the estates as a detriment 
to their property, inasmuch as they caused a loss of 
their live stock, in which the value of their ranches 
chiefly consisted, by the animals becoming drowned in 
the great pools of petroleum. These exudations have 
the effect of rendering barren tracts of land of a mile 
square, more or less, in the midst of a fine agricultural 
district. 

The first attempt to apply this petroleum to useful 
purposes was made about two years since by Mr. 
Gilbert, who, understanding its nature, and finding it 
in abundance issuing from many springs upon the 
property, put up for himself a refinery upon a small 
scale. He drew the crude oil chiefly from one of the 
great wells, from which he obtained 400 pagrele, with- 
out apparently diminishing the supply. In%he summer 
of 1864 Prof. Silliman examined tiliis locality, and in 


a letter, dated at Buenaventura, Santa Barbara 
County, July 2, 1864, he writes: 

“The property covers an area of 18,000 acres in 
one body, on which are, at present, at least twenty 
natural oil wells, some of them of the largest size. 
The oil is struggling to the surface at every available 
point, andis running away down the rivers for miles 
and miles. Artesian wells will bo fruitful along a 
double line of thirteen miles, say, for at least twenty- 
five miles in linear extent. The ranch is an old 
Spanish grant of four leagues of land, lately confirmed, 
and of perfect title. It has,as I said, about: 18,000 
acres iu it of the finest land, watered by four rivers, 
and measuring in a right line in all near thirteen 
miles. Asa ranch, it is a splendid estate, but its 
value is its almost fabulo.s wealth in tive best of oil.” 


Ratwwayrs iv New Sovutu Wactrs.--Tenders have 
been called for the Great Southern Extension, which 
will carry the railway into the town of Goulburn. 
The length of the line will be twenty-six miles 
twenty-seven chains, and it is to be let in one con- 
tract. There will be a number of heavy cuttings, but 
the most formidable works will be the bridges across 
the numerous rivers and creeks. Close to Goulburn 
there is to be a tubular girder bridge over the Mul- 
waree Ponds, with twelve openings of 60 feet. It 
is not decided whether the piers are to be of stone or 
brick ; prices for both kinds of work are to be given, 
and that which is found the most economical will be 
adopted. The line will twice cross the Wollondilly 
River; the bridge at the first crossing will have seven 
openings of 60ft., and one of 130ft.; that at the 
second crossing will have six openings of 60ft., and 
one of 130ft. At Barber's Creek there will be a bridge 
with five openings of 60ft.; that at Box’s Creek will 
have two openings of 60ft. Excepting that at the Mul- 
waree Ponds, all of these bridges will have single-web 
iron girders ; the piers to be of stone or brick, as may be 
found most economical. Over several other creeks 
there will be large viaducts, mostly of timber. The 
ballasting and the permanent way will be included in 
the contract, for the performance of which three years 
will be given. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LUCIFERS. 


TuERe are two reasons why it is very desirable that 
the matches we at present use sliould be superseded by 
others having no phosphorus in their composition. In 
the first place nearly all the processes involved in the 
manufacture of our present lucifers are deplorably 
deleterious to ‘the workmen—they are, perhaps, the 
only industrial processes more detrimental to health 
than needie-grinding—the inhalation of the vapour 
of phosphorus bringing on that terrible disease of the 
jaw-bones which is knowa as phosphonecrosis. in the 
second place, while phosphoius is one of the most 
important elements of the food of those plants which 
furnish mankind with the staff of life, it isan element 
of which the supply is so limited that as little of it as 
possible should be diverted from agricultural use ; and 
at present many thousands of tons of bones, which 
ought to go on our fields, are consumed in the pre- 
paration of free phosphorus for the manafacture of 
matches. The inventor of a match which should be 
as cheap and convenient as those at present in use, 
and should yet contain no phosphorus, would thus be 
a great public benefactor, and we are therefore very 
glad to see that some of the German chemists are mak- 
ing earnest endeavours in this direction. 

Dr. Hierpe proposes to make the heads of matches 
of a mixture of from four to six parts of chlorate of 
potash with two parts each of bichromate of potash 
and oxide of iron or lead, and three parts of strong 
glue. Matches so made require a special igniting 
surface, for which Dr. Hierpe employs a mixture of 
twenty parts of sulphide of antimony, with two to 
four parts of bichromate of potash, four to six parts of 
oxide of either iron, lead, or manganese, two parts of 
glass powder, and two to three parts of strong glue or 
gum. Another German chemist, Dr. H. Poltzer, pro- 

to make match heads of a mixtare of chlorate of 
potash with a peculiar salt, which be describes as a 
compound of hyposulphurous acid with soda, ammonia, 
and oxide and sub-oxide of copper.. Match heads so 
made ignite when rubbed on any rough surface, even 
more readily than our present lucifers. This, indeed, 
is perhaps the chief objection to Dr. Poltzer's matches, 
since they would be still more liable to unintentional 
ignition than the matches at-present in use. Matches 
made on Dr. Hierpe’s plan would, on the contrary, be 
much less so, 


Paorocraruic Mars.—A map of. the town of 
Grenoble and its environs, embracing twenty square 
kilometres, has been produced with the aid of the 
camera in a very short space of time. Theimmediate 
object in view is the obtaining correct topographical 
profiles for military purposes, and, consequently, the 
means of placing an attacking force comparatively out 
of the reach of danger, but maps showing the undula- 





tions of the land are of too evident utility to require 


Ta, 
any special application to illustrate their value. The 
map in question is made to a scale of one in five thou- 
sand, and was entirely produced in Paris from twenty- 
nine photographic views taken from eighteen dilferess 
points by Captain Javary. The stations selected were 
partly on one side of the river Isére, and partly on the 
other, and it is believed that not a single accident of 
the outline has been missed. The extreme elevation 
of the ground on the right bank of the river is more 
than three thousand feet. The shortest distance at 
which a view, was taken was about a thousand yards, 
the greater part were at fifteen hundred yards, and 
some few as distant as four thousand five hundred, It 
it stated, on the authority of M. Laussedat, with whom 
the plan originated, that fitting of the levels is such as 
could not have been produced by any other know, 
method of expeditious military reconnaissance. Tho 
views were taken by two lenses of different focal lengths 
namely, one of 50 centimétres, the other of 27. ‘The 
former wasemployed for tolerably large representations 
and objects at a distance, or where it was found neces- 
sary to take special notice of details, and the other 
which took in a field of 60 deg. for the shorter distances. 
The photographic operations only occupied about 
sixty hours, and the subsequent preparation of the 
map two months. 


NATURE OF POLARISED LIGHT. 


In his “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” Dr. Watts makes 
the following obervations on tho nature of polarised 
light:—“ The existence of rays having different pro- 
perties on different sides was regarded by Newton as 
a decisive objection against the wave-theory of light, 
on the ground that pressures or movements excited by 
a luminous body in an elastic medium ought to be 
equal in all directions; and Huyghens was obliged to 
admit his inability to accoiw.t for the existence of 
posuere rays on the undulatory theory as then under- 
stood. 

The reason of this apparent inability of the wave- 
theory to explain the phenomenon of polarisation was 
that, at the time of which we are sp aking, the vibratory 
movements of the ether were supposed to take place 
wholly in the direction of propagation of the waves, 
and on tlat hypothesis it is impossible to conceiyo of 
rays of light, any more than rays of sound, possessing 
different properties on different sides. But later ex- 
perimental researches, and the investigation of the 
subject on the principles of analytical meclianics, 
have shown that the vibrations of the luminiferous 
ether take place in planes tangential to the waye- 
surface, or transversely to the direction of the ray. 

From this point of view, the difference between 
ordinary aud polarised light is easily explained. An 
ordinary or natural ray is one in which the vibrations 
take place in all directions successively in the plane of 
the wave; and a polarised ray is one in which the 
vibrations, still tangential to the wave-surface, are 
confined to one plane. Suppose, for example, the 
direction of the ray to be vertical, or that of the wave- 
surface horizontal; then, if the ray be polarised, the 
direction of vibration of all the particles will be either 
north aud south, or edst and west, or in some ono 
intermediate azimuth ; and if it be unpolarised, the 
vibrations will take place in all these directions suc- 
cessively. 

This view of the nature of polarised light is estab- 
lished by the experiments of Fresnel and Arago on 
the interference of polarised rays, the general result of 
which is that two rays whose planes of polarisation 
are parallel to one another interfere just like un- 
polarised rays ; but two rays whose planes of polarisa- 
tion are perpendicular to one another do not exhibit 
any phenomena of interference, whatever may be their 
difference of phase. These results are easily conceiv- 
able if the vibrations are transverse to the direction of 
the ray; for af the vibrations of the two rays take 
place in directions parallel to each other, the resultant 
will be equal to the sum or difference of’ their indi- 
vidual movements, and will be reduced to zero, that 
is to say, the rays will destroy cach other, when their 
phases are exactly opposite; but if their vibrations are 
performed in planes inclined to one another at any 
angle, there will be, at every point, a finite’ resultant, 
determined in’ magnitude and position by the rule of 
the parallelogram of velocities, and never becoming 
equal to nothing. Hence, two rays whose planes of 
polarisation are not parallel can never interfere so as 


to produce complete darkness; and if their planes are 


at right angles to one another, they cannot interfere 
at all. If, onthe other hand, the vibrations of the 
ether take place in the direction of the ray, it is im- 
possible to conceive any conditious which would pre- 
vent them from interfering with one another, and pro- 
ducing darkness when they meet one another under 4 
certain difference of phase. 

Cas Inpicator.—The French authorities have for 
a long time occupied themselves with plans for check- 
ing the distance as well as the time of public vehicles; 
the old system of courses, single journeys within the 





limits of the city, has ceased to be fairly applicable 
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— 
ince the limits of Paris were extended to the fortifi- 
#008 ; the uniform charge for a ride of twenty 
minutes (for there is a minimum rate for a journey of 
not more than a quarter of an hour) and for one of an 
hour, is clearly unjust both to the proprietors of 
vehicles and to the public, and the circumstances of 
the cease demand a readjustment of the system. The 
municipal authorities 0 Paris have, therefore, urged 
the company to which the public carriages belong to 
use its utmost endeavours to find a means by which 
payment by distance may be regulated. Many attempts 
have been made without success, but a metre, invented 
by MM. Meulay and Verdier, seems to held out seme 
promise, and three have been placed. in cabs belonging 
to the company. This instrument has two faces, which 
indicate, first, the distamce passed over; scondly, the 
time occupied.in so doing ; and thirdly, the stoppages, 
which. are added to the distances at the rate of eight 
djlométres, rather less than five miles, an hour. 
Should this new metre be found to answer in prac- 
tice, there will be no difficulty between the hirer and 
the driver, as the former may engage a carriage either 
by time or distance. But the apparatus attempts more 
than this; it contains a card,on which it marks all 
the courses made during the day, the time employed, 

and the nuniber of kilométres paid for by the public, 

and consequently the sam which the driver has re- 
ceived. Itisdeclared thatall this has been accom- 

plighed, and, if so, there is no question that the appli- 
cation of the apparatus will soon become general, but 

unless the action of the metre is arrested when the 

carriage is moving, though unoccupied, the driver 

would stand charged with the distances passed over 

from and to the stations and the places where he takes 

up and puts down his fares. This cannot, however, 

have been overlooked, and it is to be hoped, for the 

sake of all concerned, that the problem may have 

been solved. 

Curtovs Discovery.—A curious discovery was 
brought under the notice of the public at the Poly- 
technic Institution recently. Professor Pepper pro- 
phesies that medical results of the highest importance 
will follow from it. But however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that it will receive the attention of the 
faculty of medicine, and b the subject of ex- 

iment in our hospitals and infirmaries. It occurred 
to ascientific gentleman to examine witli the micro- 
scope the impressions left on a piece of glass by the 
breathings ef a number of persons ; he found that dif- 
ferent figures or impressions were made by different 
breaths. He repeated the experiment, and with similar 
results. This induced him to make drawings of the 
impressions, which drawings be submitted to Professor 
Pepper; and the professor, ever enthusiastic in the 
course of scientific discovery, has had the drawings 
copied upon glass, and now exhibits them, through the 
medium of the magic lantern, to crowds at the Poly- 
technic, They are extremely interesting in a physio- 
logical point ef view, and very curious as a matter of 
cursory observation. One of them presents the appear- 
ance of a view in a kaleidoscope. On the magnified 
disc presented to the spectators there appear an almost 
infinite variety of shapesand combinations—some like 
daggers, others resembling stars, others in flower-like 
form, &c. These represent the breathings of different 
individuals. Professor Pepper is of opinion that in 
cases of phthisis (consumption) and other pulmonary 
complaints, observations on the character of the forms 
in which the breath is deposited on a glass or other 
surface after emission from the lungs will be most 
valuable. Certainly, it would be an extraordinary dis- 
covery that a diagnosis on the state of one’s lungs 
might be given from a microscopical observation of 
the particular form assumed by the breath, as de- 
posited on a sheet of glass on emission from the mouth 
of the patient. 








THE GREAT WATER-BEETLE. 
_ Ta great water-beotle is, both in its larval and 
Imago state, one of the most voracious insects in exist- 
ence. If kept in an aquarium, his disposition 
80on manifests itself. Woe betide the unfortunate stickle- 
or newt that is once caught and held by the 
strong mandibles of this fresh-water tyrant. It little 
matters what is the size of the victim attacked. It has 
been seen to rush upen a full-grown smooth newt, 
ree sp twiatings and writhings of his eftship was of 
Burmeister has recorded of a kindred genus (Cybister 
Réselii) that it devoured in the short ess of forty 
hours two frogs, and that, so rapid was the digestive 
sr that he was unable to find any remains in the | 
ae canal, upon his dissecting the beetle shortly 
The voracious habits of the larva of dyticus are as 
great as they are in the perfect insect ; but owing 
ae Greater strength of the mandibles, and more 
y developed muscular system of the beetle, the 
is & more formidable enemy to the other inhabit- 


The dyticide, however, tllough naturally very 
voracious, are able to live some wecks without food. 
The male is recognized by his smooth elytra; the 
female has furrowed elytra and a rough thorax. The 
male, moreover, is ,readily distinguished by the form 
of his fore feet, the two interior tarsi of which are 
expanded into a circular cavity on the under side, 
covered with a number of suckers. 

The wing covers in both sexes are provided inter- 
nally with a pair of small membranes nearly circulsr, 
and ciliated at the margins, which some writers sup- 
pose are instrumental in producing the humming 
sounds which they occasionally make. The wings 
are large, and at their anterior parts transversely 
folded beneath the elytra. ‘i'‘hese insects have been 
observed to leave the water and take to flight. 

In the warm months the water-beetle may be seen 
swimming in a pond or ditch, every now and then 
rising to the surface, and protruding the tail portion 
of the body,.so as to admit the air through the opening 
elytra to the spiracles. These extremely beautiful 
structures are eighteen in number, and are in connec- 
tion with a system of tracheal tubes, which ramify in 
all directions through the whole system, forming the 
respiratory apparatus. 
he surface of the back underneath the wings is 
clothed with glossy brown hairs, which, by the repul- 
sion of the water, enables the admitted air to gain free 
access to the spiracles. The last pair of legs are 
fringed with long hairs, forming an oar-like apparatus, 
by means of which the beetle is enabled to move about 
with great swiftness in the water. It is a very in- 
teresting sight te see the ease and rapidity with which 
a large water-beetle rows himself out of harm's reach 
when disturbed as he lies at the surface of the water. 





A FELLOW, recently tried ona charge of stealing 
a certain quantity of coffee, was acquitted because it 
was made out that it was only chicory and peas. 


THE jewellers are now doing a considerable trade 
in Brazilian beetles by setting them in gold or silver 
to form bracelets, necklets, brooches, &c. The bectles 
chiefly used are found in immense numbers at Bahia, 
and they are brought to England in the Brazilian 
mail packets. The beetles are of small size, and their 
colours are green and gold. They are caught in nets 
to prevent their mutilation, and are sold at about Is. 
each in this country. 

Trrse or Masesty.—We believe Henry VIII. was 
the first English sovereign who was styled “His Ma- 
jesty.” Thetitles of English sovereigns have undergone 
many changes: Henry IV. was “ His Grace ;” Henry 
VL, “His Excellent Grace ;” Edward IV., “ High and 
Mighty Prince;” Henry VII., “ His Grace,” and “ His 
Highness ;” Henry VIII., first “His Highness,” and 
then “‘ His Majesty.” “ His Sacred Majesty” was the 
title assumed by subsequent sovereigns, which was 
afterwards changed to “ Most Excellent Majesty.” 





THE 


SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
———— > 
CHAPTER XL 
Are you, then, wounded? Oh, be friends with me? 
You hold your game for won already? Do not 
Triumph too soon! 
German Play. 


“I po” was the savagereply. ‘‘He loves this same 
Syria, the little Jewess, and because I spoke to her in 
the streets the other day, he cut me up in the shoulder 
dreadfully. But I'll be even with him yet.” 

* “You must have had some satisfaction last night,” 
observed the necromancer, softly. “To bave robbed 
him of his start in life must be worth something.” 

“It was. I see by your looks that you bear him no 
good will. I wanted to wring his neck, but he escaped 
my clutches—taking girland all. I came by his shop 
this afternoen, and saw that it had been restored to 
order, and that he had a dozen weapons on exhibition 
which he managed te save. I’m not done with the 
fellow yet,” he added, grimly. 

“Has the duke ever seen him?” asked the magi- 
cician, thoughtfully, yet eagerly. 

“Yes, once, and he has raved about him ever since. 
The fellow made a strange impression upon him. He's 
wished that he was his son—but how pale you are, 
senor! What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, my dear count—nothing but a sudden 
twinge. Pray go on.” 

But the count was silent. Perhaps the extra- 
ordinary interest taken in his affairs by such a stranger 
as Senor Coronado appealed te his sense of caution ; 
but whatever the reason, he remained obstinately 
silént. 

“Yeu need not be afraid to tell me anything,” 
observed Coronado, quietly. “ All this was known to 


and have it in my power to forward any or all of 
your designs. I am your friend, too, if you wish 
it.” ‘ 


_“*I do,” said Garcia, seeing iu his companion a 
kindred spirit. “I am strangely attracted towards 
you—why, I know not. I never took such a sudden 
fancy toa stranger before.” 

The magician smiled strangely. 

_ “And then, too, you have proved your friendship 
in writing me that note about Syria, so I’ll finish 
telling you what I began. My father wished I would 
copy this sword-maker, and confessed to being 
strangely iuterested in him. He heard this morning 
that I had a hand in last night’s affair, and was dread- 
fully angered against me. He threatens to disinherit 
me for it.” 

“ He does ?” said the magician, hoarsely. 

“Yes, and as he always keeps his word, I fear I am 
already a beggar—or somewhere near it!” and a dark 
frown knitted his. brows. “Iwish I had your 
secret——” 

“You shall have it! I will prepare it for you!” 
replied Coronado. “You can trust me, but it is hardly 
time touseit. Have faithin me. And now, shall we 
be friends ?” 

Garcia clasped his hand. 

“And now about Syria,” he asked. 
she?” 

“ Here—in this very house! She came here this 
morning.” And Coronado related how he had found 
her aud induced her to enter his dwelling. “ Juan 
Montes came here this afternoon to consult with me 
in regard to her fate, but I sent him away without 
giving him any satisfaction.” 

“ Thanks !” cried Garcia, pressing his hand. 

“T suppose you will want to take charge of her, 
eount? What will you do with her?” 

“TI own a little house in the city,” replied the 
chamberlain, “ and I should take her there. It is now 
in charge of a housekeeper, who would guard the 
maiden zealously. Suppose you assist me to remove 
her to-night ?” 

After a little further conversation this arrangement 
was agreed upon, and Coronado said : 

“Syria expects to go in search of her father to- 
night, andI promised to go with her. Now, if we 
could only manage to convey her to your house, with- 
out her suspecting where she’s going, it woutd ‘be 
best. Couldn’t you go on ahead as a guide, without 
her seeing you ?”* 

The count assented ; they conversed a few moments, 
and then the magician hastened to Syria. 

Syria had awakened from her sleep, smoothed out 
her glossy hair, unlocked her door, and was seated in 
her chair when the magician entered. 

“You look better!” was his comment, as hig eyes 
lingered on her sweet face. “I see that you have 
slept.” 

“It is night,” returned Syria, unheeding his com- 
pliment, “and I must hasten in search of my father. 
I will not trouble you to attend me, senor. After all 
your kindness to me, it would not be right for me to 
bring you into trouble by being seen with you in the 
streets.” 

She arose, and put on her street garments with 
nervous haste. 

“Syria!” said the magician, in a tone of assumed 
sympathy. “I have news of Ben Israel!” 

“News of him—of my dear, dear father?” cried 
the girl, springing to his side with eyes all luminous 
with excitement. ‘ What of him—whore is he?” 

“T told you, my dear child, how I searched for him 
everywhere this morning, but tono avail. I forgot 
to add that I offered large rewards for any informa- 
tion concerning him. In compliance with that offer, 
a man has just come here to inform me that Ben Israel 
is sheltered in a house at a little distance from mine. 
He was injured a little, though not seriously, in the 
tumult of last evening, and needs your loving care 
and attention——” 

“Let us hasten to him!” exclaimed Syria. “Oh, 
take me to him now, Senor Coronado. Every moment 
is an hour until I see him!” 

“I will but just change my garments,” returned 
the necromancer, biting his lips to hide a well-pleased 
smile. ‘ Have a minute's patience.” 

He retired from the room, and was absent about fif- 
teen minutes, that dragged like hours to the eager and 
impatient daughter. 

“My father alive!” she murmured, in tones of 
heartfelt joy. ‘Oh, thank God!” 

When Corenado returned, her eyes shone through 
her tears, and she sprang to meet him. 

“How you must love your father!” said Coronado, 
with a sigh. ‘“Qome, pretty one, Iam eager to be- 
hold the parent of such a daughter.” i 

With a parting injunction to his cat, the magician 
led Syria | om the house into the street. : 
The night was beautiful with star-light; lights 
flashed through latticed windows upon them as they 
passed along, and merry laughter rang out from happy 
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homes; occasionally they met a pedestrian, or a party 
of revellers; bat Seria saw and heard nothing of these 
things. She did not note, as her companion did, the 
figure of Count Garcia preceeding at a little distance 
ahead of them, leading the way. 

And Count Garcia, the magician, and the maiden 
were alike unaware that a bent and wrinkled old 
woman, with ferret-like eyes, was silently stealing in 
their footsteps. 

“How is my father injured?” asked Syria, at 
length breaking the silence into which sho and her 
companion had fallen. 

“Ah! His arm is broken,” returned Coronado, 
not removing his from the count’s figure. “He 
is a little feverish too. But we are almost there.” 

The magician had seen his guide disappear within 
a deserted-looking dwelling, and thither he led the 
maiden. 

The door was slightly ajar, and the couple pansed 
within the hall a moment undecided te which room 
to proceed, when the eld woman who had followed 
them, peered in through the door, muttering inaudibly : 

“Tis he! Lam not mistaken! I must keep my 
eyes upon him, for he is planning mischief!” 

At this moment a light flashed up ia an inner room, 
and Coronado said : 

“ Ah, Syria, this way. 
the man’s directions.” 

They proceeded to the lighted room, which they 
entered, finding it deserted. 

It was @ neat apartment, but with no sigus of oceu- 
pation, and the maiden exclaimed : 

“ Why, senor, my father is not here! 
mistaken in the house? How singul 

She paused, as a door opposite to the one by which 
they bad entered was opened, and Count Garcia, 
flushed with his triumph, ap 

“Covt Garcia!” exclaimed the girl, in alarm, 
springing to the side of the magician for safety. ‘Gh, 
senor, let usgo! My father is not here! ” 

“No, Syria,” said the count, smoothly, “your 
father is not her! He is at this moment enjoying the 
hospitality of Rabbi Benjamin, as I have learaed ——” 

Syria uttered a cry of surprise and fear, and looked 
up into Coronado’s face with an expression of trusting 
cenfidence, saying : 

“ You said he was here, senor! Have you mistaken 
the house? ” 

“T fear I have,” was the hypocritical reply. 
know this count, then?” 

“Oh! yes. Take me away. Let us ge to the 
rabbi’s.” 

She clung to his arm, endeavouring to move him 
towards the door, 

“T cannot,” returned Coronado, coolly. ‘TI havean 
engagement for this evening, and since you are so well 
acquainted with Count Garcia, I shall not hesitate to 
leave you to his care. Good evening, count. Good 
evening, Syria!” 

“ Oh, stay |” cried the girl. “ What do you mean, 
senor? Take me with you-——” 

Coronado lifted his hand deprecatingly, arched his 
brows, and then bowing again to the count, took his 
departure. 

Syria looked after him in mingled astonishment and 
horror, a realization of the magician’s character coming 
upon her innocent soul like a thunderbolt. She 
sprang to the deor to follow him, but the count came 
forward and turned the key in the lock, saying : 

“Excuse me, my little captive, for making you safe. 
Mow you may beat your pretty wings egainst your 
bars as much as you please!” 

Syria sank into achair, pale as death, hor dasky 
eyes full of a horror-stricken expression. 

“Don't look so!” aid the count, soothingly, his 
sinister eyes taking in her glorious beauty as if they 
loved tofeast upon it. “I have gained sn interview 
with you by an allowable stratagem———” 

“ And that man helped you ? ” moaned Syria. 

; — did, of course, else how would yon come 
ere?” 

“ And is my father hurt 2” eried tho girl, forgetting 
her own peril for the moment in thoughts of her dear 


I had momentarily forgotten 


Are you not 


—— 


“ You 


parent, 

“No, he is not. He escaped the erowd last night, 
wandering the streets till morning, and was then 
picked up by Rabbi Benjamin, who was returning to 
bis dwelling. If you will but smile upon me, most ra- 
diant Syria, I will bring him te you this very 
evening!” 

“He is safe then!” said Syria. “I don’t want 
you to bring him tome. Better uncertainty as to my 
fate than to see me n the hands of a pitiless enemy.” 
_ “Now, don't. say that!” said the count, deprecat~ 
ingly. “You havo no idea how deeply and sincerely I 
love you, swoet Syria——” 

“Do you love me ?” interrupted the girl, in a flutter 
of hope—“really and truly love me?” 

Her eager tone, her glowing eyes, her earnest man- 
ner, all inspired the chamberlain with hope that ebe 
was about to listen to his suit. 


“T do—I do!” he asserted. “I never leved any 
one, little fairy, as I love you!” 

“Then you will let me go Lome to my father,” she 
returned, joyfully. “You want to make me happy, and 
if I cannot be with him I shall be miserable!” 

The count shook his head. 

“But if you love me as I love Juan,” she went on, 
artless!y and earnestly, “you would do anything to 
make me happy. Oh, let me go!” 

The poor innocent maiden had little conception of 
the evil heart of the count, bat she began te have some 
faint perception of the reality when he laughed and 
said : 


“Really, I am not so disinterested as you think, little 
pet. I would sooner feed you on poison than lose you. 
Don’t look so heartbroken, but make up your mind to 
bear what you canaot help!” 

Syria moaned distressfully. 

“Listen to the conclusion to which I have arrived,” 
said the count, gently, “ You shall be well treated 
here, attended by a woman, and meet with the re- 
spect due to your innocence and beauty, And nowI 
will cn 8g the position of my affairs. I am a duke’s 
son and the king’s chamberlain, but am under the dis- 
pleasure of the former, and he has it in his power to 
effect my removal from offiee at any moment, I should 
thus be left in a state of genteel penury until such 
time as my lordly father should be pleased to receive 
me into his favour again. He has nover settled any- 
thing upon me, declaring that I was teo wild to 
entrusted with property. Now, Syria, child as you 
are, you must see that 1 want money?” 

“My father will pay you haadsomely if you will 
take me to him!”’ cried Syria. 

“Then he has money?” remarked the count, in a 
tone of relief, his evil eyes gleanting upon her. 
“Though we searched your father’s house so 
thoroughly last night, wo found ne money. He has 
it hidden somewhere, I suppose,” he added, with as- 
sumed carelessness. 

Syria made no reply. 

“I see by your manner,” pursued the count, when 
he had keenly watched her face for a moment, * that 
it is hidden, and you know where itis. Tell me now 
where it is. I had about decided that it was all lent 
out, and that I should have to give upall hope of 
gaining money from that quarter. But I revive again. 
Trust these Jews to look out for themselves! Where 
did the cunning Ben Israel hide his money ?” 

“T knew you were a bad man,” said Syris, gravely, 
“but I had no ideayou were as bad as you are. So 
you want me to be a robber and a traitor to my dear 
father, do you? I never shell! You may kill me, 
Count Garcia, but I shall not tell you! ” 

“Dear, dear! what a spirit it has!” returned the 
count, mockingly. ‘My pretty Syria, you remind me 
of a wee brown mouse in the paws of « big black cat! 
I bave only been playiag with you as yet—my claws 
have been she in fur. You tempt me to show you 
how sharp my nails are!” 

Syria shrank back in fear of the man before her, and 
her soul was convulsed with apprehension. 

“T intend to have this treasure of your father’s,” 
went on Garcia, crossing his legs, and placing himself 
at his ease, “and also to have you! I intend to marry 
you to spite my father, and a certain court lady 
whem I have been engaged to merry, and whe bores 
me with lectures sbeut my faults. You are powerless 
te resist my will, so you may as well make up your 
mind to become my wife and confide to me this secret 
about the money.” 

“I will never do either!” exclaimed Syria, with 

irit— never? never!” 

“You know, I suppose, that I have power to end 
your life as well as your father's? Ordinary prudence 
would dictate # more conciliatory course with me, I 
can take my revenge upon Juan Montes, you know— 
put him to death as a friend of the Jew!” 

Syria's eyes dilated with horror. 

“The more you say the more I despise you!” she 
said, shudderingly. “‘I did not know that sueh bad 
men existed. Juan has escaped you once, and he will 
do it again—for he is braver than youare! Ihave 
given you my answer, and I don’t wish to speak to you 

in? 


again. 

“Very well, then, my dear; I will show yon to 

ans home-~your home uatil you leave it as my 
a.” 

He stamped his foot upon the floor, and » middle- 
aged woman of repulsive appearance entered theroom 
in obedience to his summons. 

Syria eagarly scanned her face, with the thought 
that ina woman she would surely fiad pity and as- 
sistance, but the hard t ce, the bleared eyes, 
the too ruddy skin, instantly showed even her sanecen$ 
mind that the intruder was equally as bad as her em- 
ployer. 

* Here, Vaba,” said the count, addressing her, “ is 
a little maiden that I wish to entrust te your vigilant 
care. She must be treated with all delicacy and re- 








| spect, for she isto bo my wife. Get ber everything 





she needs or wants, aral amusse her as much 
Is the crimson chamber readiy ?” ou a8 Youean, 
“Tt is,” answered the woman, in a signi 
“Shall Etake her there?” Gnifioant tone 
“You may go on and open if, and I will follow with 
e ” 


r. 

She bowed and disappeared, and the count said : 

“This house I bought some time since, desirine to 
have a home of my ewn, to which I could retire after 
my quarrels with my father. My duties at’ the court 
are at present merely nominal. [ go and come when 
I choose, and often absent myself for days together 
Old Vaba is an excellent cook, and I advise you to 
make useof her pretty often in that capacity. T can 
especially recommend to you her broiled birds,” anq 
he feigned an off-hand, careless manner. “ And now 
since you prefer to remaia my captive awhile befors 
you become my wife, come.” 

He took her arm ina grip less gentle than his 
words, and Jed her up a flight of stairs to‘a chamber 
= Vaba awaited them. ; 

“ You seo it is not quite as pretty as your exquisite 
little virgin bower,” he said, “ bat I Ncte soon to 
place better accommodations at your disposal—when 
you are the Countess Garcia!” 

Syria gave but one glanoe at the carpeted floor, the 
carved bedstead, the gilded walls, tho latticed w’ 
admitting chequered streams of light, and then she 
sank upon a lounge and sobbed in the bitterness of 
anguish and despair. 

“Do you change your mind?” questioned the 
count. “Am I less repulsive to you than before?” 

Syria took no notice of him. 

“Obstinate, ch? Reflection will do you good,” and 
a sinister smile flitted over his dark visage, “ 
Vaba,” he added, “I know that you aro perfectly reli- 
able, and I shall leave the keys in your hands. A 
little solitude will be best for our pretty captivs 
now!” 

Vaba smiled unploasantly at Syria, and withdrew to 
the hal, while the count continued, more fiercely than 


Syria had ever heard him: 
“You leave this reom either as my wife or shrouded 
for your burial! ‘Take your choice! But whichever 


you choose, bear in mind that your father lives, and 
that tortures wiil make him reveal the hiding-place of 
his money!” 

He gave her a parting glance, full of menace, yet 
mingled with admiration, and then withdrew, locki 
the door behind him, end descended the stairs 
old Vaba, leaving Syria to the bitterness of her de- 


spair, 





CHAPTER XIL 


Dearest child, 
Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Sus the heart at all times; but so-doing, 
In this our present sojourn with bad men, 
‘We must abandon many a darling object. 

A montn had glided away since the occurrences of 
the last chapter—a month full of sufféring and anguish 
for the Jews of Toledo. Their persecutions had in- 
creased 80 as to be almost unbearable. Scores of them 
were being continually arrested, on complaint of the 
eitizens, c ed with committing horrible crimes— 
such as they never dreamed of ; other scores had 
been robbed and plundered, turned out of houge and 
home; men, women, and even infants, had been put 
to death; and a terrible gloom prevailed among them. 
To add to their distresses, their four months of grace 
had been rere ro Minister De Torre having issued 
an order forbidding every citizen, under heary 
penalties, to shelter a Jew or sell them any provisions 
after the first day of April. 

And it was now the middle of April. 

Syria sat in her lonely prison, absorbed in thought, 
her sweet face leaning on her hand. During the 
month that had elapsed since her captivity she had 
grown thinner and paler, the scarlet had forsaken her 
pretty cheeks, and her dark eyes had acquired an war 


care. 

Count Garcia had visited her only twice during the 
interval, and both times bis bearing had been respect- 
srory dey brought Rpts ae nto ie og. 
evory day t Syria of his coming. 

As she sat now, with the barred sunshine resting 
lovingly upon her glossy hair and soft, white 
and flashing the diamonds upon ae robe, yas 
sented a lovely picture; and so thought Ceun' cu 
as he unlocked the door, and entered unnoticed by bis 
captive. “ij 

“ My little fairy!” he said, coming to her side, “10 
what state do I find your mind to-day? I have left 





you to your own thoughts for two whole weeks, 
ope for a favourable greeting.” 
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Syria leoked up startled, but made no answer. 

nT have news for you,” be went on, taking a seat 
by her side—“‘ startling news for you, although the fact 
«been known to me this four weeks. A new edict 
jertoon issued, forbidding every inhabitant to assist 
aJow in any Way, and your people have begun to 
scatter like leaves before the wind.” 

The maiden’s lips quivered, and she regarded the 

ith dilating eyes. 

a you will vo dare to keep me here; she 
son said. “You ate equally forbidden with the 

” 


ee gut who knows that you are here?” he asked, 
triamphantly. “ No one but old Vaba, and she is de- 
voted to me, mind and heart. Besides, I have in- 
fuence with the king, and I have but to tell him that 
you have abjured your religion, and that I wish to 


w, to win his full and free consent.” 





bay 8 yeur father would not like it 

“[ haven't seen my father for a month, TI ghall let 
him fret about me a little before I call upon him 
again, or condescend to take up my nce in his 
house again. By the way, I’ve seen that strange 
magician twice since he brought you here,” added the 
count, thoughtfully “I wonder what it is that at- 
tots me so strangely to him] Iwonder why he 


evades selling nie that secret, suying it is not yet 


He d, seeming to recollect hitself, and re- 
exteal cievptly changing the subject : 

“J told you of the Jewish hegira that is begun, 
Did I mention that Rabbi Benjamin and Ben Israel 
start to-night for the sea-const ?” 

Syria uttered a cry of anguish. 

“My father going—without me ?” 

“Qf course—since he is now convinced that you 
wodend. There isa report that you were drowned 
in the river, and old Bea 1 mourns for you as 
doubly lost. It will be satisfaction to you that he 
will not be incurring dangers to rescue you.” 

Syria wept and pleaded frantically for her release, 
but granite is not more hard than was Count Gareia’s 
beart. 

“T can’t let you go,” he said, lightly. ‘ Men are not 
angels, my pretty Syria. I have been absent from the 
city for the past fortnight, and your image has haunted 
me continually. Now that I have returned I shall 
bury on matters for our marriage.” 

“J'll die before I marry you! ” declared Syria. 

“Just-as you prefer,” he replied, coolly. “I supposo 
your father will take his wealth with him? I’m a 
little better off in’ my purse than I was a month ago, 
still Ishould like to have his money uncommonly well.” 

He looked thouglitful, and his eyes gleamed strangely, 
as though some secret plan was at work in his busy 
brain. 

“Well, Syria,” he said, at length arousing himself 
from his abstraction, “I have submitted to your 
caprices long enough. We shall be married to-night 
in this house, or I shall publicly denounce you as a 
Jewess, and have you sold to me as a slave!” 

He paid no attention to her frantic cries and be- 
seechings, and as she arose and knelt at his feet, lifting 
her pure angel-face to his own dark visage, he regarded 
her with a look of admiration, but with no sign of re- 
lenti 


. “3 going out to insuire further about Ben 
Israel's departure,” he said, “‘and I may not be in 
until late, bat you may expect me. I shell bring a 
priest with me. I have no intentions of giving you 
up, my gentle Syria. I often picture to myself the 
happy days I shall have after our marriage—how you 
will shine in society and reign a very queen of beauty, 
aud how prond I shall be of you.” 

He lifted her tiny hand to his lips, and while she 
indignantly wiped the kiss away, he left tlie room, 
locking her in. 

Tn a fow minutes her wild burst of grief was broken 
in oy by Vaba, who brought up her supper, saying: 

“It’s earlier than usual, senorita, but probably you 
Won't care. If you want anything you can ring.” 

Syria bowed, and Vaba withdrew, returning toa 
room upon the ground floor, where a table was set and 
bountifully supplied with dainties similar to those she 
had carried to the captive. 

“Why don’t she come?” muttered the woman, im- 
patiently. “She ought te know the hour by this 


She paused, hearing a peculfar rap upon the court- 
doot, which she hastened to open, and admitted the 
same bent and ferret-eyed old woman wlio had s0 
stealthily dogged the footsteps of Senor Coronado to 

@ house a month before. 

“You are late! "cried Vaba, leading her to the 
Kitchen, “T have an u sisually fine lot of Zeres wines 
to-night, and we shall kWe @ good time. Take off 
Your cloak.” “ 

“Thank you!” gaid the woman, in a cracked voice, 
‘omplying with the request. “Perhaps my poor 
Company will be better than none, Donna Vaba! Are 
Jou a8 lonely as ever?” 








“Lonely!” echoed Vaba, with a laugh. “Well, 
yes, I am. That child up-stairs does nothing but 
moan, and weep, and walk the floor, and call upon Juan 
and her father, whoever they may be, until I am 
wearied to death. If it wasn't for you, I don’t know 
what I should do,” and she poured out a glass of wine 
for herself. 

“Is it possible?” said her companion, following 
her example. ‘“ How oily this wine is! We haven't 
had such wine before! How strangely we got ac- 
quainted with each other, Vaba?” 

“ Yes,” replied Vaba, filling her glass again. “A 
month ago—I remember the date on account of the 
girl’s coming here—you came to tlie house to sell a 
basket of Seville and Valencia oranges, which I bought 
for the girl; and then you camo with dates and figs, 
which I bought; until we got to be good friends, and 
you came, as to-night, on friendly visits. Wouldn't 
Count Garcia rave if he knew it, and he so particular 
about my having company, too?” 

“Count Gareia? ” repeated the old woman, in sur- 

se. “So Count Garcia is your master !” 

The old housekeeper bit her lips, and seemed to 
Uame herself for her garrulity, and abruptly changed 
the subject by opening another bottle of wine. 

“T should think you had a hard life of it,” remarked 
the stranger, artfully, “ waiting upon an insane girl.” 

“Oh, she isn’t insane,” broke in Vaba, thrown off 
her guard. “She’s a girl the master wants to marry 
against her will. She ie the most beautiful being I 
ever saw; and you ouglit to hear ker plead to me to 
help her get away! She offered me as much as a 
bushel of diamonds, which she wears on her dress as 
if they were dew.” ; 

“Ts it gong She must be rich?” 

“Rich! Her father is a Jew worth more than the 
king himself——” 

“A Jew?” interrupted the old woman. 

“ Yes, a Jeow—one of your people, my dear!” went 
on Vaba, growing more and more garrulous as the 
wine took effect in her head, and lesing all sense of 
caution. “He is Ben Israel, the moncy-lender, able 
to buy up @ hundred Spanish grandees.” 

“ Ben Israel, eh? I've lieard of him.” 

“Of course you have. Who bas not? I suppose 
he'll be leaving the country now that the minister's 
edict, cutting short the stay of the Jews, has beon 
issued. I hardly dare have you here, my dear. You 
know the law about sheltering a Jew.” 

“ Yes,” replied the guest, drily. “‘ But it don't affect 
you-nor me. I've abjured my faith, you know.” 

“Abjured, eh? I'm glad to hear it!” and Vaba 
sipped her wine with an appreciating smack. 

“ And so this captive is a Jowess——” 

“Captive? Who says she's a captive? ” inquired 
the howsekeeper, with a momentary suspicion. “ Oh,” 
she added, more pleasantly, “ I suppose I did allude to 
that little fact—though you mustn’t tell of it.” 

“ Of course not! ” declared her visitor, vehemently. 

“Then it’s all right, my dear. She’s locked up in 
her room, and here’s the key to her door,” aud she 
touched the key that dangled at her girdle. 

“T shouldn’t think Count Garcia would marry a 
Jewess,” said the visitor. 

“Nor I,” declared Vaba. “ But he is going to do so 
this very night. I'm to be up and have on my gown of 
red China silk, and he is to bring the priest with him, 
and she is to be a countess before slie sleeps. She 
ought to bea preud young woman, instead of calling 
upon her father and Juan Montes to save lier ——” 

“Who?” oried the visitor, springing from her 
chair. 

“Juan Montes, the sword-maker. She loves him. 
It would rend your heart to hear her call his name in 
the night, and cry so like a child.” 

“Juan Montes!” repeated the visitor, sinking into 
her chair again, while her face became deathly pale. 
“Juan Montes the rival of Count Garcia! How 
strange—how strange!” 

She used the same expression the magician had 
done. 

“T don’t see anything strange in it,” said Vaba. 
“These low-born people are humbling the aristocrats 
everywhere, and I am glad of it—though I must'say I 
wish I was a countess,” and she sighed dolorously. 

“And she and Juan Mentes love each other?” 
mused the visitor. “That is not as it should be!” 

A silence fell upon the two women for a brief space, 
and then the visitor asked : 

“ Has the magician been here lately, Vaba? ” 

“Only that time I told you of,” was the reply. 

“The count goes to him then,” mused the visitor. 
“T must be vigilant.” 

“Eh ?” questioned Vaba. 

“T was saying I'd like some of your preserves with 
this wine, Vaba. ‘They are so delicious.” 

The housekeeper looked pleased at the compliment, 
and went to an adjoining room to procure a supply 
for her guest. 

On finding herself alone, the old woman looked 
cautiously around her, and drew a small paper from 


her pocket, containing a fine red powder, which she 
emptied into Vaba’s glass ef wine. 

She had hardly resumed her seat when the house- 
keeper returned with the desired dainty. 

“How nice they are!” declared the visitor. “TI 
must learn of you, Vaba. And now let’s drink to the 
marriage ef Count Garcia to-night !” 

They drank, Vaba emptying the drugged glass. 

“ That last glass didn’t seem to iaste quite as good 
as the rest,” she said, sleepily. “1 think, my dear— 
better go fe 

She winked once or twice, her head fell forward 
upon her breast, and she was fast asleep. ‘The visitor 
waited a few moments, then cautiously arose, un- 
fastened the key from Vaba’s girdle, and taking the 
lamp in her hand, weat up-stairs. Shetried the vavi- 
ous doors softly, and soow arrived at Syria's, which 
she unlocked, and then silently entered the room. 

The maiden was standing by the window, pale and 
tearless, gazing through the lattice at the deep vlue 
sky with a longing and heartbroken expression. 

“ Syria,” said the old woman. 

The maiden turned, and regarded her visitor in as- 
tonishment. 

“She is royally beautiful,” murmured the old 
woman toherself. “She is worthy of Juan Montes, 
and more than worthy. What adainty little queen ! ’' 

“ Where is Vaba?” asked the captive. 

“In a drugged sleep,” was the reply. ‘I have come 

to save you. Hurry on your cloak and veil! We 
must begone !” 
_ Syria regarded her visitor with a wild and incredu- 
lous gaze for an instant, and then, sobbing with joy, 
she fastened on her cloak, hood, and veil, and hastened 
from the room. 

“Wait a moment,” said her deliverer, pausing out- 
side the door. “I must turn tlie bolt in the leek, so 
that the count may bo delayed as long as pssible.” 

She did so, and thrust the key in her pocket, and 
the two women left the dwelling. 

“ Your father is at Rabbi Benjamin’s,” said the old 
woman, as they hastened along the street. “I will 
take youthere. You had better leave the city as soon 
as possible, for you are not safe near Ovunt Garcia.” 

“Oh, how can I ever thank you enouzh?” sobbed 
Syria, gratefully. “I sball love you as long as I 
live and pray for you till I die. ‘Tell me your name, 
that I may know to whom I owe my life and my 
father’s, for his depends upon mine.” 

The woman wiped a tear from her eyes, and said: 

“IT am not worthy of your pure prayers, sweet 
child; but if you want to pray for me, you can call 
me old ‘l'omusiua, and the Great Being will know who 
you mean.” 

“ Dear Tomasina,” whispered Syria, affectionately, 
“T shall always remember your nanie.” 

They sped along with full hearts through the most 
retired streets, and at length reached the dwelling of 
Rabbi Benjamin. 

“T leave you here!” said Tomasina, “ Hastep away 
from the city. Farewell!” 

“Won't you come in with me?” cried Syria. “I want 
my father to thank you for your goodness.” 

‘Tomasina shook her head. 

“TI cannot,” she answered. “ Your thanks are enough. 
Farewell, Syria, farewell !” , 

Sho turned and flitted away before Syria could 
repeat her solicitations, and the maiden ascended the 
steps and knocked for admittance. 

Rabbi Benjamin answered the summons. 

“Ismy father here?” she asked, putting back her 
veil and entering the hall. 

The good rabbi slammed the door, and uttered a 

joyful ory. 
The next moment Ben Israel rushed into the hall to 
assist his friend, supposing an attack had been made 
upon the dwelling, and clasped his daughter to his 
breast. 

“Syria!” he cried, ineredulously. “My little Syria! 
She is alive! The river has given up its dead! Oh, 
my child! my daughter!” 

The reom was speedily filled with the members of 
the family, including Ester, who embraced the maiden, 
and a scene of joyful excitement prevailed, in which 
the accomplished scholar, Rabbi Benjamin, took a 
conspicuous part. 

Ben Israel finally took his daughter in his arms, and 
carried her into an adjoining parlour where they were 
left to have a joyful reunion by themselves. 

“Where have you beenthis weary, dreary month, 
my darling ?” he asked, gazing searchingly upon her 
face and marking its thinness. 

“Been? Oh, father, I have suffered so!” and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. “If it had not been fora 
strange providence, you would have left Toledu to- 
night and lost your daughter for ever ” 

“You knew we intended to leave to-night.°” 

The maiden. replied vy reiating ail tnat nad tran- 
spired since their separation, and with her head pillowed 
upon her father’s loving breast, the scarlet came back 








to her cheeks, and tho old joyous light to her eyes. 
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“The villains!” cried Ben Israel, when she had 
concluded. “If I had but that wretch of a magician, 
or Count Garcia, under my hands!” 

“God will punish them, dear father!” said Syria, 
“And He will reward that good Tomasina, 


his daughter closer to his heart. “How grateful I am, 
my darling, that you have been preserved unstained 
and spotless through all these perils. How pleased 
Juan will be——” 

“Juan, father ?” 

“Yes, my love. He has searched the city over and 
over ever since we lost you. He went to see the magi- 
cian, who told him that you were dead, but he would 
not believe it. He had too much faith in you. He has 
been here several times to inquire if we have heard of 
you, and is coming here to-night to see you off.” 

“ And may I see bim, father?” 

“Yes, my danghter—to bid him an eternal fare- 
well. We go to meet Rafael Ezra, who has. been 
strangely detained. I have not heard from him 
within the month, and fear something has happened 
to him.” 

“Shall you take your money with you, father? ” 

“No, Syria,” replied her father, thoughtfully; “ it 
would not be safe to do so. Our people have been 
leaving as fast as they could within the last fortnight, 
and many of them carried fortunes with them, and 
they have all been set upon by Captain Monaldo and 
his band, and cruelly robbed. The robber-chief has 
a retreat among the mountains at a little distance, and 
has been unusually active of late.” 

“Then I would leave it, father. Rafael Ezra 
could come for it.” 

“He could not, being a Jew. I propose to commu- 
nicate the secret to Juan Montes to-night, and have 
him bring it tome when we get settled somewhere. 
He is noble and honourable, and will gladly do it for 


The father and daughter sat for a leng time engaged 
im conversation, and the family were then admitted to 
share the joy. 

Esther sobbed and wept over her young mistress 
again and again, in a state of frantic joy. 

The evening came on and deepened, and before the 
family of Rabbi Benjamin had recovered their ordinary 





[SYRIA RELEASED BY TOMASINA | 


came forth, and Juan went in and met Syria. In their 
wild joy they forgot that the maiden was pledged to 
another, and clasped each other in a close embrace. 

Ben Israel left them together for an hour to their 
joy, and then he entered the room, and said: 

“ Juan, we leave to-night, as you know. Before I 
go Ihave one favour to ask of you. I trust your 
honour to keep it implicitly secret.” 

Juan assented, and Ben Israel proceeded : 

“T am rich, ‘Don Juan, and my money is all hidden 
in a secret place. I cannot take it with me. When 
we are settled somewhere will you bring it to me? 
I will share it with you for your trouble——” 

“I would not wish to share it, Ben Israel,” responded 
Juan. “I would take it to you as I would to my 
own father. Do not speak of pay, but trust me asa 
son.” 

His honest face and thoughtful eyes attested his 
sincerity. 

“ Will you come with me and see its hiding-place ?” 
asked Ben Israel. “ It is not far.” 

Juan assented, and the money-lender bade Syria 
put on her cloak and veil and accompany them, re- 
marking to the young sword-maker that he could 
not bear to leave his daughter behind him, even for 
so brief a space of time. 

As they passed out into the hall where the family 
were assembled, Senor Montes grasped Syria’s hand 
heartily, saying: 

“So, you were in the magician’s house, your father 
tells me, when he said you were drowned? I wouldn't 
wonder, Juan, if some of his other statements turned 
out as reliable. I can’t get rid of theidea that I’ve 
seen that magician before—but where, I cannot tell. 
His face puzzles me.” 

Ben Israel led his daughter and Juan Montes from 
the house, and the three glided silently along the 
streets; Syria between the twoshe loved so well, 
towards a cemetery, whose marble monuments rose 
like ghosts in the starlight. 

“ Here is the place,” said the Jew, as they passed in 
among the graves. “Here!” 

He paused at a tomb of glittering marble, and said : 

“In this place my wife is laid. We will go in.” 

He unlocked the door, and they entered. He then 
turned on the light of a lantern he carried under his 
cloak, and the young couple beheld a coffin lying upon 


calmness and quietness, a low knock at the outer door | a block of marble. 


announced the arrivai of Juan Montes. He was ad- |} 


mitted. and his father witn nim. 


“ Tlove to visit this spot,” said Ben Israel, ‘‘ after 


‘the death of my wife, and gradually the idea grew 


“ Juan,” said Ben Israel, choking with his joy, “the { upon me to conceal my wealth here, so that no popu- 


lost is found—the dead is alive!” 
He pointed to the parlour, from which the family 





lar outbreak could deprive my Syria of her patrimony. 
And so I contrived to dig a vault underneath this 
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tomb—a deep and narrow vault—where all my wealth 
is hidden.” 

He touched a spring between a couple of the blocks 
of marble that formed the flooring, and it flew up, re- 
vealing the vault bespoke of. It was filled with 
bags of gold and diamonds. The block that covered 
the cavity rested on stout transoms of iron. 

After Ben Israel had exhibited his wealth, and im- 
pressed upon the mind of Juan Montes the secret of 
the spring and the particular block under which the 
treasure rested, he made ——as secure as before, 
and approached the coffin of his wife. 

Ashe and Syria stood beside it, weeping silently, 
and bidding it a last farewell, Juan could not repress 
his tears of sympathy. 

“ And now let us go,” said Ben Israel, after a long 
silence, leading Syriaaway. “Yet, stay! I havo 


‘never trusted any man as I have trusted you to-night, 


Juan Montes, yet I feel that I have not relied upon 
your honour and your love for Syriain vain. In that 
little vault is a fast fortune, and I now give it entirely 
into your keeping.” f 

‘To be restored to you whenever you shall write 
me where to bring it,” responded Juan, clasping the 
hand of the Jew. elk 

They left the vault. Ben Israel locked it, giving 
Juan the key, and then the three preceeded in silence 
and tears to the rabbi’s dwelling. 

“We are all ready,” said the rabbi, meeting them at 
the door. “Our few valaables and provisions are 
packed upon the backs of our animals in the court. 
My daughters have put up clothing for us all, includ- 
ing Syria.” ! 

Syria withdrew with one of the daughters of Rabbi 
Benjamin, and soon returned habited in a soft, dark 
travelling robe. During her absence she had removed 
the diamonds from her former dress, and these, é0- 
closed in a little box, she now gave to Juan say- 
ing: 

© They are for your shop. Do not look at them 
until Iam gone. If it had mot been for me, you 
know, you would have been unmolested.” 

“It ‘is time to go,” said Ben Israel, with emo 


tion. . ith 
“ Farewell, Don Juan. My blessing remains W! 
you - d 
The lovers embraced with agonized hearts, 42 
Syria was then placed half-fainting upon her yr 
the rest of the party mounted, and they all rode 4 
of the court and down the street, leaving Juan on 
standing on the rabbi’s steps beside his foster-father, 
a statue of despair, 
(To be continued) 
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THE 


SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“The Warntng Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &c. 
a 
CHAPTER XIIL 


THE MIDNIGHT MESSAGE. 


There rang on o sudden a passionate cry, 
It will ring in my heart and my ears till I die. 
Tennyson. 

Os the night of the occurrence just narrated there 
was a dinner-party and ball at one of the noble man- 
sions in Portman Square. 

The house wasa blaze of light from roof to basement. 

A striped awning stretched from the doorway to 
the edge of the pavement, anda crimson drugget, with 
flowered borders, was laid over the steps and along 
the hall as far as the eye could see, losing itself ina 
grove of camellias and other choice plants, which the 
gaping crowd outside declared were artificial, assign- 
an & reason that “they were too beautiful to be 
Tea ! n 

A like opinion was entertained as to the company 
% carriage after carriage drove up and set down its 
freight of beauty and fashion. The dingy crowd 
would not believe in the reality of pearly complexions 
or abundant tresses, and openly questioned whether 
the sylph-like forms, which flitted past them like 
visions of beauty, did not owe more to art than 
uature, 

In this they were severe—as it is in the nature of 
ctities to be on matters which they don't understand— 
for Lady Severn, the hostess of the evening, had been 
siogularly fortunate in inducing the reigning belles 
of the season to accept invitations on this occasion. 
Her drawing-room presented, in consequence, a most 
attractive aspect. Wherever the eye was directed it 
Nentared fair faces amd exquisite forms—delicate 

coms frem aristocratic conservatories, grouped in a 
perfect “ Bouquet of Beauty.” 

R.. Lady Severn herself this assembly was a 
an and as she sat on a raised dais at the upper 

of the rooms and gazed around, her face was 
— with satisfaction. 

2 all England there was no prouder woman than 
bee yship. You could read this in her face. The 
po hog brow with which it was crowned seemed 

for a coronet ; the eyes, too, had a haughty, J 
look, which accorded well with the rest 





of the bold and decidedly marked features. 





[FINDING THE BODY OF LEONARD HAVERING.] 


But her pride was not of the vulgar type. 

It did not express itself in overbearing manners, or 
in loud and offensive display. 

Her toilet was a model of simplicity. 

On the present occasion she wore a dress of wine- 
coloured velvet, so dark that it appeared black except 
where the light caught it, and showed both its colour 
and that its texture was of the finest that the looms of 
Genoa can produce. This was relieved by a fall of 
Brussels lace, clasped at the throat by a brooch, 
formed of a single red diamond—the rarity of the 
colour both adding to and concealing its fabulous 
value. The head-dress was of a simple character, 
the hair itself forniing, as it should, the chief orna- 
ment; but the hair-coronet, which so well became the 
general style of her ladyship’s features, was relieved 
by scattered points of red diamond. 

Lady Severn was the sister of Lady Lomax. 

She had never approved of the match with Sir 
Gervase Lomax, which had resulted so disastrously ; 
but, at the same time, she had refused to turn her 
back upon her sister or her children, when, in conse- 
quence of the father’s outlawry, they were reduced to 
desperation. It was to her influence that they owed 
the family allowance which rendered them indepen- 
dent of the world. She also, be sure, insisted on that 
condition which forbade them degrading themselves 
by any kind of employment. 

While they could be preserved from that taint, she 
promised that her house should always be open to 
them ; that they should enjoy all the advantages of 
moving in her cirele; and that, so far as her power 
went, no one should dare to breathe a word in their 
disparagement. 

And what, it may be asked, had Lord Severn to say 
to this arrangement? 

The truth is, Lord Severn was nobody. People 
always spoke of the pair as “ Lady Severn and her 
husband.” Indeed, among friends, “Our husband” 
was the title his lordship usually went by. He was 
a little, thin, thread-paper of a man, with a disagree- 
able habit of clearing his throat with a loud “Hem!” 
as if he was going to say something, and never 
saying it. Occasionally, in his lady’s absence, he 
would astonish persons by breaking out, apropos of 
nothing, with the assertion that Lady Severn was a 
remarkable woman; but as this was hardly a point 
admitting of discussion with the husband, it seldom 
roduced any other effect than that of making every- 

y uncomfortable, and leaving his lordship to sub- 
side into dead silence. 

When we add that “Our husband” was given to 
taking snuff furtively and against the express mandate 








and behest of his lady, generally behind her back, and 
always in fear and trembling, enough has been said 
to render his introduction complete. 

Whether “Our husband” really approved of al} 
that was done for Lady Lomax may be doubted; but 
he liked Arthur as a handsome, manly fellow, and 
his admiration for Ada and Constance was unbounded. 
He once even went so far as to admit to Lady Severn 
that “their’s was the style of beauty he liked,” and as 
they were blondes, while his wife was dark, it is pos- 
sible that he soon regretted having made the asser- 
tion. 

As Lady Severn sat in state to-night, receiving 
those of her guests who had been invited to the bal! 
only, not to the dinner, Ada Lomax cccupied a seat 
by her side, and, as usual, shone conspicuous for her 
loveliness even in that ‘‘ Bouquet of Beauty.” 

Her eyes had a strained look and her face was pale, 
but this was attributed to the fatigue of the London 
season. 

No one guessed the real cause of it. 

No one suspected the agony that preyed on that 
young heart, and made its victim despair of relicf ex- 
cept in madness or death. 

Between the introductions, Lady Severn listened to 
the explanation Ada gave of recent family events. 

“ And so I understand,” she said, after an interrup- 
tion, “that you have heard nothing of that darling, 
thoughtless, wicked boy, Arthur, for a whole 
week?” 

“ For more than a week,” Ada replied. 

“And have ycu—has mamma no idea of what 
could have induced him to leave home ?” 

The fair girl shuddered, then answered quickly : 

“She has no idea whatever.” 

“Strange! And how cruelly thoughtless, unless 
something has happened. Do you think there is any- 
thing wrong?” 


2 


“Wrong!” 
The blanched lips quivered as they echoed that 
word. 


“ You mistake,” said Lady Severn. “I don’t, of 
course, mean to impute anything morally wrong to 
dear Arthur; he is incapable of that. But is it possible 
thst any accident has befallen him ? 

*t T—have—feared so,” said Ada, in a subdued voice, 
and as if giving expression to the thought with reluc- 
tance ; “ but I would not, for the world, mamma should 
think this.” 

“Quite right,” repliod her ladyship; ‘‘ but now, 
what steps have been taken to ascertain the truth? 
Have you advertised ?” 





“ Yee, daily ; but inas guarded a manner as possibles 
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so.as not to compromise Arthur's name or bring a rapture. ‘Glad you’ve had the courage to come. a Partly,” was the answer ; “ the name of the you 
seandal upon us. The world is so censorious !” | Permit me, the Count Rosario—Lady Severn—Miss | lady is Constance Lomax.’ 2 Mulig 
“ And not without cause, child. But what further? | Lomax.” At the mention of that namo the hapless sis 
You have contided this secret to some one ?” “ Lomax!” exclaimed the count. “ Ah, I have had | uttered a long, piercing scream, and, attempting tg 


“ To our friends, the Tresillians.” 

Involuntarily she blushed, and trembled at the men- 
tion of that name. 

Lady Severn detected it. 

“To Hamnet, I presame ?” she said. 

“Yes. He is Arthur's fiend.” 

“{ know. And as Arthur’s friend he fs harmless 
enough. What I have sometimes feared is that he is 
something more to you, Ada, than your brother's 
friend. I hope not. I trust not. A decent young 
fellow enough, no doubt; but I have higher views for 
you, darling. You are too precious to be thrownaway 
on a mere gentleman’s son. I look to yeu to restore 
the fortunes of ‘your brameh of our family. Why, what 
ails you, Ada ?” 

She might well ask. 

The beautiful face which turned from hers had 
grown suddenly colourless; the hand which she 
grasped was like a stene. 

“It is nothing,” murmured tne white lip. “The 
rooms are hot—and—and——” 

“ You love Hamnet Tresillian?” said her ladyship, 
ster 

ra cried Ada, strangely excited. “Oh, no, 20! 
Ho is nothing—nothing to me.” 

Lady Severn heard the denial, aud could not doubt its 
sincerity ; yet felt that there was some mystery here 
which she could nt fathom. 

“T emp glad, very glad to hear it,” was all she said. 


“And s0;” she resumed, “the Tresillians 
have taken up the search for Arthur, but without 
effect ?” 


“Yes; it was while om her way to their house that 
the accident befe? Constance which has given us so 
much additional alam I thought mamma 
have died when I was compelled to tell her of that 
fresh calamity. Happily we bave received aletterin the 
dear chil:t’s own hund, whieh sets our minds at ease so 
far. It appears that, whem knocked dowm by the cab, 
she was taken to the Hon, Leonard : house, 
which was close by. ‘There she recetwed every care.” 

“Most fortunate!” exelaimed her ladyship. “ We 
know the Haverings. They visit us. Leonard is the 
pride of the family —so handsome, so brave, but a little, 
little wild. However, they all doat on him. Well, 
and why did you not near from Constance for so 
long ?” 

“ Because fever and delirium set in, and they could 
not ascertain either her mame or address. The 
strange part of the affair is that she writes from Can- 
terbury.” 

“ From Canterbury?” 

The lady’s face grew instantly serious. 

“That is where his regimeat is quartered,” she 
said, in a serious tone. 

“ Yes.” 

“But this is strange. Constance must have been 
removed there while ill, and if so, for what purpose ? 
Oh—but no, with all her inexperience she would not 
have been so imprudent as to accompany a young man 
like Havering to Canterbury! No, ue, impossible.” 

Her ladyship uttered the last word in a high, 
excited tone. Asshe did so, she was startled by a 
face being thrust between her own and that of her 
fair niece. 

“May I ask what is impossible?” said a men’s 
voice. 

“ Mr. Garmeson !” cried her ladyship, angrily. 

" Offended?” asked the banker, playfully. “No, I 
nope not. Your ladyship spoke so loud that I can’t 
have surprised a secret ?” 

“Oh, no, we have no secrets, Ada and I,” Lady 
Severn replied, forcing a smile, though in her heart 
she resented the man’s ill-breeding, old friend. as he 


* That's right, then,” he returnec. “ And how is our 
fair young friend to-night?” he asked, addressing Ada, 
and holding out an ungloved hand. 

She simply bowed, and placed her hand in the broad 
palm, shuddering as it closed round her fingers, in 
spite of the white kid which covered them. 

“ Any fresh news of dear Arthur?” asked the banker, 
with a malicious smile. 

“ None,” replied Ada. 

“Ts it trae that our sweet Constanee has also dis- 
appeared ?” 

“She has gone on a visit wd 

“Toa young ¢avalry officer, I understand 2?” 

“Hush! for mercy’s sake!” pleaded the distressed 
girl, fearful above everything lest the words should 
reach the ears of those about. her. 

Fortunately Lady Severn, who had risen to receive 
a friend, heard nothing of this. 

As she resumed her seat, a. gentleman of foreign 
aspect came up, and laid two fingers on the banker's 
arm. 





“ Ab, my dear count!” cried Garmeson, ix affected 


” 





the pleasure of meeting 

*The lady's brother,” interposed the banker. 
* Quite riglit. When you first came to England.” 

“No, no. Only a week since,” persisted the 
count. 

“Then you may know something of his fate ?” 
exclaimed Ada. 

“No. He knows nothing,” Garmesom said, in a 
short, decided tone. “ Your memory grows Worse and 
worse, count.” 

The other admitted it, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
an elevation of his eyebrows, and a thaewing up of 
his hands, after the manner of his countrymen, aud the 
friends bowed and retired. 

The eyes of Lady Severn and her niees met in an 
inquiring glance as they went. Both entertained o 
vague suspicion; neither expressed it in words. 

Count Resario was Garmeson’s introduction, and as 


justified 
Hemnet ‘Tresilian respecting him—for this was the 
Italian of whom he spoke as being a gamster of 
the most desperate class. ‘The man had a serpent- 
like head, and a retreating, wrinkled forehead, his hair 


was black, cut quite close, and shone more like sealskin, 
than the covering of the human head. The eyes 
also, were like those of thc seal, but shared in the sini- 


dong, narrow, sallow face, 
moustache extended, losing 
The count was tall, 


Shertly after the introduction of this distinguished 
personage dancing commenced, and no further oppor- 
tunity presented itself for renewing the conversation 
between Lady Severn aud her niece which Garmeson 
had interru 

Ada danced but little, and it might have been 
observed that her partnérs were always of the banker's 
introduction. 

Once or twice the Count Rosario evidently ex- 
pressed to his frieud a wish to dance with her, but 
he was never permitted to do so. 

What excuses weve made Ada could not tell, but 
they answered the purpose, and she was glad in her 
heart that they did so. 

Hour after hour passed on, the night grew late, Lady 
Severn was exhausted, and Ada Lomax had resumed 
her seat by her side, when, to their surprise, Lord 
Severn, ‘* Our husband,” suddenly presented himself 
before them. 

He was in a state of flurry and excitement, and the 
thumb and finger of both his white kid gloves were 
suspiciously pressed together—concealing, in fact, a 
pinch of brown rappee. 

“Hem !” he began in his customary startling man- 
ner. 

His lady 1ooked up sharply. 

“Tony!” she exclaimed, “how you frighten one.” 
“ But, my dear ” he faltered, 

“ And as I live!” interrupted her ladyship, “ you 
are taking snuff! Snuff in your white gloves— 
positively !” 

His lordship shuffled his hands behind him, wiping 
his thumbs and fingers as he did so like a detected 
school-boy. 

“But, Margavet, my dear,” he began. 

“Well?” the lady demanded. 

“ The editor, my dear—the editor of the What-is-it— 
never recollect hames—just arrived. Horrible news, 
my dear by telegraph, from Canterbury ——” 

“ Canterbury !” exclaimed her ladyship and Ada 
Lomax in a breath 

“Hem! yes, my dear—but what's the matter? Oh, 
here is Mr. What’s-his-name? Editor of the What- 
is-it? He'll tell you all about it, I dessay ” 

And he pointed to a prematurely-old young man, 
wearing glasses, who bad advanced at the moment. 

All who were ia that part of the room gatlrered 
round, eurious. to hear what. the editor had to com- 
municate. 

“ My information, Lady Severn, isvery slight,” he 
said. “ We have just been telegraphed from Canterbury 
that Captain the Hon. Leonard Havering has been found 
murdered in the neighbourhood of the cavalry bar- 
racks. He was.a friend of yours 2” 

* Yes,” her Iadyship gasped. 

Her companion sat dumb with horror. 

“The telegram adds that the crime.is supposed 
to have been instigated by jealousy.” 

“ Do—you—know—their—names ?” Ada-asked, her 
lips trembling so that, they could scarcely form the 








words one by one. 


rise, fell back into the arms of Lady Severn, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OUTSIDE THE GATES. 
What is this tumult of the night? 
And who are these that mock the sight? 
A budding woman this should be— 
A woman thus unwomanly! Bryant, 
To give tho details of what the editor thus Telated 
in brief, it will be necessary to return te the barrack. 
yard at Canterbury. 
The cries and marmurs, accompanied by a battering 
with sticks, led to the gates being very speedily 


opened. 
Then those within caught sight of a motley and 
anruly crowd, which at once poured into the barrack. 
ard in aetream, Soldicrs, women, roughs, v 
witha sprinkling of deecntly-dressed 
constituted the crowd, which, even as. it moved, 
pressed round one central object, on which all eyes 
were fixed. 

As the corporal of the guard advan demanding 
the cause of this strange procceding, rts in front 
stood aside, and made a Jane for lim to pass through, 

Stepping forward, he found himself confronting 
woman of wild, ragged ont who appeared leading 
a white horse the le, her hand ¢lose to the 
bit, as if she rstood horses, and was accustomed 
to coutrol them. There wasa nian’s saddle on 
horse, butasecond woman was riding omit, si 


cig teping be ip aah as if with diff- 
corporal at the woman whe was leading 


the horses, and saw that she had black eyes, s 
tanned and freckled face, and a mass of rusty-black 
hair, which hung about her like a colt’s mane. She 
was poorly dressed in short clothes that did not reach 


the of her jaced-up boots; an old cloak hung from 
Sec shbehdven and « Canvass wallet rested on her 


All Pais he took in-&t’a glance, and so satisfied him- 
self that he had never seen her before. 
Then he looked at the horse, which had been down, 
and was stained with mire and blood. 
“Captain Havering’s horse!” he exclaimed, in- 
stantly recognizing it. ‘“ How did you come by it?” 
“Found it,” said the woman, who was not more 
than eighteen, speaking in a voice hoarse from per- 
petual cold. 
“ Found it ?” echoed the soldier. 
“ Yes.” 
“ And this woman, whois she?” 
He was looking at the rideras he spoke, and had 
just time to notice that sie wore a fantastic bonnet, 
and had a low forehead, and long dangling earrings, 
when he was utterly disconcerted by her springing 
into his arms, and so alighting. 
“ Ah, mon Dieu !” she cried, raising and spreading 
out her hands, “ you know not me, m’sieur? I was 
La Grange, Madame la Grange, but zis moment I am 
beside myself, I am another-a-ove. Qh, ze brave 
capitaine! Ze dear, beautiful, brave man! , I loved 
him worse than myself. Oh, moch, moch worse!” 
She was still speaking when Captain Poulter, 
Thorn, the Canary, and three or four others of their 
party came up, on their way to the ball at the Deanery. 
“ What does all this mean?” Poulter asked, in 
amazement. ; 
“That is what I’m trying te understand, sir,” said 
the corporal, 
“ Trying be hanged!” cried Poulter.“ Hore you, 
one of you, explain. What brings you here? 
deuce take it, whose horse is that? Why, it’s Havet- 
ing’ Lf ” 
“ Yes,” said La Grange. 
“ And who are you?” he demanded. 
“Oh, he live in my beautiful, beautiful house.” 
“TI recollect. And how came the horse in your 
ion ?” Poulter‘asked, turving sharply to the gitl 

who still clutched at the bridle, 

it Honestly," was the sullen answer, 

“Indeed! Did Captain Havering entrust it © 

un?” 

et 

“ ¥et you bring it bere?” 

“Where should I take it 2” the girl asked, sharply. 

“Had you there, dear boy,” ,cried Jack Thora, 
nudging his friend, and cpolly stepping im front 0 
him. “ You're too.rough, too imperious. Just like 
you. Now, dear girl, tell us the story in your ps 
way, tell. us all about it—what has happened, = 
where it. happened, and how it happened, all ia 9% 
own. way.” 

“ Pardon, m’sicur,” interposed Madame La Greet 
forieg her head and jingling ber earrings I 

t 





myself to tell you. Ht is the dusk, Lamat my #7 
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—— |. 
Iam on ze spy. Two—three heurs a-since 
gweet capitaine have leave, mountant on the white 
the avec—pardon—wis ze little-a-tail. Every mo- 
horse to myself, * He will return.’ No, no—he 
emenot, He come not. I am in des-pair. My eye 
js on 2e Toad. Suddenment I behold—oh, mon Dieu, 
how, what, which is it I behold? It is ze white horse 
wis ze little-n-tail ! I have no time to think. I am 
fown, I am in the read. Mad’moiselle”—here she 
inted to the girl holding the horse—glare at me 
with her big negro eye. Do Ieare? No—oh, no! 
(Where is ze brave capitaine ?’ I demand. She know 
not, She know only that she have found ze white 
horse wis ze little-a-tail flying wild, ramping, 
riderless, in ze night. Ah, horror! I have no more 
eae. Lama wild women, Tam what you call—frantie. 
Ina moment I am in ze saddle, and | am here.” 
Though told’ with great rapidity, and in broken 
English, this tale was intellizible enough. 
AH whe heard it instinctively turned to the girl for 
its corroboration. 2 
*Y-you found the horse riderless in the r-road ?” the 
asked of her. 
“Qn the common,”’ she replied. 
“You saw n-nothing ofthe r-rider ?” 


“No.” 
wWhat were you doing there at that hour?” asked 


She ‘hesitated a moment, then blurted out her 


“Por game ?” 

“No, Rabbits.” 

“You were alone?” 

Again a moment’s hesitation. 

* Yes.” 

No one who heard the answer believed it, and all 
eves bent on her face with a close, suspicious scrutiny. 
Jut she did not blench. There was a sullen, defiant 
manner about her, as if truth and falsehood came alike 
to her, and equally required braving out. 

To the next question asked of her she replied with 
increased reluctance. 

It was.as to her name. What was it? 

: “Madge Cooter,” she replied. 

Both the questioners started at that answer. 

“You are the daughter-of one of my tenants? ” 
usked Poulter. “You live in the Rents?” 

“Yes.” 

The sullen expression of her face intensified as she 
spoke, She seemed to know by instinct that this 
awowal would not help her, would on the contrary 
increase any suspicion that might be against her. 

And in this she was right. 

“So—so!” cried Poulter, as he bent on her a look 
which boded little good, “you're Cooter’s Madge, are 
you? A nice lot, all of you—a hopeful lot! And so 
you came by the horse ‘honestly, did you? You 
fund if running wild on the common? And in your 
fnocent little heart you set off to bring it back to its 
table? Isthatit? Is that what we're to believe?” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, boldly. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” sneered the captain; “and, 
pry, where was your precions father all this time? 
And your hulking brothers, Low far off were they ?” 

The girl hesitated a moment. 

“IT don’t know,” she then replied. 

“No? ‘Take care’ We shall find ont. I don’t 
like the fook of this, Madge Cooter, I have my doubts 
md suspicions, and so I tell you fairly. You're a bed 


lot, you Cooters, and bad Ml come of you. Tisn’ta 
ag0 since you were in trouble. The ‘gentleman’ 


vho disappeared at the ‘Reuts’ isn’t yet found, and 

though er did slip through ‘by owning that he 

tole the locket you pawned, Madge, knowing it to be 

stolen—very well knowing it to be stolen—he may 

lave to answer for it yet. And now here you are, 

sere and finding horses, and deuee knows what 
es. 


“I did find it,” the girl persisted, doggedly. 
_ “Oh, I daresay. You and yours are clever at find- 
ing. But come, we must know more of this, You 
ody saying that you've seen nothing of the 


Nothing.” 
= did not pass you, going or coming? ” 
0 


“You don't know whether he has been thrown, or 
whether any violence has been used ‘towards him? ” 
lonly know what the horse shows,” replied Madge. 
's blood on it!” i 
could ‘be no doubt of that. The dim ‘light 
™as sufficient to show a great red stain on the neck. 
th La ‘Grange, too, held out her gloved hands 
‘corroboration. 
Bee!” she cried, “they are all red!” 
wv strange!” ejaculated the Canary, ex- 
‘mining the hands and the hotse through an eye-glass 
urral sizes too large for his bird-like eye. 
an more!” exclaimed Poulter, in a more serious 
than he had yet spoken; for the fact of the blood 


a“ 
« 
“ 


4 








invested the matter with grave interest, “‘ you declare 
that you were alone when the horse attracted your 
attention ?” 

“No one was with me.” 

“Did no one pass? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“ He did!” 

She darted out her right band as she spoke, and 
pointed with her forefinger straight at a man who 
had been an unnoticed spectator of what had passed. 

That man was the recruit—Abel Stone. 

He stood bareheaded, his face bleeding, his jacket 
half-torn open, with the soldiers constituting the 
guard—and who were distinguished ‘by their helmets 
and heavy cloaks—pressing round him. 

At the girl’s words he dashed forward. 

“Tt is false!” he exclaimed, with a fierce, excited 
manner. 

“You lie!” retorted Madge. “You did pass. I 
saw you.” 

“ You will swear this? ” he demanded. 

“T will take my Bible oath of it.” 

Cowed by the boldness of this assertion, and the 
defiant look with which it was accompanied, the 
recruit glanced in a bewildered, irresolute way from 
face to face, and simply answered : 

“ Denial is useless, then.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SEARCH IN THE NIGUT. 
Silence and Shadow, angels twin, 
Brooded o'er earth; yet Death and Sin, 
These darker angels still were nigh, 
And did their work as silently. Olivia. 

Ir was pretty clear that Leonard Havering had met 
with some misadventure. 

Perhaps only a fall from his horse. 

More likely, asa little investigation showed, violence 
had been used toward him, though in whet way or 
with what object, it was not easy to say. 

Suspicion pointed to Madge Cooter, and suspicion 
pointed yet more strongly to Abel Stone. ‘The wo- 
man’s character was kad, and ler account of herself 
questionable. Of the reeruit little was known, except 
that he had returned after hours in an irregular man- 
ner, and in a state which warranted the darkest 
surmises. ! 

When marched into the guard-room, it was found 
that he had not only lost his capand gloves, but that 
his face and hands were torn and bleeding, that there | 
was blood on his jacket, and that the knees of his | 
trousers were torn across. 

“ Evidently in a struggle,” the soldiers said. 

“No,” he replied. 

“ How then?” they asked. 

“In fighting my way back across country,” was 
his explanation. 

They shook their heads. Things looked black 
against him, they all agreed. 

And they leoked blacker still when facts came to 
be known and pieced together. 

Of course, it all came out about the lady at Wood- 
bine Cottage. No attempt was made to keep up the 
fiction of a secret about it now. Havering’s man, 


She stated that, when the reconciliation was com- 
plete, Constance Lomax—the soldier writhed at the 
mention of that name—retired to her own reom, and 
on her being sought there soon after, it was found that 
she had fled. The room was empty. 

On that, madame said, Havering had mounted the 
“ white horse with the little-a-tail,” and had set off in 
search of her. 

That was toward sunset; he had not siuce been 
seen. 

These facts, coupled with the finding of Havering’s 
horse, and the conduct of Abel Stone (as he still 
called himself) were felt to point strongly to one con- 
clusion, namely, that the gentleman recruit had, in 
mes, probability, some guilty knowledge of his officer's 
ate. 


So serious was the aspect which affairs thus 
assumed, that it was felt necessary that prompt and 
decided steps should be taken. 

The first step was to communicate with the colone? 
of the regiment, and in the meantime Abel Stone was 
placed in confinement under a strong guard, 

The eolonel heard the story through, then gaye his 
orders. 

He did not, he admitted, like the look of the thing. 
Havering might have met with an accident; but all 
things eonsidered, there was strong ground for sus- 
pecting foul play. Clearly the proper thing was to 
cause search to be made for the officer in the locality 
where the horse was found. 

This he ordered to be done. 

In a short time the neighbourhood of the barracks 

a singular sight. 

The night was dark, the wind fresh, and big drops 
of rain spattered down at intervals, 

Through the darkness, and facing the wind and 
the increasing rain, little groups of men set forth, 
parties of half-a-dozen soldiers, wrapped in their 
heavy cloaks, every such party being attended by p 
few civilians, animated by strong, nrorbid curiosity, 

Each party carried a lantern, some of them two, 
and as the night was thick, and the difficulty of find- 
ing a way consequently great, the restless and im- 
patient followers soon lopped dry branches, or pulled 
bushes out of the hedges, aud izniting these, formed 
terches, which smoked and flared red in the wind, 
and gave a fantastic and unreal aspoct to everything 
@round, 

As it was uncertain where the missing man might 
lie, if, indeed, he was lying, as was surmised, some- 
where out in the cold and darkness, each party took a 
separate course, and once clear of the barracks, the 
flaring torches and quiet, swinging lauteras, moved 
off in different directions. 

Fhe main body went in as straight a line as pos- 
sible to the spot where Madge Cooter declared she 
had first seen the horse. 

Poulter, Thorn, and the Canary, all accompanied 
this party, and Madge herseM marched with a firm, 
brisk step, between two men, who, more for form’s 
sake than for anything else, carried drawa swords. 

It was necessary to examine the road as they weut, 
and in passing anything like a copse, or any sugges- 
tive patch of brake or furze, they would and 
make the best use of the torches and lanterns. In this 
way much time was consumed in going over a little 





Frank, blurted out all he knew, not omitting to 
state that the recruit, Abel Stone, had been des- 
patched to the cottage, by his master’s orders, with a 
letter at noon that day, since which nothing had been 
seen of him up to this hour. 

Here Madame La Grange took up the tale. 

She stated that, so far as she could gather, the lady 
whe had been brought to her house was either related | 
to the recruit who called himself Abel Stone—though | 
that was plainly not his real name—or there was some | 
tie of friendship or affection between them. Then 
she described the scene of the morning, not forgetting 
to give a high eolouring to the soldier's language, 
and picturing the assaults on the officer as brutal in 
the extreme. 

At this, everyone ledked particularly grave—none 
more 80 than the Cauary, who being little and skinny, 
with no body'to speak of, regarded with becoming 
horror the idea of personal chastisement on the 
ose of the a giants ia the ranks over whom 


tyranniz 

“Pity he hadn’t his sword!” exclaimed this callow 
chick. 

«Why ?” asked honest Jack Thorn. 

“That he might have c-cut down the brate.on the 

” was the answer. 

The Brute heard it with a pitying smile. He was 
forced also to listen to La Grange’s’version of what 
followed, of his ignominious dismissal’to the barracks, 
and of the loving reconciliation which the French- 
woman ‘declared followed between the captain and 
his victim. That the latter statement was a lie, 
invented only to torture him by therevenyeful French- 
woman, he knew; and the next link in the woman’s 
story showed this. 








ground. 
And always, when they held up the lanterns.and 


looked ahead, aud then turned an inquiring gaze on 
Madge, she had the same answer for their look. 

“ Further on,” she said, perpetually. 

So often, indeed, did she give this answer, that they 
began to doubt whether she was not playing them 


| false, and leading them on a wild-geose clase, 


Once Thorn ventured to hint this to her. 

She stopped abruptly. 

“ You doubt my word ? ” she asked, fiercely. 

** Well———” he was beginning to auswer. 

“You, and the captain, end that suiggering jacka- 
napes mistrost me?” she interrupted. “Ge alone, 
then. Find for yourselwes. I won't.” 

She jerked the tangled hair out of her eyes, folded 
her bare arms, and stood angry and defiant, 

“ Weally,” exclaimed the Canary, half-ternified ; 
“this sort. of thing, you knew, w-woat do, you 
know!” 

Poulter shouldered him aside in a moment, 

“Come, Madge,” he said, “ don’t sutk. If we doubt 
you, and those about you, whose fault is it? P’raps 
I spoke a little hard just now—I daresay I did, for 
I'm apt to do it, too apt; but if I was wrong, I ask 
your pardon. There—I couldn't do more if you wero 
Queen of England. And if I’ve judged yeu, wrongly, 
or led others to do so, why, I’m sorry for it, And 
there’s my band to that.” 

He held out lis white hand as he spoke, and Madge 
caught it and pressed it in her brown palm. She did 
not say a word, but tho sullen lock died out of her 
face, and her lips twitched and qnivered, and she 
passed the back of her free hand across her eyes. 

Then, melted by the magic of a generous -word, 
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yet scorning to betray her weakness, she drew herself 


up, and marched on, 


They had gone some three miles now, and soon the 
white road began to branch off to right and left in 
bridle-paths and sbeep-tracks that led away into the 


open country. Vegetation was sparse at this point ; 
but a few trees were scattered about singly and in 
clumps, and there was a sprinkling of underwood, 
briar, and furze and brake, all black and stunted in 
this winter time, adding to, rather than detracting from, 
the desolation of the place. 

At one point a stream passed under the road, 
through a tunnelled way, and spread out on the right 
hand to what, in'summer, was a pond with rushes in it, 
and water-lilies floating on its surface, but had now 
dwindled to a morass. On the further side of this.trees 
grew, forming a little copse of utterly forlorn and for- 
saken aspect. 

As they approached this place, Madge suddenly 
started, and cried out. 

** See !” she shrieked. 

They halted, and looked in the direction in which 
her outstretched finger pointed. The lanterns only 
formed a luminous circle on the ground, and the torches 
were smouldering: the range of light, therefore, was 
limi 

And within that range nothing unusual met their 

aze. 

“You did not see him?” demanded Madge.’ “ Not 
the man who crossed the road before us, and plunged 
into the copse ?” 

No. Of all the party rot one had seen him. They 
were certain—they were positive of this ; but their 
denial made her angry. 

“Come,” she cried out, seizing a lantern as she 
spoke. “ Who will search with me? Who bas the 
courage? What! are you all cowards?” 

She held the lantern above her head, and darted 
from the road; then carefully skirting the morass— 
round which the ground was soft and yielding—strug- 
gled toward the trees. 

Animated by her example, some followed, and some 
tingered in the road. The general impression was 
that she had been mistaken. And if it was not a fancy 
and a delusion, the more reasonable felt that it was 
useless to make for the copse, as the darkness would 


Surely not the woman who knelt beside the body, 
and wept over it, with a wild and passionate sorrow, 
as over one who had been near and dear to her ? 

She was a low, rough créature, the associate of the 
worst of characters, and had been found in possession 
of the horse from which the dead man had evidently 
fallen ; but could this have been her act ? 

Both Poulter and Jack Thorn asked themselves 
this question. While they did so, and while the 
soldiers who were of the party dragged their dead 
captain from the morass, and laid his senseless form on 
the dry ground, the tramping of feet in the direction 
of tlie copse arrested attention. 

It was one of the smaller parties who had been out 
on the search and who had accidentally come upon 
this scene. 

A glance at the dead body of Leonard Havering, 
stretched on the grass, was sufficient to inform them of 
the real state of affairs. 

“You see!” cried Captain Poulter, in a voice husky 
with emotion—“ you see what has happened? Have 
you discovered any trace of the perpetrator of this 
horrible crime ?” 

“ Yes,” said the foremost of the party. 

“Thank God! But what is it?” 

“Why, captain, on the other side of the copse there, 
not a hundred yards off, we: picked up this soldier's 
cap. It’s been lately dropped there, and there's blood 
upon the lining.” 

He held out a forage-cap, such as was worn in the 
regiment stationed at the barracks,,as he spoke. 
“ What troop?” asked the captain, eagerly. 
“Troop A.” 

“ What name—what number is there on it?” 
“ There's neither one nor the other,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Most likely it belongs to some recruit, just 
joined ta 
“Right,” cried Poulter. ‘Our suspicions are con- 
firmed. A thousand to’one it’s Abel Stone who's guilty 
of this horrible outrage! ” 
The facts of the case certainly warranted that con- 
clusion. 





(To be continued.) 





SAY NOT WOMAN'S LOVE IS BOUGHT. 





enable the individual, whoever he might be, to 
escape before the place of his retreat could be 
reached. 

Such was the position of affairs when, to the 
astonishment of the whole party, Madge Cooter, whose 
figure was distinctly visible in the light of the lantern 
which she carried, suddenly stopped, started, and then 
dropped on her knees in the yielding mud. 

Some thought she had fallen, but those nearer also 
stopped at the same moment, and their faces and ac- 
tions exhibited surprise and consternation. 

Exclamations of horror burst from every lip. 

“Who is it?” demanded Poulter, rushing to the 
spot. “ What has happened?” 

“Look—look!” she said, turning an excited face 
towards him. 

Thus addressed, he bent his head over her shoulder, 
and there beheld a sight at which he recoiled with 
horror. 

“Good heaven!” he exclaimed, in an awed and in- 
credulous tone. “ Leonard Havering—dead!" 

It was, indeed, the face of Leonard Havering which, 

white and ghastly, stared up into the dark night with 
eyes to which light and darkness had become alike in- 
different. His body lay half-submerged in the mud 
of the morass, and only the noble head, and those 
‘broad shoulders, and that manly chest of his could be 
seen, crushing down the withered rushes, and the long 
grass. 
The fine, classic head of the young soldier was 
beautiful even in death ; but it had received one ter- 
rible disfigurement. On the left temple there was the 
mark where a bullet had entered the head, splintering 
as it went, and from this an ensanguined stream was 
yet trickling. 

From this wound it was obvious that instant death 
had resulted. 

“ This is serious,” said Poulter, as he examined the 
‘wound by the lantern light. “There has been foul 
play here. The poor fellow has been murdered!” 

“ Murdered !” passed from lip to lip like an echo, 
and there was a momentary silence as if each shuddered 
in realizing the idea whieh that word conveyed. 

For though the minds of all t had been pre- 
ptred for some catastrophe, it was for something short 
of this horror—this strange and monstrous sight. 

That one so young and handsome, so highly born, 
so brave, and s« beloved—one to whom the world 
opened so brilliant a prospect—should be lying out 
there in the darkness, dead and mutilated, seemed in- 
credible ! 

Yet the stern and terrible reality of the fact was not 
to be questioned. 

Seeing that, the natural, the inevitable inquiry was 
—who had been guilty of this monstrous deed ? 





Ou! say not woman’s love is bought 
With vain and empty treasure ! 
Oh! say not woman’s beart is caught 

By every idle pleasure ! 

When first her gentle bosom knows 
Love’s flame, it wanders never! 
Deep in her heart the passion glows, 

She loves, and loves for ever. 


Oh! say not woman's false as fair, 
That like the bee she ranges, 

Still seeking flowers more sweet and rare, 
As fickle fancy changes. 


Ah! no, the love that first can warm 
Will leave her bosom never ! 
No second passion e’er can charn— 


She loves, and loves for ever. 8. M. R. 





LADY VENETIA. 
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CHAPTER XXIXx. 
Ob, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

Lucta watched the receding figure of the stranger 
as long as it was visible, and then, with a buoyant 
spring, gained the side of the cradle, and said with 
joyful intonation : 

“ Little Pierro, my fortune is made, and so is yours, 
for I will have you taught to sing as I do.” 

“Only the angels can hope to do that, signorina ; 
but I am glad you think of me, for I love you—I love 
you so dearly !” and his thin fingers stroked her shin- 
ing hair. 

“Yes, Pierro,” continued the excited girl, ‘I will 
take charge of your education, and as soon as I am 
able I will have you removed to Reggio with your 
good mother. We shall find something for her to do, 
and your fingers shall be taught to make soul-stirring 
music on the violin. You must have an instrument, 
you know, and some day you shall be world-renowned 
by your skill upon it.” 

The meagre face of the boy flushed, and he 
excidedly said: 


“That will be grand—grand! If I could learn to } man 
shovel hat hp ch aed. a 
the cottage and dismounted. He grave 

the door, and when he stood upon the threshold 


use my fingers well, I should not care so much about 
my crippled feet.” 

Lucia left a tear and a kiss upon the child’s brow, 
and softly said : 

“God is good to all his children, Pierro, and he 
shows his love for you by sending me hither to 
oe you on in the only career that you can be fitted 
‘or. ” 


promises? that he was not amusin 
expense of a credulous girl, but to cast all thought 
her into oblivion when she is removed from bis sight” 


expectation passed away. 


welcomed him, at the same time informing 


b oe P ae 
our poor house, signoriaa, and I shall 
him for it.” : mo ae 
At that moment Rosella returned, full of curicgi 
concerning the stranger who had entered the house 
her absence. Lucia, in glowing language, inf, 
her of what had occurred, and dwelt on his elena 
sistance, on the certainty she now felt that she wit 
int A 





be enabled to her d career j 
ditable manner. The woman was shrewd sabing 
ligent for one of her class, and she asked: 


“Was this gentleman an. utter stranger to 
signorina? If he was, he must have taken 9 vaya 
den fancy to you, to make such offers of Service in thy 
little time he was here.” 

‘He is not an entire stranger, Rosella. He hy 
seen me before and recognized me, though I confess I ij 
not remember him. I sang ata party at Reggio why: 
[ visited that, place with the Marchesa of Colony, 
Senor Strozzi was present on that Occasion, and hy 
knew that an offer had been afterwards 
by the manager of the opera troupe. Only think, Rp. 
sella, how fortunate itis forme that the prima dom 
has lost her voice for a season. I do not wish he 
any evil, I am sure, but if she will ouly remain hous 
wr ¥ have a chance to become famous, my fortune 
made.” 

Rosella looked into the eager face of the 
now flushed with excitentent and sparkling wi, 
animation, and she could not resist her enthusiasn, 
She warmly said: 

“T hope the signor was in earnest, and you may som 
hear from the manager; but until the letter actually 
comes I shall be afraid to believe’ in such good dor. 
tune. If he had not been so particular about having 
Sister Mariago with you, I might have been suspicioy 
of him, but he seems at least to bave ideas of pp 
priety.about sucha young thing as you are,” 

* Dear Rosella, he is a noble, kind gentleman, and] 
feel very sure that I shall hear from Reggio below 
long. I wish Sister Maria would come back, that] 
may tell her what fine prospects have opened belon 
me.” 
“She cannot be much longer gone,” roplied th 
smiling Rosella, ‘‘and it will be rare news to her that 
you have found so influential a friend.” 
On the following day the nun returned, wearied ani 
disappointed. She had hoped to obtain an advane 
on the next quarter’s rent of her small.estate, but 
found such sickness and suffering in the family of he 
tenant that she relinquished all hepe of assistanw 
from, that quarter for several months to come. She 
devoted herself to nursing them back to health, and 
returned even poorer than she went. 
Lucia was glad to lighten her care by informing he 
of what had occurred during her absence, Bister 
Maria inquired minutely concerning the stranger, aud 
did not seem surprised that the singing of Lucia hai 
led to the interest Strozzi manifested for her. Nothing 
seemed to her more natural, since he had known be 
in her more fortunate days, and she smiled hopefully 
she said : 
“We must wait and see what will come of it, ny 
dear. I do not think any lover of music whobs 
heard your voice will be likely to forget its charming 
qualities.. If the prima donna is ill, it will evidently 
be to the manager's interest to secure such a substitale 
as you will prove.” , 
“Then you think Signor Strozzi will not forget his 
g himself at the 


“T trust not, Lucia; but a few days will determine. 


If it is possible to do so, I will see Dr. Strozzi, lem 
something about his kinsman, and then I can satisly 
any lingering doubts I may have concerning tis 
stranger.” 


“Do not cherish doubts, dear sister; let us rather 


hope, for that is all we now have to sustain us,” 

Lucia, with the sanguine impulsiveness of her years. 
“I know not whither we shall turn, if—if—— ™% 
I will not anticipate disappointment in an affair of sued 
vital importance to me.” 


The nun said no more, and many days of wea 


She journeyed on foot to Colonna in the hope that 


an interview with the physician might give her som 
assurance of the character of his kinsman; but t her 
annoyance learned that Dr. Strozzi had gone 
visit to Naples, from which he was uot ex 
return for several weeks. 


ons 
pected 1 


Hope had almost died out, when, one mornings 
wearing the shrouding black garments 7 
a priest reined up _his mule in from 


said : ‘ 
“I believe this is the cottage of Rosella, the widow 
of Benedetto, the stone mason ?” 


arose and 


Rosella, who was alone ia the outer room, him fet 





“ Yes, God was very good when he sent you to 


she was the person referred to. 
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the blessing of heaven rest upon the 

dno peed telaned shaliet, tx: thaon sha 

wet i, Daughter, my business is with a holy 

known as Sister Maria, and with a young girl 

jg under her protection. I trust. they are still 

ith you.” ' 

wobe aye Sonn father, and I will at once inform 

of your arrival. Pray be seated, and make your- 
emt to all my house contains.” 

uThank you, daughter, but I may not tarry in the 

ce of my errand. I was sent hither bya 

tleman who thought the calling of a mes- 
foe gould give confidence to these unprotected 
omen in the credentials I bear. Bring me to speech 
yith them as Soon as may be, if you please.” 

saw him comfortably seated, and then 
justened to inform her guests that the long-expected 
pessenger had arrived. : 

[ocis started up in a flutter of excitement, anda 
fiat flush came into the check of Sister Maria, for 
de was sadly embarrassed to know whither she 
gould turn for assistance if this hope failed them. 

The three returned to the room in whliich the pre- 
toded priest sat. He arose, and greeted them with 

ye courtesy as he said : 

“Tam the bearer of a letter from Signor Strozzi to 
q Tucia Ganazzi, and this must be the lady to 
ghom itis to be delivered.” : 

Hebowed over Lucia’s hand, and placed init a 
ier which he drew from a pouch at his side. She 
wok it with trembling fingers, and breaking the seal, 
nad the following words : 

“Reggio, November 10, 18—. 

“SignortvA GANAZZI:—I have been successful in 

negotiation with Guerina, and I found his anxiety 
ogeat'to secure your services that I almost named 
yyownterms. Your salary will be as high as he 
hsever paid to any prima donna, and I have bar- 
gined that it shall be advanced quarterly. 

“Theenclosed agreement between us will slow you 
vist you have to expect, and it only requires your 
signature to become valid. The bearer of this, 
fuer Ignacius, will advance to you such a sum as. 
vil defray your expenses hither, and if you will 
spt his escort, he will accompany you to 


Flees by this time that your friend has returned, 
aiwill accompany you hither. I have made ar- 

ts to have you both received in a respect- 
diefamily in which you can remain till you have 
tmeto look around you, and make permanent ar- 
nogements for a residence here. 

*] anticipate a great triumph in your début, and I 
dulluse my best efforts to promote its success. I 
oe this much to the memory of the late Marchesa of 
(donna, for she was a good friend to me at one time 
inmy life, and I shall be glad to repay a portion of 
beets Lowe her to one in whom she took so deep 
winterest. Respectfuily, “ B. Srrozzt.” 

The paper enclosed in this purported to be an 
agigement on the part of Guerina to pay Lucia 
Guazziso large a sum for six months services as 
ditfsinger in his troupe that the young girl's eyes 
oped wide with astonishment. She stammered : 

*This—this is far more than I expected—than I sup- 
peed my singing would command—even after I had 
heome known.” 

The priest smiled blandly. 

“You are not apparently aware, my daughter, that 
he people of the world pay any price for that which 
tihisters to their enjoyment. If your voice is as fine 
Srepresented, the sum now offered you is but a tithe 
what you may command after you become celebrated. 
Signor Strozzi was enthusiastic in his praises, and the 
mbager was only too happy to secure your services, 
Tor myself,I am at your command, though I could 
uve wished that circumstances did not force on you 
te choice of such @ profession.” 

Thank you, father, but music is my only talent, 
mitogain my bread I must use such resources as 
lave been given me.” 

“Right, my daugliter; we are commanded to suffer 
wtalent to.lie idle; but if you had a vocation for a 
tligious life, I could have placed both yourself and 
jurfriend.in an asylum, in which you would have 
bn safe from the snares that may beset your path in 
ftecareer you are ambitious to enter on. You may 
ttoose now between the convent of Santa Rosa and 
the boards of the opera house. It was only on the con- 
on that such a choice should be offered you that 
ee te accept the mission which brought me 
jiacis slightly changed colour, and, after a pause, re- 


“Leannot thank you too deeply for the kind inte- 
me take in my affairs, father; but I do not think 
We any vocation for a conventual life. I prefer 
“was the engagement at Reggio.” 
th au air of resigned disappointment the con- 
te actor said : 





“Ibis ever thus with the young andvuuntriew. dhe 





holy peace that sanctifies the abodes of purity and de- 
votion seems to them but deadly monotony. I will 
not attempt to combat your decision, daughter, for I 
plainly see that it springs from a distaste to the se- 
clusion I offer you. I trust that in the time to come, 
you will never have cause to-regret the decision of this 
hour.” 

“If I do, father, the blame will rest upon myself. 
I will endeavour to walk uprightly in the career I 
have chosen, and bring no reproach upon the holy 
church of which I am a most unworthy member.” 

“So be it, daughter. But perhaps your friend here 
may have some arguments to back mine, which may 
yet induce you to change your views. Her dress as- 
sures me that she is already a lay nun, and she may 
not object to render her vow perpetual.” 

He turned with an air of extreme deference to 
Sister Maria, and awaited her reply. She quietly 
said: 

“Such is not my wish, father. I have found so 
much to do in the cause of humanity while wearing this 
dress, and using thefreedomof action it gives me, that I 
should be unwilling to accept in exchange the quiet 
routine of duty in the walls of aconvent. It is also 
my wish that Lucia shall enter on tle career before 
her. I shall remain beside her to guard her from evil, 
and the good impulses within her will lead her to 
share her prosperity with those less fortunate than 
hezself.” 

“I cannot cavil at your views, sister, for they are 
in accordance with ali I have been told of you. To 
console the suffering and minister to their wants has 
been the employment of your life, and if you train 
this fair young creature to follow in your footsteps, 
yeu will, perhaps, do as good service to the cause of 
Christ as if you induced her to renounce all worldly 
aspirations.” 

The nun bowed to this flattering speech, but-made 
no other reply, and the visitor turned again to Lucia, 
and asked : 

“Will it be possible for you to set out for Reggio 
to-morrow, signorina? My time is brief, and so soon 
as I have attended to some important business which 
brings me to this neighbourhood I must set out on 
my return.” 

“T shall be quite ready to go at any hour that shall 
be most convenient to yourself, father. We have but 
few preparations to make, and if a conveyance can be 
obtained, we will set out in the morning.” 

“Leave that tome. Signor Strozzi commissioned 
me to make such arrangements as will be necessary 
toward your removal, and a yacht belonging to a 
friend of his will touch at a small fishing village on 
the coast, and remain there till we arrive.” 

“The signor is very kind,” said Lucia, warmly, 
“and Lam grateful to him. for providing us with so 
respectable an escort as yourself.” 

He bowed, and after a little more conversation, in 
which he won still further upon their confidence, arose 
to take his leave. Rosella pressed on him such re- 
freshment as her house afforded, but this he declined, 
and blessing them with much apparent unction, 
mounted his well-kept mule, and rode slowly away. 

Lucia, in a transport of joy, threw herself into the 
arms of her friend, and exclaimed : 

“TT am happier than I ever hoped to be again. Oh! 
sister, this is a piece of rare good fortune to us. I began 
to fear that I should become a burden to you, my 
dearest friend. Now I shall sdbn be able to repay 
Rosella’s kindness, and give her poor child a chance 
in the future. Yes—I am very happy, and most 
grateful that a way has been opened before me to use 
the talent I possess.” 

The nun tenderly caressed her, and replied: 

“ J, too, am deeply grateful, Lucia; for it seemed as 
if evil fortune was closing around us, But the light 
has dawned on thedarkness, and I repent the rebel- 
lious doubts that began to arise within me. Providence 
must have sent Signor Strozzi to this door that he 
might hear you sing. The priest seems to be a cour- 
teous gentleman, though rather too much given to 
making flattering speeches.” 

‘‘ Ah, that is because he praised you; but, to my 
thinking, no one can say more than you deserve. If 
Father Ignacius only errs in that way, I, for one, shall 
readily forgive him.” 

Acute as Sister Maria was; she was completely 
deceived by the care with which the two confede- 
rates had managed their snare; and while she and 
Lucia joyfully prepared for their departure, Baldoni 
met the soi-disant priest at a point agreed on between 
them. 

This person was no other than Tomaso, the confi- 
dential servant of Amalfi; and he himself had played 
the part of Signor Strozzi. 

Even Lvcia’s youth and trustful innocence had 
not moved him from his purpose; and, in a sulse- 
quent interfiew with Baldoni, every detail of the plan 
was arranged which was to throw two helpless 
women entirely into the power of the unscrupulous 





steward. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Revenge maintains her empire in the breast, 
Though every other feeling sinks to rest. 
Trevanion, 

Tue following morning broke clear and balmy. The 
weather was delightful, and nature still wore her robes 
of gorgeous verdure in that climate in which the ap- 
proach of winter is searcely felt. 

Rosella prepared an early breakfast, and all was in 
readiness for the departure of the travellers when a 
caléche was driven to the door, followed by the grave 
and dignified man who had proffered his services as 
escort. 

The poor widow was consoled for their departure 
by the promise that, so soon as they were settled 
in their new home, she should be removed to Reggio, 
Pierro placed under good medical attendance, and, 
when strong enough, his musical education should 
commence. 

Lucia, with a tear in her eye and the bright smile 
of hope and expectation upon her lips, bade the little 
fellow good-bye, and took her place beside Sister 
Maria in the vehicle. The box containing their scanty 
possessions was strapped on behind, and the party set 
out. 

The road wound through a romantic and beautiful 
country, and they travelled on in the best spirits, con- 
versing hopefully with each other, and occasionally 
exchanging few sentences with Tomaso, who managed 
to keep up with the caléche, 

At noon they stopped beneath the shade of some 
forest trees, and partook of the luncheon which the 
forethought of their escort had provided, and the grave 
courtesy he maintained was in perfect keeping with 
his assumed character. When they were ready to set 
out again, the nun inquired : 

“Is it quite certain that we shall find the yacht 
awaiting us when we reach the sea-coast ?” 


“T have no doubt that we shall find a fairy bark, 


ready to waft the signorina on to fame and fortune,” 
he replied, witha smile. “Our land journey will be 
rather tedious and disagreeable, for the country on 
which we shall soon enter is rough and broken. But 
you will enjoy the voyage ali the more from the con- 
trast 


“Oh, I love the sea, and I shall enjoy the trip ; 
for I am never ill upon the water!” said Lucia, 
blithely. 

The man’s eyes rested on her sparkling face, and a 
shadow swept over his own, for he was not altogetlier 
hardened; and the thought of what she was really 
hastening to gave a twinge of remorse even to his 
conscience. He banished this unwouted feeling by 
busying himself in getting ready to move forward 
again. 

The words of Tomaso proved true, for in a short 
time they found themselves involved in a succession 
of mountain which wound so abruptly between 
overhanging walls of rock as often to seem asif a 
sudden termination was put to further progress. But 
the vetturino moved slowly and surely, and Tomaso 
assured his charges that by sunset they would reach a 
nenee in which they could find rest and shelter for the 
night. 

* a wild, romantic defile the driver suddenly halted, 
and, witha rueful expression, announced that one of 
his mules had fallen lame, and it would be impossible 
for him to drive much further over so rough and un- 
even a road, 

Tomaso pretended to be exceedingly annoyed, and, 
after examining the condition of the animal's foot, he 
came to the side of the carriage, and said : 

“ It is, unfortunately, too true; the poor mule is not 
in a condition to proceed further. Luckily the vettu- 
rino has a friend in this neighbourhood, who, he says, 
will not refuse to give us shelter. He also thinks that 
from him he will be able to obtain a fresh animal to 
start with in the morning. We can walk the half 
mile that lies between this house and the house he 
— of, while he follows at his leisure with your 

x.” 


“There seems to be no other resource, and, of 
course, we must do so,” said the nun, stepping a 
once from the vehicle, followed by Lucia, who said: 

“ T regret the detention, but Iam glad to walk in 
place of being jolted over this rough road.” 

“That is right, daughter, make the best of the cross 
accidents of life,” spoke the smooth voice of the seem- 
ing priest.. “We will go at once to the place the 
driver has described to me so accurately that I shall 
not fail to recognize it.” 

“It's the only house you'll find on the way, so you 
can’t mistake it,” said the man, gruffly. “I will follow 
with your lnggage, signorinas, and the holy father will 
answer for my honesty.” 

‘Yes, daughters, I can do that, for the worthy Bar- 
tolo has been long known to me.” 

Thus assured of the safety of their few worldly 
goods, the two friends walked on with Tomaso, en- 
joying the wild grandeur of the mountain pass in 
which they found themselves. The beetling crags 
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almost met overhead, and the rocky fragments left by 


a@ mountain torrent long since dried, or diverted to 
some other outlet, formed the rude and uneven path- 
way. 


The road wound upward for nearly half a mile, and 
then suddenly terminated in a plateau which com- 
manded a wide view over the surrounding couvtry. 
Mountains bathed in the mist, seemed piled against each 
other, with glimpses of fertile vales between, and in 
the distance loomed the monarch of all, Etna with its 
everlasting cloud of smoke rising as incense to the 
over-arching heavens. 

Far away on the eastern side lay the sea glittering 
in the evening sunshine, and Lucia clasped her aands 
in ecstacy as she reverently said : 

“ How grand! how noble! In such a spot as this 
one almost feels the visible presenee of the Creator.” 

Tomaso devoutly elevated his hands, and sustained 
his assumed character by c! anting an antlem in a full, 
sonorous voice. Lucia caught the inspiration, and her 
clear soprano chimed in with his deep tones with an 
effect that was magnificent. The echoes caught up 
the vibrations, and wafted them from mountain-top to 
mountain-top, till the whole welkin seemed vocal with 
the delicious harmony. When the last note died 
away, the hypocrite turned to her with a smile, and 
said : 


“I no longer wonder that Signor Guerina was so 
anxious to secure you. Your voice istruly wonderful, 
and you wil surely become the most celebrated singer 
in the world.” 

She blushed vividly at such praise. 

“ Pray do not flatter me, father. I-do not aspire to 
such distinction as that. I shall be perfectly contented 
to please the audience I find in Reggio, and I promise 
you that so soon as I have secured a moderate inde- 
pendence, I will give up the dangerous career against 
which yeu have so gravely warned me.” 

“ That will be right, daughter, and I am happy to 
find that my words have not been uselessly spoken. 
Sha we goon now? The sun is getting low, and 
the evening air at this elevation you will find rather 
ebilling.” 

Thus reminded of the necessity of proceeding, they 
walked slowly forward till the plateau was crossed; a 
ravine descended into a sheltered vale in which stood 
@ peasant’s cottage with a few outbuildings around it. 
The descent was rough, but it was soon accomplished, 
and the path lay through a grove of cork trees till 
they reached the enclosure around the house. 

The place seemed kept in better order than is com- 
mon among the husbandmen of Sicily, and a rough, 


healthy-looking man issued from the louse? as the 
travellers entered the yard. He approached them, and 
politely said: 


“ A good even to you, friends. To what accident 
am I indebted: for your visit, for strangers do not often 
find their way to this out-of-the-way place. My poor 
house will be honoured by the presence of a holy 
father and two good sisters.” 

This mistake was natural, for Lucia wore the black 
serge dress and hood procured for her by the nun 
when she left Oolonna. Tomaso hastened to explain 
what had occurred, and to ask a shelterin the name of 
Bartolo, who, he assured him, would soon make his 
a rance. 

“He is a very good friend of mine,” replied the pea- 
sant, “and often stops on his journeys to spend a few 
hours with me. Walk in, signorinas, and make your- 
selves at home. Ihave no women about, but I can 
manage to give you something to eat, and some good 
wine to drink.” 

The room into which he ushered them was meagrely 
farnished, and pointing to a door opening from it, the 
host said : 

“You ‘will find a bed in that chamber which you 
can use to-night, signorinas. I can give tle father a 
truss of straw, and that is the best I can do towards 
sleeping accommodations; but you shall have little 
cause to complain of anything else.” 

“ We shall not be likely to complain,” replied Sister 
Maria, with a smile. “ We are only too much indebted 
te you for your hospitality. But Father Ignacius 
will make a return for that.” 

“Let him give me his blessing, sister, that ‘is all I 
will accept,” was the devout response, while a singular 
gleam from this dark eyes fell on the loug beard, and 
clerical garb of the disguised Tomaso. 

Lucia caught the expression, and for a moment felt 
some alarm lest he should not be as friendly toward 
their protector as his words seemed to imply, but her 
passing doubt was soon set at rest by his cordial man- 
ner and pleasant words. 

“TI must bestir myself,” he went on, “and hasten to 
give you something to eat, for this mountain air 
sharpens the appetite wonderfully, and you have had 
a bit of a walk from the lower pass. Biartolo will be 
here+ anon, and the fellow is always ready to devour 
anythfug that is set before him.” 

The nun offered to assist him in his ordinary’ pre- 






Tomaso to accompany him into a back apartment, 
where their voices were soon heard in low, eager con- 
sultation. 

Lucia had not yet quite regained her strength, and 
she was glad to enter the chamber, and repose upou 
the bed while the supyer was preparing. A vague 
sense of uneasiness, for which she could not account, 
began to creep over Sister Maria, and she made several 
efforts to distinguish what was passing between the 
two men in the kitchen. She could hear nothing bat 
the subdued murmur of their voices, and at length she 
walked out to see if there were any indications of the 
approach of Bartolo. 

After a few moments she heard his voice chanting 
in the distance, as he led forward his disabled team, 
and she returned to the cottage, endeavouring to rea- 
son herself out of her fears. 

Tomaso had acted his part so consummately that 
she was completely deceived by the appearance of 
sanctity he assumed; her only suspicion was that he 
had been decoyed into a dangerous position by his 
confidence in the vetturino. 

On returning, she found that their host had spread a 
table in the front room, on which was placed roasted 
chestnuts, fruit, a loaf of black bread, and two bottles 
of wine. He cheerfully said: 

“The cheer is not very luxurious, sister, but I have 
done the best I could for you, and the wine isa good 
vintage. This bottle is light and sweet, and it wii. 
not affect your head, or the signorina’s. The men will 
drink from the stronger kind.” 

“Thank you, we need but little, and your prepara- 
tions are amply sufficient for our wante.” 

“Then I am satisfied, for I was afraid such guests 
as you would find it hard to pat up with our lenten 
fare. Here comes Bartolo, just in time to take his 
share.” 

Lucia was summoned by her friend to partake of 
the repast,and the four gathered round the table. 
Two brimming cups were filled with the pale, yellew 
wine, and pressed uron the ladies, while the men 
served themselves from the red vintage in the other 
bottle. This did not excite any suspicion, for Sister 
Maria saw that the wine offered to them was much 
lighter in quality than that offered to their com- 
panions; and she supposed they preferred a stronger 
beverage than she or Lucia would care to taste. 
Wearied by the day's travel, the sweet, mild liquid 
offered them was most refreshing and acceptable ; and 
they drank from their oups without a suspicion that 
the wine might be drugged, till a confused feeling in 
Lucia’s head caused her to decline having an addi- 
tional supply poured out for her. After struggling 
vainly against this, she faintly said: 

“T feel strangely dizzy and uncomfortable. Help 
me to reach the bed, if you please, sister, for I am 
afraid I am becoming ill again.” 

The nan arose in some alarm, and passing her arm 
around the half-sinking form of Lucia, almost bore 
her into the adjoining bed-room. She sank upon the 
couch, and after a few moments seemed to lie in a 
state of ect immobility, 

By this time the drag had begun to affect the 
stronger frame of Sister Maria; and, in agony of 
fear, she called, out to Father Ignacius to come to 
their assistance. 

Tomaso appeared at the open doorway, accompanied 
by the host, and the next instant she felt a pungent 
essence applied to her nostrils; the subtile vapour 
destroyed senses and motion, and she fed forward, 
helpless. A handkerchief, saturated with the same 
benumbing fluid, was then pressed an instant over the 
lips of Lucia, and Tomaso tore off his casseck and 
false beard as he said : 

“They are safe enough now, and Bal@oni may 
come in. - The drugged wine they have taken will 
keep them asleep at least fifteen hours, and he cau 
remove them at his leisure.” 

The vetturino went to the door, uttered a peculiar 
cry, and’in another moment the steward issued from 
one of the outhouses, in which he had’ lain concealed 
till the time for his appearance arrived. 

Bartole hastened to harness fresh mules to his 
caléche, and in a short time it was in readiness to 
return over the road it had so man | traversed. Some 
straw was thrown in the bottom of the vehicle, over 
which a few bed-clothes were spread, and the rigid 
and helpless forms of the nun and her young friend 
were placed upon them. 

Tomaso assumed the place of the vetturino, who 
‘was commanded to come to the steward’s cottage on 
the following day to reclaim his caléche, and receive 
the reward of his treachery. 

After exchanging a few words with the host, which 
seemed very satisfactory to him, Baldoni took his 
place beside lis colleague in crime, and they drove 


When they gained the open road, he turned toward 
Tomaso, and asked : 


to the place to which we're boune, and after disposi 
of our involuntary passengers, you will havew p 
home with me, I su 


your hospitality, I must say; but I pass it om, 
as my visit will enable me to see the fair Pah 
once more. is she as beautiful.as her ebildiel 
promised ? ” 


response. “ What I think of my daughter's chum 
may not be endorsed by others.” 


broken by ‘Tomaso. 


settling in life—of getting a nice home for 
whieh, of course, 
marquis is going to France to join his 
I do not care to leave Sicily. Our 
already bound together, and if Pepita 
fair as she 
myself acceptable to her.” 





“T have, or I could not have aided 
affair. The ship on which heembarked 
and every soul on board, save one sailor. pus 
He was picked up in a senseless condition, ioe 
plank, and has made his way to Palermo, Me 
was lucky for somebody that shall bo name 


wasn't it?” 
y- And his money? 
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“ Hem—rather so, I should sa 
Did that go down, too?” 

“No--the best of it is that it has been p 
to Palermo in bills of exchange, and my master 
proof that it was the property of his nearest ki & 
Of course he will claim, and get the whole of it” 

Baldoni turned a piercing glance on him, and aske 

“ Are you sure this is true, Tomaso? . I req 
of old that you were always given to romancing? 

“Ah! that was in my young days, Baldy ; but Ip 
learned better since then. man’s reputation jy 
truth is werth something to him, if he only won 
how to play his cards well. You and I holij 
tramps now, and it will be our own fault if wa 
not make a fortune out of this little affair.” 

“ Which means that we must fleece the marquis oy 
of all we possibly can. Well—I’ll not Say Day bp 
that, for noblemen that want secret services Tike this 
must expect to pay high for it.” 

After a pause, ‘Tomaso inquired: 

“What are you going to do with that girl 2" gy 
he cast a backward glance at the white face of Lig 
as it lay against the black hood which had filly 
from her 

“T shall keep her in a secret place known to mya 
alone till she consents to take the veil, after go 
swearing never to divulge the incidents of jis 
night.” 

* Hum—suppose she refuses to do that, whaty 
you do then ?” 

A black frown gathered on the brow of the stewan, 
and for a few moments-be was silent. He prewatj 
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said: dew 
“Then I shall consider what is best to be dm § 
with her. But one thing is certain: She never behdy § Me 
the light of the sun agaia unless it is quite salefory § 1% 
all to permit her to leave the seclusion ‘in whisk] § 
shall place her. You may feel. perfectly sam, § Mai 
reverend Father Ignacius, that the part youbaw» § i! 
ably played shall never become kaown through be oma 
imprudence.” qa t 
“So much the better for us both; but reallpth ill 
girl is very pretty, and she has a magnificent win | 2% 
It seems a pity, bat we have no choice, ' I shull Wy ade 
have preferred striking at the old man, but thatws wn fe 
spared me by fate itself, and when my master seatm 9 
on this service, nothing bat the allegiance Lowelia | *ttl 
induced me to undertake it. I’m giad that Imm | & 
to be her jailer, for I’m afraid my heart might rat | He 
seme day, and make me ruin myself for her sake” § 
The lip of Baldoni curled with contemptuous | 94 
credulity. Yacr 
“ You'll never ruin yoar own fortune forthesiked | tireu 
another, Tomaso. Yeu are subject to little impale § imeof 
of generosity and feeling, but you are very cml § oli 
not to act om any of them. They are too shortlinl | dtnt 
for any such’ nonsense as that.” havi 
“So. much the better for me,” replied Torna, § ttle, 
shrugging his sheulders, and laughing lightlye"4 ba 
poor devil who has his own way to fight throngh th 
world has no business te indulge in such Jexuis § @ sm 
How far must we travel before the end of eur joutuy ff ling 
is gained?” tn 
was 






“Oh, it will be late in the nisat before we gt 










“Not a very cordial manner of inviting me tod 








“ You ean soon judge for yourself,” wasthe a 







here was a loug interval of silenee, which 


that I am thinkiog # 
mysel, br 
I shall want a mistress. 

daughter, 
imterests & 
is but halls 
glad tomait 






“Do you know, Baldy, 











promised to be, I sali be 















“Have you discovered how it is that this girl's | 





parations, but this he declined, though he permitted 





father has not yet made his appearance in Sicily ?” 
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An exclamation of contemptacus surprise ap’ J The late 
the steward, and he said: ‘moed 

“You? Ha! ha! Pepita looks even as bigh << ‘ninat 
master, The girl is prod as Juno herself, and J tlf-fin 
already refused better mon thaw yoa are. Bubil #7 lepead, 
choose to try your fortune with her, I wilt not role 7 the cag 
my consent, mcided you can win hers.” pt 

Ralls: weconected himeclf in time, and added we 





». words to soften the effect of the first. 
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| You seem to forget that the Baron Montagner is my. 





assaults: being repulsed and their utmost efforts set at 
nought by the impregnable character of the defences. 
At last, when the sultan’s troops had acknowledged 
their defeat by withdrawing from before the walls, and 
abandoning the siege, the governor himself repaired 
alone and unattended tothe sultan, and obtaining audi- 
ence under a feigned name and pretext, threw himself 
at his feet, and declaring that he hadacted as he had 
done only to prove the correctness of his own idea as 
to the position selected for the fortress, was pardoned 
and advanced to further honours.—“ A Journey from 
London to Persepolis.” By John Ussher, F.R.G.S. 


=== 


ROSA FRANKLIN’S LOVERS. 





“ ApIEU, m’amie—I shall be miserable until I meet 
you once again, at the déjeiiner, to-morrow afternoon.” 

And the Baron Montagner bowed gracefully over 
Rosa Franklin’s plump little hand, and took his aristo- 
cratic departure, leaving behind him a strong general 
impression of diamonds, attar of roses, aud blue-black 
curls, 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling love of a man,” sighed Rosa, 
drawing a deep breath. Did you see the coat of arms 
ou his pocket handkerchief, Cecilia ?.” 

No, Cecilia had not seen it; but then Cecilia had 
scarcely lifted the drooping lashes of her soft eyes the 
whole time the baron lad been present. 

“And then, how beautiful his hair ripples—and 
what an interesting broken accent there is in his con- 
versation! Oh, Philip! don’t you think you could 
get him » card to go to your aunt’s masquerade? ” 

Philip Netley looked up from the book of engravings 
he was holding upside down, and affecting to scruti- 
nize with intense interest. 

“T shall not try, Rosa.” 

“Not try!” repeated Rosa, in some surprise, not un- 
mingled with indignation. ‘Not try, Mr, Netley?” 
Now Rosa Franklin was a tall, pretty girl, with 
brilliant hazel eyes, thatseemed to melt and deepen in 
the fulness of their light, and cheeks red and roundas 
lady-apples; und moreover, Mr. Netley was very much 
in love with her, so that you see it required consider- 
able moral courage to sustain the glance she cast at 
him. But Philip Netley did not quail. 

“T must be better satisfied as to bis antecedents as 
a gentleman, Rosa, before I introduce him into the 
society of my aunt and cousins.” 

“His antecedents? I am sureI cannot imagine 
what:you mean, Plilip, He has unfortunately allowed 
himself to beceme involved in a conspiracy to ever- 
throw the despotic rule of Louis Napoleon and restore 
arepublican government to France, aad so he was com- 
pelledabruptly to leave his beloved country; but he 
hopes that influences are at work that may recall him 
to his home before long. Ob, Philip, you should 
hear him talk of his beautiful chateau in Normandy, 
with its marble terraces and old ancestral woods. 
I have seen the tears come to his eyes, as he talked 
of the corridors and batilements of that grand old 
Montaguer chateau.” : 
Philip Netley brought down his clesed hand with 
some emphasis on, tle book of engravings. 

“And what authority have you for all this, 
Rosa?” 

“Authority! why—he told me himself.” 

“Oh, he did? And did he mention the family dia- 
mond mines, or the solid gold pavements that belonged 
to his chateau en espagne ?” 

“Now you are laughing at me, Philip,” said Rosa, 
evidently beginning to lose her temper. 

“Not at all. I think onestory quite as possible as 
the other. Resa, I don’t believe he is ¢ ‘on any 
more than your milkman is.” 

“Mr, Netley,” said Rosa, colouring high, “I can only 
attribute this very. extraordinary conduct on your part 
to a spirit of envy.” 

“But, Rosa, only look at the inyprobability of the 
thing—only consider——” 

“The Baron Montagner moves im the very first 
circles of society, sir.” 

“He will move out of them with considerable cele- 
rity one of these days, I apprehend, for ‘4 

“Mr, Netley!” interrupted Rosa, indignantly, “I 
must warn you against the repetition of this offence. 











friend, and if you cannot treat him with the considera- 
tion due to his exiled condition and chivalric birth, I 
really must request you to abstain from further visits 
here.” 


Philip Netley bit his lip, 
“You must choose between my friendship and his, 
then, Rosa,” 
She was silent, but. the glow on her cheek and 
sparkle in her eye were most eloquent. 

€ ” he urged, “'you surely will not. cast aside 
the friendship of years for the passing attention of one 
whose character is more than doubtful ?” 


friendship to 2 mere whim of yours.” 

Philip Netley bowed his head coldly; but Cecilia 
Franklin saw that his face was pale and rigid. 

“Rosa !—sister!” she pleaded softly ; but Rosa did 
not stay to hear farther—she walked out of the room, 
with her pretty head high in the air. 

“Never mind, Cecy,” said Philip, gently.’ “She 
has made up her mind—I ean only hope that she will 
not regret it. Why, Cecy, you are crying!” 

“T—cannot help it,” faltered Cecilia. “Rosa is so 
unkind to you.” 

And Philip Netley, soothing the almost hysterical 
emotion of the shy little creature, wondered that he 
had never before noticed how very pretty her blue 
eyes were. 

* * * * * 

“ How do you like these gold leaves, Cecy? Don’t 
you think they would look prettily in my hair to-mor- 
row with two or three white roses?” 

Cecilia took up the gold-frosted leaves and looked 
at them mechanically. 

“They are very pretty, Rosa. But whereare you 
going ?” 

“To the theatre, of course.” 

“With Philip?” 

“ Philip, indeed! Certainly not,” said Rosa, tossing 
her head. “Baron Montagner has inyited me.” 

“Sister,” said Cecilia, blushing and trembling at 
her own unparalleled boldness, “are you sure it is 
pradent. for you to go out so much with Baron 
Montagner.” 

“Nonsense! ” ejaculated Rosa. “‘Now you have 
become infected with Philip Netley’s absurd ideas. 
Philip is jealous of the baron—that’s just the truth of 
the matter. Philip has always been accustomed to 
consider himself the best match in society, and does 
not like tofind that Baron Montagner attracts more 
attention among the ladies than his elegant self.” 
“But, Rosa, Philip is so kind—so noble.” 

“Very possibly ; but, after all, Philip is only a 
private citizen, while the baron wears the insignia 
of nobility. And you must acknowledge, Cecy, that 
itis better to be mistress cf a real chateau than a 
plain house.” 

“Rosa!” ejaculated the horror-stricken Cecilia, 
“surely, surely you never would marry him?” 

Rosa laughed, and bent over to kiss her sister's 
barning cheek. 

“Would it be so terrible to have a baroness for a 
sister ?” 

“No, but are you réally im earnest, Rosa?” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not, Cecy—time 
will show. He’s very handsome, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes—but there is something ‘in his eye that Iam 

almost afraid of, Rosa.” 
“And then his diamonds,” pursued Rosa, enthusias- 
tically, “and the aristocratic air with which he enters 
aroom, Oh, Cecy, people may talk as much republi- 
canism as they please, but there is something in noble 
blood and high descent.” 

“J don’t think he isany more aristocratic-looking 
than Philip.” 

“Philip again! ‘Take care,Cecy! I think there is 
some danger of your falling in love with my discarded 
beau. There, there, child, don’t blush so—of course 
I know Philip wouldnt care for a little bit of a 
creature like you.” 

Cecilia’s blushes subsided into a meek sigh as sho 
admitted the truth of her sister’s assertion. 

“ And now, Cecy,” went on Rosa, “I want you to 
go with me to get those artificial roses—it won't take 
long.” 

“ But, Rosa,” faltered Cecilia, “Philip is coming to 
take me to ride to-day.” 

“Very well—I'll go with you,” said Rosa, indif- 
ferently. ‘Philip would just as soon drive round by 
Madame Latourette’s as not.” 

Cecilia did not feel altogether certain on that score, 
but she said nothing. . Rosa’s will had always over- 
borne hers, during the eighteen years of her innocent 
little life, and it was rather late to coutemplate‘a re- 
bellion. 

“If you please, Miss Cecy, Mr. Netley is down- 
stairs,” said the trim servant maid, tapping at the 
door. And Cecilia went down, hesitating what to 


say. 
rf Well, Cecy, are you ready?” asked Philip, with 

an admiring glance at the little lassie’s blue eyes and 

rose-tinted cheeks. “Yes—she was very pretty— 

almost as pretty as Rosa,” was the thought that passed 

through his brain as she advanced timidly into the 

room. 

“ Yes, Philip; but-——” 

“Well?” 

“Rosa wants to go to Madame Latourette’s— 

would you be kind enough to drive round in 

direction ?” 
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the stronghold, but to no purpose, their 


Rosa flamed up instautly, 


Philip's lip curved a little sarcastically. 


“This is too much, Mr. Netley. I have borne a 
great deal from you, but I will endure nothing farther. 
I certainly shall not. sacrifice the Baron Montagner’s 
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“TI shall be most happy to become a convenience to 
Miss Rosa.” 

When Rosa Franklin entered the apartment, how- 
ever, allin a flutter of cherry plumes and bright rib- 
bons, she never observed the studied coldness of 
Philip %atley, onco all devotion; she was wondering 
whethetn Baron Montagner would most appreciate 
her blue 2"« or the white brocade, with clusters of 
scarlet wheat strewn all over its glistening expanse. 

“T think, on the whole, I prefer the blue,” she said, 
aloud, as Philip handed her into the carriage. 

Cecilia’s forehead became suffused at once. 

Rosa, Rosa, Philip asked you what street Madame 
Latourette’s was in.” : 

The cherry plumes were scarcely deeper in their 
tint than Rosa’s cheek. ‘ 

“I beg your pardon—I was thinking of something 
else. It’s in Park Street.” 

Rosa Franklin was 9 woman—every inch of her; 
and in spite of her allegiance to the Baron Montagner, 
it did pique her a little to observe how very attentive 
Philip Netley was to her sister. 

“ Of course it’s all over between him and me,” she 
pondered, uneasily twisting the chain of her little 
purse; “but then I don’t think he should have got 
over the repulse so very soon! His feelings are not 
of the same deep, delicate nature as Baron Montag- 
ner’s. Oh, if I—little Rosa Franklin—should ever 
dwell beneath the ancestral shadow of a real castle, it 
would be’almost like a fairytale. Yet that must have 
been what he meant, when he said it would be such 
misery ** ,9 back alone to his Normandy home, and 
pressed .., hand with such a tender emphasis. La 
Baronne Adolphe de Montagner—how I could queen 
it over the other girls in our set!” 

Rosa tossed her head unconsciously, as if the weight 
of the Montagner family diamonds already pressed 
her curls, 

“ What is the matter?” she asked, suddenly rousing 
from her day-dream, as the carriage came to an abrupt 

ause. 

. But as he was guiding his horses round the corner 
of a narrow and obscure street, the-fiery steeds started 
to one side, taking fright, and rushed forward at a mad 
gallop. Rose screamed convulsively—Cecilia clung to 
the side of the carriage with a face pale as ashes. But 
the danger was only momentary. Philip Netley’s 
practised eye and strong hand were quite sufficient to 
meet the emergency. 

“Were you very much frightened, Cecy ?” he said, 
tenderly, as the panting horses were drawn up. “ The 
peril is over now, but I think the shafts are searcely 
safe to drive home. They received one or two awk- 
ward wrenches turning that corner, and I don’t like to 
risk the matter.” 

He surveyed the harness a moment critically. 

“Miss Rosa, you and Cecy must alight, and take 
temporary refuge in yonder shop, while I ascertain 
what can be done.” 

Rosa, still pale and trembling, suffered herself to be 
led across the street toa little shoe shop, where a 
Jewish-looking woman was standing at the door, with 
@ face of curiosity. 

“Will you allow these ladies to remain here until I 
can bring back the carriage for them?” asked Mr. 
td politely. “Weare some distance from home, 
and——” 


“ Certainly, sir; walk in, ladies,” said the woman, 
bringing forward two wooden chairs for the accommo- 
dation of her unexpected guests. 

But Rosa and Cecy, in no way prepossesfed by the 
dirty floor, smoke-begrimed walls, and poisonous 
atmosphere of the close little hole, preferred to stand, 
with their skirts drawn as closely around them as 
possible; and the female, after staring a moment or 
two at them, withdrew into some inner room, whence 
proceeded a strong odour of tobacco. From the 
same apartment Rosa could plainly discern the loud 
and discordant voices of men, talking and laughing in 
no very gentle key, while now and then an oath was 
distinctly audible. 

“Oh, Cecy, Iam so afraid! I wish Philip would 
return,” whispered Rosa, drawing closer to her sister. 
“ These are such dreadful men !” 

“Hush! we are quite safe,” “returned Cecilia, 
although there was not a vestige of colour in her 
cheek. 

“They are talking about us, Cecy—I am sure 
they ave!” faltered Rosa. ‘“ Had we not better run 
away?” 

Through a peal of boisterous laughter, Cecilia 
heard a coarse voice rising higher than the rest : 

“ Ladies, eh? why didn’t you say so before, Mother 
Jacobs? I'll have a peep at ‘em, or 1’ll know the 
reason why.” 

“ You sit still, Jack Higgs, or I'll call the old man !” 
ejaculated the female voice. ‘“ Yeu hain't half-earned 
salt since you took to playin’ fine gentleman. 

hem shoes has got to be done afore dark—you've 
wasted quite time enough, drinkin’ gin and puttin’ 
that ere dye stuff on your head, a’ready.” 


“Don’t be snarly, Mother Jacobs!” pleaded the 
masculine accent. ‘ Wait till I’ve made my fortune 
—then I'll buy all my boots and shoes kere—see if I 
don’t.” 

“Your fortune!” mimicked the woman. “ Gam- 
mon! you hadn't better try to come that game over 
me, Jack Higgs. How many week’s wages are you 
behindband now! [Id be a shoemaker or a gentle- 
man, one or t’other, not a makebelieve o’ both.” 

“ Would you?” muttered the man, sulkily. 

Rose and Cecilia looked at each other with rising 
colour, as the colloquy proceeded, but Cecilia was the 
first to break silence. 

“The Baron Montagner! ” 

“Nonsense, Cecy?” whispered Rosa, indignantly. 
“Tt is impossible—the Baron Montagner in a dirty 
little den like this!” 

But the doubt was soon dissipated. 

“There goes the cross old hag up-stairs,” resumes 
the voice that was so suspiciously like Baron Mon- 
tagner’s silver accents. “ Now I’ll have a look at the 
fine folks, if I die for it.” 

A coarse checked curtain drawn across the glazed 
sash of a door, was jerked away, giving a full view of 
a tall figure, girt about with a shoemaker'’s apron. 

Rosa caught convulsively at her sister’s arm, for 
there, wielding a lastin one hand, and a shoe-hammer 
in the other, his blue black curls hanging in rusty 
tangles over his face, and his aristocratic countenance 
unmistakeably dirty, appeared no less a personage than 
the Baron Montagner. 

“The deuce!” broke involuntarily from the illus- 
trious exile’s lips, as he stumbled backwards into the 
obscurity whence he had come, knocking over a bench 
in his retreat. 

And Cecilia Franklin, in the midst of her terror and 
sympathy for Rosa, burst into a peal of unavoidable 
laughter : 

“Oh, Rosa, and thig is the Norman chateau !” 

Bu! she checked her merriment the next instant, for 
Rosa was sobbing on her shoulder. 

“ Why Rosa- -Cecy—what’s the matter ? ” demanded 
Phil'p Netley’s .sice. “Hav’nt you recovered from 
your fright yet? ” 

“Don’t speak to her, Philip; she was very much 
terrified,” said judicious little Ceoy. 

And so they drove home, and with every revolution 
of the wheels the colonnades and terraces of the Mon- 
tagne chateau grew dimmer and more faint, until it 
faded into mere baseless vapour in the throbbing brain 
of poor Rosa Franklin. 

She was lying on the sofa in her room that night, 
when Cecilia crept softly to her side. 

“ Well, Cecy, what is it? ” 

For Rosa read some important communication in 
the drooping lids and cheek that were so close to her 
own. 

“Rosa, you won't be angry? Philip Netley has 
asked me to become his wife ? ” 

“And you?” 

“T love him, sister!” 

Rosa closed her eyes in mute despair. Baron Mon- 
tagner was a myth—and Philip Netley’s love had 
been transferred te her little school-girl sister. 

It had been a dream of folly, but Rosa Franklin 
had paid dearly for this transitory delusion. 

The baron never resumed his attentions after the 
incident that had so abruptly betrayed him in his true 
colours, Marrying the pretty heiress was decidedly 
out of the question now, and probably he considered 
the wisdom of the golden adage, that bids the shoe- 
maker stick to his last ! A. R. 





Tur Frerch International Exhibition*is decidedly 
fixed to take place in 1867. Thus far the Champ de 
Mars appears to have a chance of being selected for the 
site, as the present Palace of Industry does not offer 
space‘bufficient. Thecost is estimated at 18,000,000f., 
of-which one-third would be raised by subscription, 
one-third farnished by the city of Paris, and one-third 
by the State. The receipts are to be employed in re- 
imbursing—first, the subscribers, next, the city of 
Paris, and, thirdly, the State. According to the lowest 
calculation, the money received will amount to 
10,000, 000f. 

CaGep SPpArrows.—Mr. Edward Morton, writing 
to the Field, relates the following :—“At the house of 
Lady Soame, in Hereford Square, Brompton, is a Cor- 
inthian column reaching to the top, in the capital of 
which, as long ago as last spring, a pair of ws 
built their nests. About the time the young birds 
were hatched Lady Soame had a cage or covering of 
wirework placed over the capital, one top of which 
came under the nest, and it happened that shortly 
afterwards two of the young birds fellthrough. The 
meshes or openings of the cage were just large enough 
to admit them asthey then were, but not the old ones; 
and as they had not strength, probably, to force their 
way out as they came in, there they Tad to remain. 





The consequence was that, in their progress to 


maturity, they also became too to pass 
their prison bars, and there they have romeiaet 
| prisoned, but alive, from that day to this, The 
extraordinary part of the story is that the ol tat 
not only continued te feed the young ones ty 
the wires of the cage while they remained uy 
but they have done so ever since. They hays bea 
seen from day to day to bring them food; indeed bai 
they not done 86, it is plain the young ones couij 
have been, as they now are, alive, and, to all spp 
ance, well.” 

—_——_—_—_—_—_— 





THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 


In the king’s presence, where he sits in the 
Shale of a sortof barn-gate, there is a circle of Whig 
sand for those who approach to rub their fag i. 
His Majesty King Gelele, son of King Gea, bys 
northern slave girl or a mulatto from the Freush 
factory at Whydah, is over six feet, well Tale, 
except the cucumber shaped shin, and several Shades 
lighter than his courtiers. He is about forty-in 
years old, slightly bald, with peppercorn hair, gum. 
rally close shaven, scanty eyebrows, thin th 
moustache, @ square jowl, red bleared eyes, andy 
turned-np nose, “ looking, in fact, as if all 
had been turned the wrong way,” but not amd 
flattened, and not wholly without a bridge. Hy, 
strongly pock-marked, and has the Dahoman gyi 
in three short parallel and perpendicular lancet oy 
between the scalp and the eyebrows. He drm 
simply, is often bare-headed, wears s single hung 
tooth and blue bead attached to a thread, as mj 
ornament and bofetish against sickness, prefersim 
to silver arm-ring 8, wore at Kana a white body-dhi 
of plain fine stuff, with a narrow edging of wale 
green silk, over draws of purple flowered silk ty 
hardly reached to mid-thigh. His Moslem sah 
were of gold-embroidered scarlet, and he smi 
detestable tobacco. 

A throng of royal spouses steod behind, to wiped 
instantly any drop of perspiration from the mpi 
face, to hold the spittoon immediately when the mpi 
mouth indicated a disposition to spit, and all ready 
rub the grounds with their foreheads whenever lis 
Majesty sneezed. When his Majesty drink, » 
vulgar eye must see him do anything so ignoth; 
he wheels suddenly round to them, with his back 
the court; the wives hide him from view wi 
umbrellas; drums beat, distracting noises of all kivs 
are made, and all heads are averted, or the coxrtien, 
if standing, dance like bears, or paddle their has 
like the fore-feet of a swimming dog. Amongst sum 
tribes in the Congo country the chief's big tom 
pulled when he drinks. 

Protected and not checked by all such ceremouiak, 
a king of Dahomey is a long-lived animal, 
successive kings of the present dynasty have occapiel 
the throne during two hundred and fifty-two yan 
“Thus,” says Captain Burton, “rivalling the em 
Roman monarchs whose rule extended over neal 
the same period, and had caused them to be bili 
fabulous or typical.” 

The flower of the host brought forward to gut 
this reception was the mixed co y of about tm 
hundred amazons lately raised by the king. Th 
whol court did not show a gathering of more thw 
a thousand. Some, however, were away, 4 
village ; all who were there expressed in oration, ai 
song, and shout, and dance, determination to dal 
terribly with the Abeokutans, against whom sgn 
expedition was intended. It has since turned # 
that the Dahomans were very seriously worstelit 
that expedition. ‘ 

Three sculls of conquered chiefs, in various 
settings, were broughtout asa part of the more 
paraphernalia of Dahoman royalty. One, for 
was the skull of a neighbouring chief, who, omit 
death of Gezo, Gelele’s father, sent word that all ne 
were now truly joyful, that the sea had dried up, a 
that the world had seen the bottom of Debate 2 
was attacked and killed, and his skull, boiled best! 
fully white and polished, is mounted on a ship of this 
brass, a foot long. There is always water WW 
Dahomey to float it, with the mockers scull for 
is the grim jest intended. These skulls are 
the lower jaw. 

The lower jaw of an enemy is prized in Dae 
for umbrellas, sword-handles, and other purposes i 
is cut and torn with horrible cruelty out of the fact 
the still living victim. 

In the presence of his Majesty the highest courts 
of Dahomey lie on their sides, and at times roll o# 
on their bellies, or relicve themselves by standing 
the bjects through an offal 

é king speaks to his subjects throu; 
called the tg to whom his word is carried on 
fours by a ceremonious middle-aged lady, called 
Dakoo; she comes back also on all fours with #7 





answer that may be intended for the royal esr. 
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ALETHE. 


—————_<>——_-_— 
CHAPTER IX 


Nea. KAVANAGH awoke on the morrow following 
Aldhe’s secret journey with a severe pain in his 
wunded arm. Since the first dressing by Hydrabad 
tehad suffered comparatively little; his applications 
luring exerted a very soothing and healing influence. 
7, Rainbold came in to make his morning visit, 

observed, with surprise, a change in the young 
min'sappearance. His face was flushed; and he tossed 
milessly on his bed. Thinking the bandage might 
Wetoo tighly drawn, he loosened it ; but the relief was 


ry. 
“The arm is much swollen,” said the major, “ and 
te fingers are puffed out like lumps of dough. I 
@utaccount for it; and, in fact, I can’t account for 
uything that takes place in this house lately. I've 
many years in this country, and never was 
temeed by a Thug before, nor had a tiger enter my 
pivate grounds. But I suppose strange things must 
beppeu occasionally. Then there are Melicent and- 
le playing at some kind of cross-purpose that 
Itan't understand. He seems a proper young fellow, 
lutthat handsome jade of mine treats him with the 
peatest coolness. He mopes about, muttering and 
boking as grim as a land-pirate ; and my lady scarcely 
tems conscious of his existence. But you get atten- 
tion, my lad, I must confess. It's a mighty fine thing 
be bitten by a tiger, eh ?” 
Major Rainhold shrugged his shoulders. Melicent 
ind Ida entered the chamber, attended by Alethe. 
Neal Kavanagh for a moment forgot his pain. The 
of Ida Macgregor sufficed for a brief season to 
this mind from the new and strange symptoms 
Mat had appeared. 

Miss Rainbold,” said Ida, “has thought lightly of 
Physical courage till within a few days. She is now 
Feady to appreciate any act of prowess, from the storm- 
Wag of battery to the slaying of a tiger.” 

Miss Macgregor, Mr. Kavanagh,” retorted Melicent 
Colouring, “has been making herself very disagreeable 
lor the last few days; andif you are as potent with 
Joung ladies as with Thugs and tigers, I entreat you 
subdue er malignancy, and make her a little more 
“oupanionable,” 
limite 278" Miss Rainbold, are ws gogrec: 2 
abel and I regret to say do not extend to so exalte 

ng as Miss Macgregor ” aa 
Aving projected this terrific shell from the mortar 





entite avanagh was reminded of his extreme 
mires Dy a dreadful twinge in his arm, 





| “Miss Ida is right,” she said. “He is, very 
Ww” 





The major laughed. 

“ That's what I call sharp shooting !” he exclaimed. 
“ How, in heaven’s name, do you suppose the boy is 
going to get well if you make such drafts on his inge- 
nuity? By Jove, girl, if you draw his fire in that 
way, he won't have ammunition enough to maintain 
the citadel of life three days !” 

‘Exalted being,” said Melicent, turning to Ida 
with a toss of the head, and a mocking smile, “it is 
yours to answer this very clever thing from the lieu- 
tenant.” 

“If you look closely at Mr. 'Kavanagh,” replied Ida, 
approaching him, “ you wil! see that his arm is giving 
him.great uneasiness.” 

Alethe steppedaforward very quickly, and looked at 
him. There was a visible change in her manner. 


ill. 
“ What do you know of illness, child ? ” interrupted 
Melicent. 

“I-know enough, my mistress, to perceive that the 
sahib is in great danger,” answered the girl, stepping 
still nearer the couch, and adjusting the pillows. 

While doing this, and while the major was again 
inspecting the arm, and calling the attention of the 
young ladies to its swollen condition, she said to 
Kavanagh, in a low tone: 

“You did not follow my instructions. Your arm 
has been dressed by Hydrabad since I Jast saw you.” 

“You are mistaken, my young friend. To my 
knowledge, Hydrabad has not been in the room since 
you left me last night,” replied Kavanagh. “ But I 
have slept profoundly—unnatnrally, I think.” 

“Ah! that accounts for it,” said Alethe, quickly. 
“You have been under the influence of a drug, and a 
score of persons might have entered your chamber 
without waking you.” 

“Girl,” said Melicent, “don’t weary Mr. Kavanagh 
with your observations. It seems an effort for him to 
speak.” 

“His arm must be attended to,” retorted the msjor, 
vustling about. “ Where is that humbug, Hy@rabad ? 
Ah! here he comes. Look here, you rqot-and-berb 
mao. Your pxtient is bad enough, Hie arm’sas large 





as asix-po%nd carrona’e. It’s my notion that you're 
no doctor, Doctor Hydrabad! Bracegirdle, come in.” 

Thetoncluding words weve addressed to Raynor, who, 
for some reason, had folkywed Hydrabad to Kavanagh's 
apartment. On seeing so many persons present., he 
was discomerted, not knowing whether to advance or 
retreat, The major’s words decided Lim, and he came 
in, while Hydrabad advanced, with an air ofsmingled 
respect and confidence, to the bedside of his patient. 











Alethe placed herself where she could watch the play 
of his features. 

“A little fever bas set in during the night,” said 
he. 
Kavanagh kept his eyes fixed steadily ongthose of 
the native. He saw that Ida Macgregor had more 
than once fancied that she had seen something 
familiar in that yellow visage. What was it? Ida 
had asked that question. Kavanagh now asked it. 
Was it the voice that so frequently startled him? Was 
it the eyes, or the teeth, or the mouth? He could not 
tell 


Ida stood at the foot of the bed, observing the coun- 
tenances of each. 

“The arm,” added Hydrabad, “has imprudently 
been exposed to a draught of cold air, and you behold 
here the effects of the exposure.” 

Kavanagh suffered his gaze to wander for an in- 
stant to Alethe. There was doubt, fear, hope, and‘en- 
treaty in that glance. Hydrabad was baring the arm, 
and did not see the mute language of this look; but 
it did not escape the penetration of Ida and the jealous 
watchfulness of Melicent. 

The wound was frightfully imfamed. All save the 
doctor beheld the arm with surprise and alarm. What- 
ever Bracegirdle was prepared to see, the reality sur- 
passed the anticipation, Hydrabad only was calm 
and untroubled. 

“ Send for Barnabas, Hutton,” said Kavanagh. 

“ Sahib, there are so many present already. . Your 
safety depends on yerfect quiet,” interposed Hy ira- 
bad 


Alethe waited to hear no more, but ran for Bari.a- 
bas, and soon oame back with him. 

‘‘ Barnabas,” said Kavanagh, faintly, “I shall never 
ride with you, again on your elephant.” 

“Let every one leave the room but Alethe,” said 
Barnabas, firmly and promptly. No one present had 
seen him display such decision and dignity. 

“T atwait the command of the sahib; I am his phy- 
sician.” said Hydrabad, with a slight depréssion of the 
brows. 

“ Go!” added Kavgnagh; ‘to Barnabas I confide 
myself.” 

“ Right about face, then,” said the major ; “ there 
is no virtue like quick obedience. Eyes to the door! 
march !” “ 

Major Rainbold retreated, followed by Bracegirdle 
and the young ladies. Hydrabad was the last to 
leave the apartment ; he strode away with the same 
unmoved countenance with which he had entered. 

Barnabas closed the doer the instant they were out 
of sight, and locked it. 
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“ Now, girl,” he said, “ what's to be done must be 
done quick. If somethiu’ isn’t doue to that arm, it'll 
have to be cut off afore twelve hours! It looks to 
me for all the world as if it had been wounded by a 
pizened arrer.” 

“Sahib,” said Alcthe, “this wound has been 
poisoned since I left you last night. One fatal drop 
has mingled with your blood, which, unless met by a 
powerful counteragent, will surely result in death,” 

“I fear your announcement is but too true, 
answered Kavanagh. “‘That dark villain was un- 
worthy of eur confidence. I commend myself to 
heaven.” 

“ Look at this, sahib,” said Alethe, holding up the 
serpentine phial. “ Last night it was more tlan forty 
English miles distant; this morning it is here. In 
this vial is life, hope, and love! Im life there is all; 
with«ut it there is nothing.” 

She gazed in triumph at tho sparkling liquid ; then, 
with a steady hand, dropped imto Kavanagh's wound 
one glowing, glistening drop, It fell, flaghing like a 
molten diamond, and, hissing in the red flesh, disap- 
peared like ligltning. 

“It burns like fire!” groaned Kavanagh...“ It daris 
up my veins like splinters of steel!” 

“Tt will save you,” murmured Alethe. 

“Ts there no doubt? Is your faith full and per- 
fect?" gasped Kavanagh. 

“It is, have not a shadow of fear,” answered 
Alethe, with singular confidence. 

Barnabas whispered in her ear: 

“"Lethe! "Lethe! He may have deceived you.” 

“No—no! There is that within me that aseares 
me beyond the fear of distrust. Do you not see,that’ 
it affects him already ?” 

Kavanagh heaved a profound sigh. Hoe felt relief 
from a terrible pressure. That nameless horror that’ 
had been drifting through his nerves for the last hour 
fell powerless and dead, stricken down by a more 
potent element, 

His consciousness ebbed back from the gatowny of 
death, towards which it had been tossing aud bg, 
like the billows of the unquict sea. 

Kavanagh stretched out his right hand. Alethe 
blushed and trembled, then, with a smile, pale and 
fluctuating as the light of the zodiae, placed the tips of 
her fingers in his palm. 

He tried to close his hand upon the quivering little 
members, but his strength was gone. He gave her 
one grateful look that more than repaid her toil and 
danger ; then his eyes closed with an_ irresistible 
languor, and the balmy influence of the ineffable 
elixir was fully upon him. 

He -did not sleep, but swam deliciously to and 
fro in a perfect state of rest between sleeping and 
waking. 

* Bruise these leaves, Mr. Barnabas,” said Alethe, 
in a soft tone, after viewing with wonder and deligit 
the benign effects of the antidote. 

Hutton bruised some leaves in a wooden mortar, 
and assisted the girl to bind them carefully upon his 
arm. This and other friendly offices she silently and 
gently performed. Kavanagh, though he could rot 
see nor hear her, was conscious ef her presence. 

There was a soft tap at the door. Alethe answered 
it, and Ida Macgregor glided in, pale and anxious. 
His quiet features and nearly suspended respiration 
thrilled her at first with a terrible apprehension; 
but the passionate calmuess of Alethe’s expression and 
tho satisfied manner of Barnabas, undeceived her. 

Alethe placed a chair for her near the bed, which 
she accepted readily. 

“ He must not be left alone,” said Alethe, in her 
liquid tones. ‘‘We must watch him by turns. Mr, 
Barnabas, let neither Hydrabad nor Bracegirdle enter 
this room.” 

“"Lethe,” replied Barnabas, earnestly, “ when you 
speak, I forget that I have a will of my own.” 

Alethe smiled, and Barnabas posted himself at the 
door, with a heart so honest and so much in the 
service of Alethe and Kavanagh that there was not 
money enough in India to corrupt it. 


” 





CHAPTER X 


KAVANAGH’s tranquil state continued; fair and faith- 
fulevatchérs sat by his bedside; Barnabas Hutton 
stood gnard over the entrance to the chamber; the 
major walkedvrestlessly to the verandah, while Meli- 
cent passed the duoious hours in her own room, or 
suffered the fofliction of Bracegirdle’s company below 
mcirs. That genfieman made repeated attempts to 
divert her attention, 2nd produce a favourable impres- 
sion; but Dever vith much success. He approached 
mote than onve the eubject of his love, but only to be 
driven from it by Lr adroitness or indifference. 
Finally, rendered desp.°rate, he accused her of heart- 
lesslesg, and a design 10 trifle with his hopes and 
feelings. i 
Pig ued by his charges, site wished to know by what 


right he questioned her conduct, or what reasons she 
had ever given him to expect more from her than 
friendship? Had she accepted him asa suitor, and if 
so, at what period; for she could not remember that 
the word “love” had passed between them. In future, 
she begged of him to confine h’s attentions to the ordi- 
nary courtesies of life-nor aspire to anything more. She 
was nota child to do a fovlish thing because two 
pleasant old gentlemen wanted her to do so, or was 
willing that she should. That was her final answer, 
and he could go about his business. 

‘This was the substance of a conversation which left 
Raynor Bracegirdle in a miserable, angry, mortified, 
and dissatisfied state of mind, Im this unamiable 
mood he left the bungalow, and walked about the 
grounds, where he had time to reflect upon his posi- 
tion, which was anything bat desirable. senti- 
nients toward Kavanagh liad not changed. He still 
beheld in him a rival, and the author-of his present 
umhappiness. 

While in the young officer’s room, and a witness of 
the suffering that he had himself produced, he ex- 

rienced remorse; but since his interview with 

elicent this weakness had passed. He was again 
Raynor Bracegirdle, the son of a nabob. In hisanger 
and chagrin, he exulted in the dark deed of which he 
was the prime mover and author. 

He stretched himself bencath a tamarind-tree, and 
looked toward the quarter of the native servants, mo- 
mentarily expecting to sec one coming to him, with 
the news of Kavanagh’s death. A consciousness that 
made him tremble blazed through his brain. A miser- 
able being called Hydrabad— a slave, a serf, a peon— 
held over him a secret like a flaming sword! This 
creatute might at any time, prompted by malice or 
mischief, oii an exposure of his crime and its cause, 
and sender him a criminal in the eyes of the law. 
This thought was not to be endured; it stung, it 
maddened him. He hated not only Kavanagh, but also 
Hydrabad, with a burning intensity of hate. 

Hiseduacation, his prejudices, his habits, hie position, 
his wrath, each and all added to the haughty amd con- 
temptuous detestation which had suddenly grown 
within him for the willing tool he had employed to 
rid him of a supposed rival. 

Without consideration, without that forethought 
that pauses to reckon results, without that calm judg- 
ment that looks into futurity, and deducesa prophecy 
of what is to come !from the present, he hurried to 
the apartment which the hospitality of Rainbold had 
furnished him, and swallowed a large quantity of 
arrack, which inflamed his anger, deepened his humi- 
liation, and whetted his appetite for revenge. He 
who has not learned restraint in childhood will not 
learn it in manhood. 

Raynor Bracegirdle stalked from the now quiet bun- 
galow, a desperate and reckless man. He wanted an 
object on which to wreak his vengeance. When he 
had walked some distance he came suddenly upon the 
one he was thinking of —Hydrabad, reposing beneath 
a canopy of vines and palm-leaves. It was the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. He was one of the lords of the 
soil; he had stricken such vermin before, but rever 
with the incentive that now urged him on. It was 
but the drawing of a dagger—the raising of an arm— 
the striking of a blow—the flowing of a red fluid— 
that was all! 

Raynor Bracegirdle could do that. The death of a 
tawny wretch would conceal the crime of a white 
Christian. So he approached Hydrabad withont noise ; 
so he stole up to Hydrabad without sound; so he 
stood over Hydrabad like a silent spectre. 

He struck—as he had done before—and the dagger 
rebounded like an in@ia-rubber ball; the weapon 
alighted upon a shirt of mail! 

Hydrabad sprang to his feet, and laughed a bitter, 
mocking laugh. 

“Unfledged fool!” he exclaimed. ‘ Did you ima- 
gine that one trained from infancy to the practice of 
cunning and the arts of subtlety could be cheated and 
surprised by a white-skinned European! Sahib, you. 
are to me as milk to arrack; as water to inflammable 
spirit. I know you! How well I know you! I ex- 
pected you would try the dagger. I cared not for 
that. I ama minister of death. I dropped the deadly 
drop into the oozing wound more for myself than for 
you. I know my trade. I know the dreadful mystery 
of Bowanee—the deity of the Phansigars. You are 
to me as the tottering footsteps of the fearful child. 
Before you, all is uncertainty and doubt; before me, 
all is revealed and clear. Think not that ' am dis- 
appsinted; the deadly deity I serve has given me 
better wisdom. Simpleton!—double simpleton! I 
am thiae enemy as much as his. Give me the oppor- 
tunity, and I would drop the decomposing drop into 
thy blood as calmly as into his. . Stare at me, Euro- 
pean! Open thy weak and feminine eyes. It is 
true! Instead of being the master, thou art the neo- 
plyte and J the master. Sahib”—he pointed toward 
the bungalow, and the great carbunele on his throat 


airy structure will be in forty-eight hours? Tel 

wht will be the destiny of those who sow eu 
beneath that thatched roof? If you can tell ; 
things, speak !” Rel 

“ Hydrabad,” said Bracegirdle. shivering Spas 
If thou art Satan, say so; if thou art man, sy —— 

A troubled and sombre expression grow over 4 
features of Raynor. "7 ari 

“I am intermediate,” replied Hydrabad, turnips 
the whites of his eyes upward. “ What I do not x. 
will be whispered darkly in my ear. The inspiration, 
of wickedness are ever present. ‘I'o be all-powerful, 
you must be an angel ora demon. Those two powers 
have it all their own way ; and on this earth it is im- 
yaa to tell who is the angeland who is tle denon 

ou will find it thus. I have passed as a siint wit) 
weak women, when I was a flend and a fatien spirit 
in the eyes of the all-pervading deity.” 

Hydrabad arose; he stretehed forth his musculg 
arms and his brown hands; he turned his mysterious 
eyes toward heaven, and lauzhed sardonicaliy. 

Raynor Bracegi instiuctively drew back. His 
own wickedness seemed to threaten him; his own 
ri passions seemed rolling upon him like a mow. 

ain. 

“Think not,” answered Raynor, with wonderful 
self-possession, “that [ am like your race. I laugh 
at your follies, and the tricks of your despicable order 
are lost upon me. Begone! Show not your accused 
face again. Look at this!” [He drew a revelver 
from his breast. ‘There are six deaths in this! 
Away, and let me see you no more.” 

“Not so. We'll make another compact,” said 
Hydrabad. 

“ Never! never!” cried rdle, 

“* Be not too confident, sahib. You want the two 
maidens. You would bear away your country woman 
and her starry-eyed maid,” said Hydrabad, with cool 
assurance. 

“ Instead of studying new devices for my pleasure, 
why do you not ask why I struck?” dewanded 
Raynor. 

“ Whiy should I ask what I know? My work wis 
done; the deadly poison had been infused into hw 
blood. You believed you had no further need of me. 
You wished no partnership with the despised son of 
India. You thought a secret might be better kept by 
one than two. You were right. Had I been Brace- 
girdle, and you Hydrabad, I would have slain Hydra- 
bad. I cannot complain. It is.the way of the world. 
My life is worth nothing to you any longer than it 
serves your purpose.” 

The native looked dreamily at tle moonstone in the 
hilt of his dngger. ‘ 
“Your philosophy fs well suited to your condition. 
But tell me, wayward fatalist, how Jonz before that 
drop will complete its mysterious work?” : 
“Tts action is decisive, and your enemy will go 
back to the elements sooner than I predicted. In 
twenty-four hours the fire in his body will be ab- 
sorbed by the fire of the sun. Tho earthly partic 
will go to earth, the airy atoms to air, and the dust 
will be as it was in the beginning.” 

The native still gazed into the moonstone: 

“Did you, or did you not, feel that you were sus 
ted?” asked Raynor. : 
as knew I was guapectea as I stood by the bedside. 
I read suspicion in the eyes that were levelled on me 
like spears. But I cared not. When it is time for 
Hydrabad to give back the little spark within him to 
yonder glowing god of fire”—he pointed to the sun— 
“ it will fly to its starting-point as the shuttle flies to 

the hand of the weaver.” ane 
“You are a fire-worshipper ?” said Braccgirdle, in- 
vobantarily. 

eT knew not what I worship, but I know that I am 
warmed and lighted by the glittering rays of thst 
glorious jeiesy. = and light are the father au 
mother of all things. : 

Hydrabad } car out his arms as if to bathe his 
hands in the eternal beams. He turned his face = 
ward in gloomy ecstasy, as if to inhale 4 new afflatus 

rom the sun. 
: “'Palk not of matters so far away and beyond the 
grasp of the senses of man. It is of more consequex®? 
know who lives and who dies within the nex 





to me te : 
twenty-four hours than to fathom all the mysteries n 
fire and air, Let us be practical, Kavanagh — 


lowered his voice—“ will—will——” E 
“ Will give his fire to the fire of the sun, intepased 
Hyédrabad. 


“ Away with your metaphors !” sneerod Bracegirdle. 


i i ? im 
“Kavanagh will die. Well, what then 
tell you what I think the what-then will be. pen 


. ! 
h will be so singwar, 
oned-from Cawnpore oF 


” 


ly at Hydrabad, who 


cumstances of his deat 
English surgeon will be summ 
Lucknow to examine the body. 
Bracegixdle looked anxiousl 
laughed disdainfully. 


in 
“Let them,” he answered, bring all the surgeons 


the wiser for the 





flamed in the afternoon sun—" tel! me where that 





India, and not one of them will be 
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camer, If one should be bitten by a mad tiger 
pt thiak you that all the surgeons in the world 
id the virus that produced the death? It is 
wr <ible! On that point beat ease. And, besides "— 
"9 d the flaming carbuncle—“the eye of a 


eign) never rest on the body of the young 


hi ” 
opel you ?” hastily inquired Raynor, 


6] mean that lightning may strike a treeand iver 
it to atoms. What you do, do quickly.” 

Hvirabal’s yellow features worked with that 
dark veliemence that characterized his inexplicable 


nature. tA EI OE * 
“Snatch the orange while it is within your reach, 
je resumed. ‘ Pluck the grape while the cluster hangs 
rat would fain do it, if I knew how!” muttered 
ATTN moonstone is clear in my sight. He that 
sould doa thing has but to try. I possess a mystic 

fie of which plodding earth-fools dream not.” 
His darting eyes flamed like the carbuncle on his 


at Satan ever walked the earth in human form,” 
gid Bracegirdle, in a shivering voice, “him thou 
at! Avaunt, glittering devil!” 

“Knowing we as you knosw me, you perceive there 
islittleneed that I should ask what you desire. Your 
nid is more transparent to Hydrabad than this moon- 
dove. The love wherewith you love her is not love, 
but passion.” 

“Whom?” gasped Raynor. 

“Melieent!” breathed Hydrabad, softly. “ The love 
sherewith you love the other,” he continued, “is 
possion, and something more.” 

“Whom ?” sighed Raynor. 

« Alethe ?” answered Hydrabad, yet more:softly. 

“You have caught me, Satan! "cried Raynor. 

“Yes, Eurepean, I have caught you; but wanting 
sounot, I give you back toyourself, or rather to your 
elfishnesss.” 

“Thanks for the gift!” retorted Raynor, ironically, 
‘in consisning me to my own pleasures. But these 
girls? They haunt me. Both mistress and maid 
have taken possession of my imagination, and give me 
porest, day nor night. Yes, we will make yet another 
compact ?” 

“Said I not that 2” 

“Who but Satan should know what is to happen ? 
lam realy te bargain with you.” 

“Say on.” 

“Can you provide me with horses, and two bold, 
tmsty fellows ?” 

“I can.” 

“Mark you, Hydrabad! They must not be effemi- 
uateand lvitering rogues, but firm and hardy villains, 
who can look a Evropean straight in the eyes without 
fear, and who are as familiar with their weapons as 
with their own teeth.” 

“Such are within my reach. Had they been made 
for you, they could not be more conformable to your 
description. They are sons of the jungle. ‘The tigers 
temble at the names of ‘lilac and Kassim. Tilac and 
Kasim are tiger-lunters and tiger-trainers.” 

“The very men !” exclaimed Bracegirdle. 

“And their services will cost you another thousand 
rupees,” added the native. 

“That will bé two thousand rupees in all. I have 
ttso many to spare, at present.” ; 

‘Being aware of that fact, I have prepared a paper 
for you tosign; which is no more nor less than an 
order on thevabob, your father.” 

Hydrabad drew a paper from his breast with the 
Umost coolness. Ruynor stared at him in wonder. 

Itis no satanic bond!” laughed the native. “I 
"untno more of your soul than is contained in the 
miyees. Here is a pen—sign !” 

— Bracegirdle took the paper, and found it in 

- His hand trembled when he received the 
peu ltom Hydrabad. He scrawled his name at the 
bntom of the draft. 

a observe,” said Hydrabad, “that it is dated a 
wi n advance, which prevents me from taking 
tage of your confidence, and drawing the money 

“Your naan sedan 

Y;” reto or, very drily, “is 
weer ~- a little less thian pete forsight "Now, 
remain to be ing settled, the details of the schemo 
ies arranged.’ I am anxious that the ven- 
farthest be made within forty-eight hours at the 
wes Can your tiger-hunters be here ?” 

ree fail.” 

itbeso. I trust myself in hand 
Were myself in your hands yet 
Pr shir sone and forget that my dagger found 
Tno malice. When next you seek my life, 
=e er og or try some more cantallé shea’ Zl 


“Do not for a moment———” 
® NO protestations,” interrnpted Hydrabad 
“onfully. “You know not what may happen ; nor 


need you trouble yourself about the future. When 
the hour comes to carry away mistress and maid, trust 
in ‘Tilac. As for myself, do uot be surprised if you 
see me little for the next two days. ‘Take no thought 
about my absence or presence. When it is necessary 
for you to see mo, you will find me at your elbow.” 

“ T could almost swear to the last,” muttered Brace- 
girdle. ; 

* You'll want an elysium for your houris,” added 
the native, carelessly. “A safe retreat where your 
marriage may be arranged at your leisure.” 

He pronounced tho word “ marriago” in such 6 
manner that Bracegirdle started, as if he had stepped 
on aserpent. There was acold and penetrating light 
in his eyes that was like the glitter of steel. 

Raynor turned and walked from him, impelled by 
a secret terror that he could not overcome. When he 
‘ad gone a few paces he looked for Hydrabad, but he 
had disappeared. Surprised by the circumstance, he 
went back and searched among the trees, and was 
finally obliged to leave the mystery as he had found 
it, 


Never had an interview so strangely affected him 
He half-doubted his own identity. Hydrabad seemed, 
to his startled fancy, to be walking, unscen, at bis 
side. He rather expected to hear his derisive laugh, or 
his clear, mocking, and sometimes melodious voice. 
With his dislike of the native superstitious dread was 
also mingled. Fascination and fear. exerted two 
opposing forces, from neither of which could he es- 
eape. If, influenced by the latter, hoe thought to fly 
from the bungalow, the former arrested his purpose, 
aud held him fast. 





CHAPTER XL 


None of Major Rainbold’s household understood 
the character of Kavanagh’s dangerous symptoms ex- 
cept Alethe. Vague suspicions had troubled Ida Mac- 
gregor, but they teok no definite shape. Even 
Kavanagh was ignorant of the manner in which his 
wound had been tampered with, nor had he a clear 
view of the subject till Alethe enlightened him, The 
knavery of Hydrabad and the complicity of Brace- 
girdle were graduaHy unfolded to him by her 
after he had slept, and was freefrom pain and anxiety. 

The revelation was not so startling to him, however, 
as to Ida Macgregor, who received it with the utmost 
consternation. ‘I'he attempt to take life by a method 
so cruel and cowardly indicated a degree of wickedness 
which she found it diffieult to conceive of. She dared 
not communicate this astounding development to her 
guardian, lest his impetuosity should bring swift judg- 
ment on the head of the criminal; neither did she feel 
at liberty to withhold it from Melicent. 

Toward Alethe, the brave girl who had prevented 
the catastrophe, Miss Macgregor felt the deepest grati- 
tude, and had her describe minutely tho means by 
which she had gained possession of the plot, which had 
been by hiding herself in the hollow trunk of a ban- 
yan-tree, and hearing the cenversation that passed 
between Bracegirdie anil Hydrabad, in consequence of 
which she had made such extraordinary. exertions to 
obtain the antidote from the old man, Meerab. 
Barnabas Hutton was too faithful and deserving not 
to be taken into her confidence, and as soon as 
Kavanagh was able to converse without detriment, 
the whole subject was freely discussed with him, 

His honest ire was so much excited that it required 
all the persuasive powers of the three combined to 
prevent him from taking instant vengeance on both 
the assassins. 

After several private meetings, held in Kavanagh's 
chamber, it was concluded to let the matter rest: till 
the following day. Barnabas, though at first opposed 
to the measure, was at length brought to consent by a 
few words from Alethe. 

Not only the major but Melicent also was mystified 
by the proceedings ia Kavanagh’s room, They were 
not satisfied until Ida had in person assured them that 
the patient was doing well, and desired to be attended 
ouly by Barnabas Hutton and herself; that Alethe 
had applied some native remedies that were acting 
with siugular efficacy, aud other things of a similar 
nature. 

Melicent was in an anomalous mental state. Her 
imagination had been captivated by Neal Kavanagh, 
She could not lierse!f define her feelings towards him. 
She thought him a hero, and the woman who thinksa 
man a hero is in a fair way to love him. 

Melicent went further, She said within herself, 
“ He is isandsome.”. ‘’he woman who says to herself, 
“This man is handsome,” is already two-iuirds in 
love, whether she knows it or no. 

Melicent asked herself if Ida Macgregor had dis- 
covered so many bright qualities in Kavanagh as she 
had done. She had watched Ida with the closest at- 
tention ; but that young lady was self-conscious and 
such a model of propricty that it was the hardest 
thing in the world to determine her mental state. 





tenant Kavanagh, she was much too proud and sensibl® 

to display themin an unbecoming manner. 

The day was very irksome to her, and the danger 
of the young man disturbed her more than she was 
ready to admit. The promising change in his condition 
gave her real relief. 

Near the close of the day, Alethe tripped. into the 
garden to inhale the pure air, and think calmly of 
the incidents of the last twenty-four hours, 

Bracegirdle, ever prowling and vigilant, seized upon 
the opportunity, and approached her as if by chance. 
She beheld his advance with neither terror nor timi- 
dity. Knowing the man aud his secret, she believed 
that she possessed an advantage of no trifling import- 
ance. Raynor thought he would try the susceptibility 
of the maid, hoping she would prove more kind than 
the mistress. 

‘*They call you Alethe,” he said, with a condescen- 
sion that he well knew how to assume. 

“ Those who know me call me Alethe,” she answered. 

* You might have been called Lethe, for your eyes 
are rivers of light, whose waters, ouce imbibed, may 
well render one oblivious of all else.” 

“ What is Lethe ?” she asked, 

“One of the rivers,” answered Raynor, “ whose 
waters produce forgetfulness of the past.” 

“ Drink not of me,” returned Alcthe, in a warning 
voice. 

“ Nay, fair creature, say not so, I would taste, though 
forgetfulness were eternal.” 

“And I say to you, taste not!” responded Alethe, 
with a contemptuous toss of the head. “Thou art 
like opium or hasheesh that intoxicates the brain and 
fascinates the senses. ‘Take neither opium nor 
hasheesh!” said she, curling her lip with contempt. 
“Go to my mistress, and tell her she is a drug; as 
for me, I am not the drug you want. I can exert but 
one power over you, and tbat is for your destruc- 
tion.” 

“I cannot understand you, dreamy Alethe. Those 
tropical eyes and those balmy lips can give nothing 
but bliss.’ 

“To thee they can give neither.” 

F She paused before him, and looked up into his 
ace. 

“* Leave me,” she added, “and go to your master.” 

“I have no master, girl!” replied Raynor, with 
hauteur. 

“You have a master, and his name is Hydrabad,” 
said Alethe, quietly. 

“You have touched mo more nearly than you 
think,” exclaimed Bracegirdle, taken by surprise, and 
off his guard. “ What know you of this Hydrabad ?” 
he asked. 

*“ Bnough to make me shun him—-enough to make 
me shudder when he approaches—enough to make me 
keep out of his way,” auswered Alethe, with earnest- 
ness, ‘ 

“Bah! He is but a tricking jugglor.” 

“I know not that. There is a dark spirit within 
him. Once he touched me with his finger, and I 
thought a serpent had bitten me,” 

Bracegirdle involuutarily shuddered, 

“ Let us not waste breath in talking of Iydrabad,” 
he said. “ It is you who have lured me hither. Listen 
to me, and make yourchoice quickly. Your mistress, cold 
and unfeeling, unwarmed by the kindly influences of 
love, has rejected me, as if I were her slave. That 
rejected and scorned love I offer to you. Accept it, 
and we will fly together, to see's happiness in some 
calm and distant retreat, where neither envy nor malice 
shall reach us to disturb our tranquillity, or dash the 
chalice of lappiness from our lips.” 

“A delightful picture! "Tis a pity this speech could 
not have been heard by my mistress.” 

“ She has heard it,” replied Melicent herself, step- 
ping from behind a cluster of trees, 

“And it gives me great pleasure to know that Mr. 
Bracegirdle’s heart has not been materially injured by 
me. ” 


She laughed lightly, and added: 

“Mr. Bracegirdle, if my maid says. ‘ yes,’ I will not 
be so cruel as to say ‘nay.’ There will be no need, 
hewever, of flyiug to that distaut retreat to drain the 
cup of bliss; for if the girl be willing, youcan marry 
here without trouble or perplexity, or the hazard of 
that long journey.” 

“ Mock on, Miss Rainbold!” sneered Bracegirdle. 
“When the hour of my triumph arrives, perhaps I 
shall remember this treatment,” . 
“May that hour never come!” gaid Melicent, 
fervently. 

“ May it never come!” repeated Alethe, with equal 
earestuess, ‘And now,” she added, looking at Raynor, 
“ you are rejected, both by mistress and inaid, and I 
see nothing to detain you longer here. ~ Uasten te 
that dark and glittering-eyed Hydrabad, and find, a, 
remedy for your disappointment,” i 
“ As the guest of your father, Miss Rainbold, ‘L hava 
aright to expect different treatment,” 





If Melicent cherished tender seutimeuts for Licu- 
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fods, like a cur that hus turned and bitten its master !’ 
cried Alethe, swelling with indignation. 

“ Alethe! Alethe !” interposed Melicent. 

“ My mistress, you know not the wickedness of this 
man ; but the time is near when he shall be unveiled, 
and you shall see him as he is.” 

“I will order my horse, Miss Rainbold, and leave 
at once your inhospitable roof !” protested Raynor. 

“IT meant not, Mr. Bracegirdle, that the matter 
should go so far as that. Asa guest, you are right 
welcome to remain, providing you forget this silly 
passion of love-making to every pretty face you chance 
to see. Bridle your anger and make the best of it,” 
said Melicent, in a conciliatory tone. 

Bracegirdle left them, threatening instant departure, 

(To be continued.) 








RESTLESS NIGHTS. 

Some persons “ toss and tumble” half the night and 
getupin the morning weary, unrefreshed, and dispirited, 
wholly unfit, either in body or mind, fot the duties of 
the day; they are not only incapacitated for business, 
but are often rendered so ungracious in their manners, 
so irritable and fretful, as to spread a gloom over the 
whole household. ‘To be able to go to bed and be in 
a sound, delieions sleep, an unconscious, delicious- 
ness in five minutes, but enjoyed in its remembrance, 
is a great happiness and incalculable blessing, and one 
for which the most sincere and fervent thanks should 
habitually go up to that beneficent Providence which 
vouchsafes the same through the instrumentalities of 
a wise and self-denying attention to the laws of our 
being. 

Restless nights as to persons in apparent good 
health arise chiefly from first, an overloaded stomach ; 
second, from worldly care; third, from want of mas- 
culine activities proportioned to the needs of the system. 
Few will have restless nights who take dinner at mid- 
day, and nothing after that except a piece of cold bread 
and butter and a cup of some hot drink; anything be- 
yond that only tempts nature to eat when there is no 
cause for it, thus engendering dyspepsia and all its 
train of evils. 

Worldly care!—for those who cannot sleep from the 
unsatisfactory condition of their affairs, who feel as if 
they were going behindhand, or they are going to en- 
counter great losses, whether from their own remiss- 
ness, the perfidy of friends, or unavoidable circum- 
stances, we have a deep and sincere sympathy. To 
such we say, live hopefully for better days ahead, and 
meanwhile strive diligently, persistently, and with a 
brave heart to the end. . 

But the most common cause of restless nights is 
that exercise has not been taken to make the body 
tired enough to demand sleep. Few will fail to sleep 
soundly if the whole of the daylight, or as much 
thereof as will produce moderate fatigue, is spent in 
steady work in the open air, or on horseback, or on 
foot. Many spoil all their sleep by attempting to force 
more on nature than she requires. Few persons will 
fail to sleep soundly, while they do sleep, if they avoid 
sleeping in the daytime, if they will go to bed at a re- 
gular hour, and heroically resolve to get up the mo- 
ment they wake, whether it is two, four or six o’clock 
in the morning. In less than a week each one will find 
how much sleep his system requires ; he should there- 
after give it that and no more. 


Easy TRAVELLING.—The next morning, shortly 
after we had resumed our journey, we saw at some 
distance before us a nondescript-looking object floating 
on the water, which turned out, on nearing it, to be a 
white-bearded old gentleman taking a voyage down the 
river to Tekrit, to which place he said he was going on 
business. His mode of travelling was exceedingly 
primitive, and doubtless less fatiguing than either 
walking or riding. He was seated astride upon a heap 
of rushes secured upon half-a-dozen inflated sheep- 
skins, and thus, tranquilly smoking a pipe, was pro- 
ceeding, without any exertion on his own part, to his 
destination. His naked legs hung down on each side 
into the water, serving as paddles, three or four 
vigorous kicks sufficing to give his conveyance an in- 
clination either to the right or the left. We offered 
nim a place on our kelek, which he accepted, and 
taking his frail raft in tow, we continued our course. 
—‘A Journey from London to Persepolis.” By John 

Issher, F.R.G.S. 

Derormep Ont~prey.—There are in Great Britain 
over 30,000 children suffering from various kinds of 
deformity. In the majority of cases this has been 
brought on by neglect or accident, and, if not curable, 
is capable of much relief by careful nursing and 
medical attention. In order to afford this, and for the 
purpose of giving instruction in trades that might 
enabie them to support themselves, “ ‘I'he Cripples’ 
Home” was established for girls above the age of 10, 
Bat as cbildren of younger age are mush more sus- 


ceptible ef cure, another home, “The Cripples’ 
Nursery,” 4, Henrietta Street, Duke Street, Portman 
Square, was opened in 1862, for childrenof both sexes 
below the age of 10. Already about 30 have beem. re- 
ceived, to the great advantage of many; but as the 
house is small and in other respects very unsuitable, 
it is felt desirable to obtain one better adapted to the 
purpose. In addition to £800 already collected, 
£1,000 is still required to make up the necessary 
amount. Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co., 1, Lombard 
Street, have kindly consented to receive subscriptions 
for this institution. 

Burtt upon THE Sanp.—The pyramids of Dashour, 
in Egypt, are four in number, about three miles from 
Saccara, in the neighbourhood of the former city of 
Memphis. Two of them are of stone and two of 
brick. ‘The bricks, which are crude, are about sixteen 
inches long, eight wide, and four and a half thick, 
some with and some without straw, and the whole 
mass has been laid with such skill that in the course 
of centuries not a single brick has slipped from its 
place. This isthe more remarkable as one of them 
is literally built on the sand. The sand of the desert 
has been collected, laid perfectly level, and confined 
by walls, and on this foundation the building has been 
raised. From the excellence of the brick-work it 
has been conjectured that this is the pyramid men- 
tioned by Herodotus as being built by Asychis, a 
successor of Mycirius, with a boastful inscription 
challenging for his work a comparison with the 
pyramids of stone. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 


By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “* The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey," de. 


CHAPTER CXXXV 

Do you like letter-reading? If you do, 

I have some twenty dozen very pretty ones: 
Gay, sober, solemn, rapturous, very true, 

And very lying, stupid ones, and witty ones, 
On gilt-edzed paper—blue, perhaps, or pink— 
And frequently in fancy-coloured ink. 

Epis Sargeant. 

Tne jeweller and his partner—for the poor parish 
boy, Goliah, by this time had become a member of one 
of the wealthiest firms in Lombard Street—were 
seated at their respective desks—Mr. Brindsly, who 
was now an aged man, in the counting-house—he 
seldom attended to any other department—and his 
late assistant in the show-room—which was entirely 
under his superintendence—when two men made 
their appearance: one was the ordinary postman of 
the district—he threw a letter upon the counter, 
nodded, and walked outagain with that steady business- 
like air which marked the sense he entertaiued of the 
trust reposed in him—and not without reason—for bis 
beat was the most important in the City of London: 
correspondence involving the loss or gain of millions 
passed daily through his hands, to say nothing of the 
enormous sums in bills, notes, and cheques which the 
letters contained. 

Goliah glanced at the letter, and recognized the 
Portsmouth postmark. 

“ An instant, my man!” he exclaimed to the second 
visitor, as he darted into the counting-house to Mr. 
Brindsly. 

“T can wait,” was the reply. 

“ Portsmouth! Captain Vernon, sir!” said the junior 
partner, as he placed the welcome missive on the old 
gentleman's desk. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Brindsly,’as he 
broke the envelope, “ it is not sealed with black.” 

Ilis hand trembled so violently that he could scarcely 
read the contents. 

“ He is well!” he continued—“ the dear boy is well; 
and by the end of August will be in England! Do you 
hear that? In England!” 

And the countenance of the old man beamed with 
happiness at the prospect of once more beholding the 
son of the unhappy Alice. 

“ And of age, too!” observed Goliah. 

“And of age!” repeated his partner. “I have 
already consulted Palgrave: he advised me to serve 
the tenants of the Riddle property with notice to pay 
no more rents to the earl or his agents. Ah, whata 
happy day it might have been!” he added, witha 

igh 


sigh. 

ei It will be a happy day!” said Goliah; “a day of 
retribution and*justice—of fearful reckoning with his 
wretched father. The dread of it for years has haunted 
him in his career of heartlessness and tyranny. What 


must the reality be!” 


All this while the second visitor had been amusing | PSS! 


himself by looking at the treasures of art and wealth 
in the goldsmith’s shop. He was a stout, hale, hearty 
man, between fifty and sixty years of age; bis broad- 
brimmed hat, florid features, and the bright-coloured 
shawl twisted carelessly round kis neck were the un- 


—a race almost extinct in these da: 
motives. wad roams bee, 
“I forgot,” added the speaker, quitti 
ing-house, ‘that there is some rs vu 
Now, my man, your business?” ™ 
“You must answer me a question or tio first! 
i ’ . it 
ng reply; “I don’t tell my business to every 
“Tudeed!” said Goliah, at the same ti i 
hasty glance over the various articles 7 a . 
which, in his haste, he had left lying upon the counter, 
His visitor followed the direction of his eyes, and his 
weather-beaten countenance flushed with a yet deeper 


ue, 

“Hadn't you better count’em, sir?” he said; “,) 
these pretty gimcracks. Maybe you think I have stoley 
some of ’em?” 

“Not so, my friend!” 

“ Best be sure !”’ 

“Tam sure!” 

“Well, I am glad of that!” muttered the mn: 
“only if you should miss anything alter I am gone 
don’t forget that I advised you to count 'em—tlat’ 
all! I shouldn't like, after having been trusted wit 


= mail-bags five-and-thirty years, to be suspectel 
re) ” 


‘* Mail-bags? ” interrupted Goliah. 

“Yes!” 

“ Then your name is Dowling—guard to the Eiin- 
burgh mail?” 

“As well known on the road,” observed the man, 
with honest pride, ‘‘ as you areon ’Change—and, may\r, 
— as much ! But how came you, sir, to know wy 
name 

“ From a friend of yours.” 

“ James? ” 

The jeweller nodded in the affirmative. 

“Then your name,” continued the speaker, “is—' 

“Goliah Obie! ” 

“ All right, sir!” said the guard ; “ you are the very 
gentleman I want. I was told to be uncommon cautious, 
Can’t make out,” he added, “ what Jem’s up to—but is 
can’t be anything very bad. I have known him, man 
and boy, for neurly fifty years : in the old lord’s time, 
next in his eldest son’s, now in his brother's. But [see 
you are impatient,” he continued ; ‘I won't keep you 
waiting long.” 

So saying, he took off his broad-brimmer, and, after 
removing a handkerchief, two small packets, ands 
newspaper, extracted from the lining a Ictter, written 
in a round, schoolboy-like land, and gave it to the 
goldsmith, who impatiently broke the seal and perused 
the contents, 

“When do you leave? ” he inquired. 

“Start from the post-office at a quarter to eight- 
punctual as the clock!” 

“J will be there as punctually,” was the rep'y, 
“with my answer to the communication you bave 
brought me! I need not tell you to be careful— 
James says that I may rely no less on your prudence 
than fidelity!” 

guard gave him a knowing wink, and a low, 
thick, half-strangled chuckle issued from the thick folds 
of the shawl which, summer and winter, he was ac- 
customed to wear round his neck. Caution to hin— 
it seemed such a capital ‘joke. No wonder he 
laughed. 
“Perhaps I am a man to bo trusted, and perlaps 1 
ain't!” he gurgled out at last. “Of course, after so 
many years on the road, Dan Dowling ain’t up toa 
thing or tvo—not by no means—hold no more rain nor 
a horsecloth! Ha, ha, ha!” , 
Goliah counted him out five sovereigns. In an instant 
tho mirth of the honest fellow was changed to suspicion. 
Five pounds for merely delivering a letter from Lis 
old pal, the footman at the abbey! He fancied there 
must be something wrong in it—he could not make it 
out. 
“ What is this for?” he inquired. : oh 
“For your trouble, my good man!” replied Goliah; 
“is it not enough ?” ae 
“Enough!” repeated the guard; “maybe it’s too 
much! I-don’t like to think bad of an old acquaintance 
—but there’s loads of plate at the abbey, and I ain't 
such a greenhorn as not to know that there are plenty 
of soup-shops in London—thof I never heard of one in 
Lombard Street afore!” . rT 
'To the uninitiated of our readers, it may be as we’ 
to explain that, by the term soup-shops, the — 
meant those convenient houses where burglars a0 
thieves dispose of any silver or gold plate which —_ 
fall into their hands. In ee “ vl 
in are always k ly—the price 
peat the anlaen at the plunder is no longer 
ible. held 
“It is not for me to feel offended by your pry word 
observed the junior partner of the house of yoowrr 
and Co. “ As far as I am concerned, they are too 1 
culous! It is your friend James.” “and I 
“And so it is! ” exclaimed the messenger; ; ms 








mistakeable indications of @ guard or stage coachman 
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goiter of that: 80 I axes your pardon—both your 


Pitod the money?” said Goliah, pointing to the 
sereigns, Which were still lying on the counter. 
a ve another of his knowing winks as 


d ge rg. 
s iiterately picked up the coin and thrust it into 


capacious pocket of his nether habiliment, which 


the 
buttoned. | 
becaeully added ws speaker, “I shall go down 


Per haps,” 


with you.” 7 OM 

“Glad of your company, Sir - 

“Will you secure the box for me ? 

“Booked! Any more orders?” 

inright! said the guard, touching his hat, ashe 
titted the shop. No matter what he undertook, or 
, ere he was going to, Dan Dowling, the well-known 

of the Edinburgh mail, never started even for a 

mik without pronouncing the to him sacramental 
roris—“ All right!” Pity the race of which he was 
the type is so nearly extinct. : ; 
Goliah read the letter a second time before taking 
it into the counting-house to his partner. It ran 


Pepa §ir,—I fear there is mischief a-brewing ! 
Yo'meelle has sent for Mrs. Attey: it can’t be for no 

| Master wouldn’t be half so bad if it wasn’t for 
jer: she drives him in a snafe or bit, just as she likes. 
Iwish I could see you.. Brooks is a poor, timid creature 
~but I think she wishes well to my lady. If you come 
iefore theold nurse returns, maybe I could smuggle 
you into the house: not that it would be of much use 
if you saw her ladyship—her mind is quite gone. Do 
cme if you can, for I dare not write al] I bave to 
ay. “ Your honour’s to command, 

“ JAMES.” 

“You must go at once! ” said Mr. Brindsly,; as soon 
ashe was informed of the contents of the letter; “I 
have always felt that, as long as his lordship’s interests 
were concerned, the life of my unhappy niece was safe; 
but now——” 

“You do not suspect ! ” exclaimed Goliah, turning 
very pale, ‘that the earl, villain as heis, would dare 
tno, no—it’s tov horrible! And yet, when I re- 
fect on the death of Mrs. Bantum, Doctor Briard, and 
the madness of my dear lady, fortune seems to have 
played into his hands most curiously.” 

“Say, rather, criminally!” observed the old man; 
“there are few chances in Lord Moretown’s calcula- 
tions—they are certainties. I fear him and the female 
fend who influences him more now than at any other 
period of their long career of tyranny afd crime. 
When I reflect on the sufferings of my niece,” he 
sided, “ herchildhood, blasted by her father’s avarice 
ind selfishness—her wedded life more wretched even 
than her girkhood’s years—the light of reason hope- 
lesly extinguished—at times I feel tempted to ask if 
heaven has no longer an eye to watch over virtue, a 
give to punish, or an arm to save.” 

“Both, master!” said his partner, addressing him by 
the old familiar name; ‘‘but the punishment will not 
_ the less severe that it has been prepared in 

08. 


Mr. Brindsly shook his head despondingly. 

“Can you doubt it?” continued the speaker. ‘Has 
tot the earl already been stricken in the death of his 
favourite son—whilst our boy—my dear young lady’s 
toy—has been preserved tous? Isle not now the 
eit of his name and honours? Does he not return 
Waman? Brave—generous—good—all you could 
ieire? And will not that prove a second blow to his 
woatural father? Hope, then, the rest. Man’s labours 
aly ate imperfect—the work of heaven is never in- 
complete.” 

“You are right!” said Mr. Brindsly, after a few 
eh grange ; “it was impious, perhaps, for me 

i; but at my age ho 
taht ho han oe | rg pe so long deferred 
ae same night his partner started with Dan 
ling for the north. We need not remind our 
madershow many years bad clapsed since he first made 
same journey, 

When Mrs. Brooks first heard of the departure for 
as the spy which Athalie had set over her, it 
which th the utmost difficulty she repressed the joy 
to ~ @ intelligence gave her. For years she had 
' and prayed for a few hours’ freedom, in order 

\complish an undertaking on the success of which 

Ppmess in future life depended. What that un- 

Me ae Was, the progress of events will show. 
atthe = Mrs. Attey was disliked in the household 
vhom ah y, still she had one or two of the domestics 
onde ® could coufide in. To them she had dele- 

— of watching the proceedings of Mrs. 
‘hen a om she hated as vulgar minds hate those 
es gg contrasts with their own littleness 
a + was not, therefore, till the sixth night 
ees to ace that the unhappy woman found the 

“me = the mansion unobserved. 
me of m d gone that same evening to Fulton, in the 
Seting with his correspondent: he was not 





disappointed— for, as the mail drove into the inn-yard, 
he recognized, by the light of the lamps, eur old friend 
Goliah—who, on his last visit to the abbey, had so far 
wron upon the old footman’s confidence as to induce 
him to promise to write to him in certain events. 

One of those events had at last oceurred.- 

Perfectly assured that Goliah would understand his 
meaning, Jamesleftthe inn-yard, and sauntered slowly 
through the village, witheut once looking back. Just 
as he passed the last house, the faithful friend of poor 
Alice overtook him. 

“T have obeyed your summons!” he said, touching 
him on the shoulder. 

“It is no morethan I expected from you!” replied 
the old man; “but let us not converse here: on my 
way to Fulton I passed your cousin.” 

““My cousin?” repeated Goliah. 

“Kelf—have you forgotten him ? ” 

“Ah, I remember!” exclaimed the goldsmith, with 
a smile; “the fellow who introduced me to the 
unfortunate nurse at the dance at the Moretown 
Arms?” 

“The same! He might recognize you! Follow me 
into the park: my lord so seldom visits us, that the 
keepers take little heed of poachers or game.” 

For nearly an hour the traveller—weary as he was 
—followed his guide in silence, till they reached a 
small gate—of which the domestic had the key—open- 
ing into the home preserve, which was situated about 
half a mile from the abbey. It was not till they had 
gained the thickest part of the wood that he relaxed 
his steps. 

“We may converse here in safety!” began the old 
man. “I am guilty of no crime—and yet I feel as if 
my conscience was reproaching me! It is hard—very 
hard—at my time of life, to breathe a word against 
those whose bread Ihave broken for so many years ; 
but there is a point where fidelity ceases to be a 
virtue!” 

“Youare right!” said his companion ; “there is no 
fidelity in sin! Relieve my anxiety, I entreat of you! 
There is some danger to the unfortunate victim of her 
husband's cupidity and cruelty? ” 

“Not from my lord!” said the domestic, firmly ; 
“bad as he is, there is a line beyond which he would 
hesitate to pass! It is the fiend who misleads him 
whom I dread.” 

‘The governess?” 

“She has sent for her confidante—Mrs. Attey. The 
reason assigned was that she required certain luggage 
left behind at the abbey. She stated in her letter that 
neither his lordship nor herself would visit the place 
this year. Now I know that to be false—for by the 
same post the steward received a communication from 
the earl, directing him to prepare the place for his re- 
ception by the time Parliament closed! So you see the 
affair of trunks and cases was only a pretence! With 
Ma'mselle Athalie the reason for her actions seldom 
appears.” 

“How soon do you expect him?” inquired Goliah, 
with a groan. ‘ 

“Tn about six weeks.” 

“ His visit must be prevented, or at least delayed!” 

“On the contrary!” replied the man, in an impressive 
tone, “ pray that it may be accelerated! His presence 
will best guarantee my lady’s safety ; the earl has not 
the nerve he once possessed! Rely on tt, no harm will 
occur whilst he is here.” 

“But till he comes?” 

“T can answer for nothing,” said the old man, “ for 
I know rothing! Mrs. Bautum was bad enough, but 
she was an angel compared to the woman who has suc- 
ceeded her! If we could but hit on any scheme to 
delay her return—everything depends on that.” 

“When will she arrive ?” ; 

“Tn two or three days at the furthest.” 

Goliah reflected for a few minutes. He was no 
longer the poor, simple, parish boy—but the experi- 


‘enced man of the world. It had done everything for 


him but corrupt his heart. He knew the power of 
wealth—and that he had at bis disposal. In his 
zeal to serve the unhappy Lady Moretown he would 
have sacrificed the last shilling he 3 

“Could I only contrive some pretext,” he thought, 
“fo detain the agent and confidant of her enemy for a 
week or two, her son by that time would be in Eng- 
land.” 

He determined on achieving this at any risk. 

“ What sort of a person,” be inquired, “is this Mrs. 
Attey?” 

“A vulgar virago! 
to her!” 

“ Her age?” 

“ About fifty-five.” ' : 

“ Any pecaliar feature,” continued the goldsmith, 
“ by which I might recognise her ? ” 

“None that 1 know of!” answered the domestic. 
“Yet stay!” he added, snddenly recollecting himself ; 
“sho has a scar on her right cheek. You cannot mis- 
take it—it has the appearance‘of a burn!” 

“That is sufficient,” observed the traveller “I 


Poor Mrs. Bantum was a lamb 





will answer for her! And row, my good friend-—for 
80 you must permit me to call you—to the promise 
you held out to mein your letter! Conduct me into 
the house. I would fain witness the wreck which 
cruelty and cupidity have made, that I may at least 
bear back to those who love her the sad consolation of 
having seen her.” 

“She will not know you!” said his companion. 
“More than once I have tried to attract her atten- 
tion, when I have seen her at the windows of her 
apartment! Memory and hope, feeling and con- 
sciousness, alike seem to have deserted her !” 

Despite this melancholy assurance, the faithful fel- 
low still urged his request with such carnestness that 
James felt unable to resist his supplication. 

“T will do my best,” he said; ‘‘ but cannot promise 
you success! Not a word,” he added, ‘as we approach 
the house: for the governess has more than one spy 
about the place.” 

The two speakers pursued in silence the narrow path 
which led from the preserve to the open ground in 
front of the mansion. Goliah knew the direction they 
were taking almost as well as his guide, although so 
many years had passed since his former visits to the 
place. As they emerged from the wood, the footman 
suddenly stopped. 

“ What is the matter ?” whispered his companion. 

The man pointed to the wing of the mansion inha- 
bited by the countess and her attendant—at the end of 
which, our readers will recollect, was a conservator y 
fast falling into decay. A light streamed through the 
broken windows. 

“ Someone in the greenhouse! ” he said. “Stay where 
you are! I will pass round to the south wing. All by 
this time must have retired to rest: perhaps I can in- 
troduce you by the servants’ entrance.” 

“Any way, and at any sacrifice! ” replied Goliah. 
“Tf you succeed, rely on my liberality and gratitude!” 

Great as was his desire to see his former mistress, 
the speaker could not withdraw his eyes from the light 
in the conservatory. An impulse which he could 
neither account for nor resist riveted his attention to it. 
It was more than curiosity—it amounted almost to a 
fascination. 

“Who can it be?” he murmured—“ at such an 
hour? And for what purpose? Nota good one—the 
place so near the apartment of the countess! Provi- 
dence may have brought me here to prevent some 
fearful crime !” 

At this thought, utterly regardless of consequences 
—for in the event of detection and danger le was 
totally unarmed—the devoted friend of Alice advanced 
rapidly, though cautiously, towards the building. For- 
tunately the night was a dark one. When within a 
few yards of the conservatory, he crept upon his hends 
and knees till he approached sufliciently near to seo 
what was passing in the interior. 

By the light of a lantern which hung upon the bongh 
of a eatalpa-tree he discovered a female, whose face 
was turned from him, digging up the earth in one of 
the neglected forcing-beds. Lvidently she feared 
some interruption of her work—for her exertion was 
incessant, and, for one of her sex, severe. A consider- 
able pile of earth and decayed tan was already piled 
near hsr. 

The first thought of the concealed witness of her 
labours was that she was preparing a grave—and a 
cold shudder ran through his veins as he mentally 
asked himself for whom! 

After working some time in silence, the woman, 
with an air of extreme fatigue, threw down the spade, 
and stooping over the trench slie had dug with so 
much labour, drew from it a small cabinet, evidently 
of foreign workmanship. Jt was curiously claspea 
with silver ! 

** What could it be?” Goliah asked himself. “ Trea- 
sure? And if so, what was it to him?” 

In all probability he would have quitted the spot 
without any further attempt to investigate the matter, 
had not the female turned round so as to reveal her 
features. He recognized them in an instant. 

It was Mrs. Brooks, the attendant upon the countess 
—the woman whose confidence he had vainly at- 
tempted to win. 

Urged by a sudden impulse, he sprang into the 
conservatory, snatched the cabinet from her hands, 
and disappeared as rapidly as he had entered the 

lace. 

The lantern was extinguished in the act. 

The unhappy dupe of Athalie’s pretended friend- 
ship sank upon the ground, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and consternation : the excess of her terror pre- 
vented her giving an alarm. She could only wring 
her hands in silent grief. 

“*Gone !” she murmured, at last; “and with it my 


only hope on earth—the only chance I shall ever have 


of establishing my fair fame! Itis in the hands of 
my cruelenemy! Now, then, I am indeed her slave! 
Let her command what she will, I must obey her—tor 
my life—the life she has rendered wretched—is in her 
hands!” 
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So overwhelined was she by her disappointment» 
that it was some time before she could stayger ack to 
the house. In her misery, the wretched creature ac- 
cused Providence of having deserted hce—of con- 
spiring with the wicked for her destruction—little 
dreaming that it was working out its own inscrutable 
ana unerring purpese. 

It is ever thus with human judgment: how often, 
in its impatience of suffering, does it nut accuse heaven 
of injustice ! 

When the domestic returned to the spot where he 
bad left his companion, Goliah was nowhere to be 
found. It was in vain that he searched for him through 
the preserves and grounds. Day began to dawn when 
he retired to rest. 

Unable to comprehend the affair, and fearing that 
éome harm had befallen lim, he ripaired the next day 
to Fulton, where, in answer to his inquiries at the inn, 
he was-informed that a gentleman had arrived at a 
very early hour, and demanded to be shown toa 
room, where he did not long remain, but ordered a 
ehaise and four for London. 

“Had he anything with him ? ” demanded the old 
man. 

“ Nothing,” said the head-waiter, ‘‘ but a curious- 
looking old box. Perhaps it contained a treasure—for 
he seemed very liberal with his money—paid the 
post-boys like a prince or a highwayman.” 

The whole affair seemed so mystcrious to the man 
that in his mind he was puzzled to decide which. 

A chaise-and-four—the horses covered with foam— 
drove up to the front of the Queen’s Head Hotel in 
the town of Newcastle. A crowd of curious idlers were 
foitering round theentrance. Before the waiters could 
reach the door of the vehicle the traveller had alighted. 
His first question was at what hour the mail from 
London passed through the town. 

“ Not till eight, sir,” answered the landlord, bustling 
ap to receive his guest. “Private room?” 

“Yes. And let me have dinner as quickly as 
possible,” answered the gentleman, whose mind ap- 
peared greatly relieved by the information he had 
Teceived. 

“And do me the favour to follow me,” he added, “I 
«vish to speak with you.” 

The hest, mentally wondering what a person travel- 
ling in a chaise-and-four, who had half-killed the 
horses fn his impatience—one had just fallen in the 
street—oould have to say to him, carefully closed the 
door of the sitting-room into which the head waiter 
thad ushered the stranger—who wasno otler than the 

weader’s old acquaintauce, Goliah. 

“Have you any lawyersin this town?” was his 
first inquiry. 

“ Lawyers!” repeated the astonished Boniface; 
“well, I should think se! some people will tell you 
that we have more than are good for them !” 

“Whom do you censider the cleverest? ” 

“Depends on what you want him for, sir.” 

The wary traveller felt there was more wit in the 
remark than, from the stolid, heavy features of the 
spenker, he had given him credit for. 

“T wish to arrest a debtor,” ke said, “without loss 
of time.” 

“In that case, sir, Jolland is your man. Sharpasa 
needle—will detect a flaw as quickly as I cana cracked 
bottle of wine. Capital electioncering agent—defeated 
the Beaumont party, and brought in his man.” 

* Send for him.” 

“ Certainly, sir. 
him ?” 

‘* He won't know my name: merely say that a gen- 
tleman wishes to consult him on urgent professional 
business. As for your own curiosity,” added the 
speaker, with a faint smile, “ you cau charge the dis- 
appointment in the bill.” 

{To be continued.) 


Who shall I say wishes to see 
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Books in these days are generally like some;kind of 
‘trees—a god many leaves and no fruit. 

A MISER having been solicited to grant a favour, 
said, “ On one condition I will do what you require. 
Never to ask me for anything.” 

A TRADESMAN who was very fond of his glass pre- 
sented a cheque ata London banking-house, and being 
asked, as usual, “How will you have it?” replied, 
“Cold, without sugar.” 

A younc sculptor, arrested for debt, wrote to a 
friend to visit him in guod. His first greeting was, 
“Well, my dear fellow, I suppose you are here fer 
chiselling one of your creditors.” 

Kine Heyry VIII. desired to send an embassy to 
Francis I. at a very dangerous time, and the nobleman 
selected for the mission begged to be excused. “ Fear 
not,” said the sovereign; “if the French monarch 
should take your life, I will take off the heads of a 


dozen Frenchmen now in my power.” “ But of all 
these heads,” replied the nobleman, “there may not 
be one to fit my shoulders,” 

Wincrt is the most powerful—the earth or the sea ? 
The sea, of course—it has such heaps of muscles. 

Tom says the other day he saw a walking match ; 
and Bill says that’s nothing, for he saw a candle run, 

Bit or A Joxu.—If you want to control a hungry 
man, use iim as you would a horse—put a “ bit” in his 
mouth. 


OPERA v, MUSIC, 

Lady: “How was the opera last night, Mr. 
Gigot?” 

Mr. G.: “Ob, superb! Great deal of dress and 


style, and——” 

Lady: “ But the music, Mr. Gigot—how was the 
music ?” 

Mr. G.: “Ah! Well, now—really, I never pay 
attention to the music !” 


A FORESGNER, who had mixed among many nations, 
was asked if he had observed any particular quality 
in our species that might be considered universal. He 
replied, ‘* Me tink dat all. men love lazy.” 

A poutre philosopher once thanked a lady who had 
been singing to a party for an hour by saying, 
“Madam, you have wasted our time most charm- 
ingly.” 

Miss Lovey says the males are of no account from 
the time the ladies stop kissing them as infants till 
they kiss them again as lovers. 

An Irish paper publishes the following item :—“ A 
deaf man, named Taff, was run down by a passenger 
train and killed on Wednesday morning. Le was 
injured in a similar way about a year ago.” 

It is stated by some wiseacre that the heart ofa 
man weighs about nine ounces, that of a woman 
about eight. As the age increases, a man’s heart grows 
heavier, and the woman’s lighter—some girl’s lose 
theirs at sixtecn. 

“Ir seems to me I have seen: your physiognomy 
sgnewhiere before,” said a fop to a strauger whom he 
met, “ but I cannot imagine where.”—“ Very likely,” 
replied the other; “ I have been the governor of a prison 
for the last twenty years.” 
~ Two gentlemen having a difference, one went to the 
other's door, and wrote “Scoundrel!” uponit. The 
other called upon his neighbour, and was answered by 
a servant that his master was not at home. “No 
matter,” was the reply, “I only wished to return his 
visit, as he left his name at my door in the morning.” 

A Hieutanp Notion or Apia Firzroy.—A 
correspondent of an Inverness contemporary says 
that the fishermen of Portmalhomack are under the 
impression that Admiral Fitzroy is the cause of all 
the violent storms that occur. “ Confoond that man 
Fats-rory, he’s just werse nor Stine Bheag of Tarbat, 
for he has only to hoist that pig trum o’ his to raise 
the wind?” 

1864 and 1865.—The Charivari publishes 2 wood- 
cut in which 1864 is giving instructions to 1865, both 
represented under the guise of young women. In 
front of them is to be seen a tremendously fat Pras- 
sian soldier, walking about with greatself-complacency. 
“Tf that customer,” says 1864, “* should call for any- 
thing, be sure not to serve him ; for ever since I have 
been here he has done nothing bat help himself.” 

A GENTLEMAN waited upon Jerrold one morning to 
enlist his sympathies in behalf of a mutual friend, 
who was constantly in want of a round sum of money. 
“ Well,” said Jerrold, who had contributed on former 
occasions, “how much does —— want this time?” 
“Why just a four and two noughts will, I think, put 
him straight,” the bearer of the hat replied. Jer- 
rold': “Well, put me down for one of the nonghts 
thistime.” 

Caxon GooDALL was proverbially fond of punning. 
About the same time that he, was made Provost of 
Eton he also received a stall at Windsor. A young 
lady of his acquaintance, while congratulating Lim on 
his elevation, and requesting him to give the young 


the powder to fly about. Upon which the. doctor ex- 


the canon, but not the ball.” 

A Queer Mistaxe.—Lord Seaford, who was born 
deaf and dumb, was to dine one day with Lord Mel- 
ville. Just before the time of the company’s arrival, 
Lady Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who could talk with her fingers to 
dumb people, that she might receive Lord Seaford. 
Presently Lord Guildford entered the room; and the 
lady, taking him fer Lord Seaford, began to ply her 
fingers very nimbly; Lord Guildford did the same; 
and they had been carrying on a conversation in this 





manner for about ten ‘minutes, when Lady Melville 


ladies of Eton and Windsor a ball during the vacation, | 
happened to touch his wig with her fan, and caused | 


claimed: “My dear, youcan get the powder out of) 


joined them. Her fomale fric i 
“ Well, I have been talking eons wae 
“Damb!" cried Lord Guildford: aa 
you were dumb.” 

. Forcor uts Name.—I know a 
rst-rate man’ in his place, writ, - 
engaged in the sheténin tite Tbhinisnen ep friend, 
ing, with a pencil in hand, and a quill tehiod Bem 
called out to his partner: “ Bill, what is Joh Sr - 
bean’s first name?” And he never diesors wv" 
mistake, until he began to writo it, when pre his 
last name, and with the same Unconscionsnens s 9 
out: “ Excuse me, Billy, but I've forgot Jolin Stone 
bean’s dast name, now!” The roar of lau hter an 
ensued restored his memory. ss 

Drivers of hackney-carriages i 
when they have to deal with ladies pat ess 
a gentleman, and the following case wil! come the : 
sertion:—Seme few days since an actress of the 
Théatre Frangais took a coach to drive to the theat 
for a rehearsal, and asked the coachman for his nu ~ 
ber. ‘“ Madame,” he replied, “I only give my oe 
to those who do not ask it.” And off he drove Os 
arriving at her journey’s end, the lady alighted fe 
gave the driver 2 fr, for his fare. “And my drink» 
money ?” said he, in an insolent tone. “Oli!” replied 
she,” Foaly give drink-money to people who ed 
ask for it!” 

4n “Ine” Srory.—A story is told of # certain 
Mrs. Petroleum, whose husband had suddenly como 
inte possession of a large fortune, and had erected a 
house to correspond to his enlarged means, Mrs, 
Petroleum had heard that it was necessary to havea 
“libery,” and aceordiag'v sent to a popular bookseller 
and ordered one. A weil! assorted library of standard 
works was sent up to ber house. Next day, down 
comes my lady in a towerng rage.at their seleetion. 
“Choicest works?” cried su2, as an explanation was 
attempted, “bother your choicest works; they were 
all different sizes and colours. I wanted themall 
in blue and gold, to match my furniture!” 

OtvrrzaTion ts France.—The following isa reeent 
piece of foreign intelligence: “Fatal Duel—The 
Moniteur de la Meurthe announces that M. Pompuran, 
34 years of age, veterinary surgeon of the 2nd 
Dragoons at Toul, has been killed in a duel by an 
officer of the same regiment.” Moniteur dela Meurthe? 
pice the rath eet Should it not be Monitew 

eurtre ?—Punch. 
PROFESSOR PUNCH'S DREAM-ROOK, 
LUCKY DREAMS. 

To dream of nothing is lucky. 

‘To dream that you have written all Mr. Tupper'’s 
works (and on waking to find yeu haven't) is very 
lucky. 

To dream, only to-dream, that you have committed 
@ capital crime, is lueky—for you. 

UNLUCKY DREAMS. 
To dream that, in a fearful shipwreck, you lave 
been hurled upon a sharp rock, and to awake to 4 
sense of your position on the floor, is unlucky. 
To dream of goblins, villains of the deepest dye, 
assassins, daggers, and such things as utterly destroy 
your rest, is decidedly unlucky, ’ 
To keep on dreaming and awaking five times ins 
night is unlucky. ™ 
To dream that you are fighting for your life with 
wild bears, and to find yourself hitting your wife oa 
the head with a bolster, is unlucky—very unlucky. 
To dream that you are making a long and power 
ful address to a jury, and to deliver the same oratot- 
cally, is unlucky for any one who happens to beia 
the same room trying to go to sleep. 

SIGNS. 

To dream that you are in a land of golden apples 
and silver roses, with jewels and diamonds sparkling 
on the trees, and that you are dancing with a fairy- 
like being, whose face you think is not quite Ww 
familiar to you, is a sign that you've probably sen 
the transformation scene of a pantomime. 

To dream that some one has given you two hun- 
dred million billion thousand pounds, seven shillings 
and sixpence halfpenny, is a very good sign that you 
are dreaming. 

To doumar tient you are being tried for one’ 
other, what it is nobody iu court, including the ju . 
seems to know, and that you are about to be hung a 
it, whatever it is, (at which point you awake with 
start), is a pretty good sign that you ve lately 
reading the Old Bailoy and police reports. ich 1s 

To dream that you were sitting ins room W = 
wery like your own drawing-room, only not ex a 
it, and there met your coasin Tom, only it wen” 

” - 7 - fer, 0! 
quite your cousin Tom, but rather taller, or ” ‘in 
younger, and that he suddenly seemed to yum bisek 
the air, and point all tho’ same moment yo vith 

z ° olay, only Wi 
monkoy, at least, something like « m onkey, 0m) 


“ly said, 
+4 ta) in.” 
>; “bless me, I thought 


Great, overgrown, 
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i the centre of the ceiling, and that, 
tobe taselne ound yourself in a large open square 
wpe of sardines and a trombone, which you 
; ean, but couldn't, on account of the cob- 

vg wax in the mouthpiece, and that somehow the 
oe re became your cousio Tom again, whoinsisted 
- our swallowing & box of gelatine lozenges, be- 
upon shes were iced on purpose for you, and that then 
aon coming from somewhere, asked you to get 
aon and you don't know how it, was, but you found 
inside a cab, When; just asthe driver banged the 
yr awoke—to have dreamt all this isa sign that 
led up a jolly lot of things in your 


gou've, mudd be hoped you are rather clearer when 


jead,and it is to 
m that you are condemned by the Inquisi- 
fon, and that heavy weights are being placed, by 
may of torture, on your chest, 1s a sign that you’ye 
potably gone to bed directly after supping on cold 
i rk. . . 

ae ewe that you ate going rapidly from the top 
tp the bottom of a lofty flight of stairs, without any 
Jess under you, is @ sign that you require a little 


awake. 
To drea 


yy aan anything is a sure sign that you are 
sleep —Punch. 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


The lady who sunk all her capital in railways, is 
gorious to obtain a loop line to recover it with. She 
for it. : 
Layne, who borrowed an oyster-knife to, 
cpen an account at his banker’s with, is anxious to 
nett with @ patent corkscrew to draw # cheque with. 
The person who let fall a remark about his friend, 
jastaken up an observation made by a third party, 
ud the law will be called in to decide the question of 


wnershi 

"The vee heir who fell out with his father has 

dropped upon 4 snug thing, and is therefore likely to 

le taken up by his relatives. : ; 
The lsdy who broke off a match with her cousin 

teesuse he would not come to the scratch, has got 


snother flame.—F'un. 


BELATIONS OF FOOD AND HEAT. 


Lzr us consider the fuel which gives the necessary 
heat to the body. The tempefature of a man is from 
98 deg. to 99 deg. Fahrenheit, or about 40 deg. higher 
then the air is in this country. The bedy being, 
therefore, continually robbed of heat by a cold at- 
mosphere, must have an internal souree of supply. 
The fuel which burns in the furnace of the body con- 
sists mainly of bodics from whieh the element nitro- 
gen is absent. 


The order in which they form fuel of the best 


qulity is as follows:—(1), fat, (2) starcly (3) cane 
sugar, (4) grape and milk sugar. 

The value varies considerably, for 40° parts of fat 
will give out as much heatas 97 parts of starch or 100 
parts of sugar, or 310 parts of flesh, when. that struc- 
tual food is used for such a wasteful purpose as the 
tupply of beat to the skin. In the ordinary combus- 
tion of a fire, the oxygen of the air unites with the 
cabon and hydrogen of the fuel, forming carbonic 
a _ and — 

¢ air taken in by the Jungs furnishes oxygen’to 
the blood. About 7 cwt. of this gas are sient in- 
haled by the lungs of an adult, man, and: nearly one- 
fith enters into combustion in the body with the food. 

y it must pass away again in some form, forthe 
body of a healthy adult is the same in weight at the 
tnd as at the beginning of the year. 

Itis easy to calculate how much heat a daily sap- 
ty of oxygen would afford; for the combustion in 
the body, though slow, gives out just as much heat 
% if the food were burned in a fireplace. After 
naking {ull allowance for the heat ex pended in evapor- 
iting the usual quantity of water by perspiration, 
os - wae re as would raise 143 Ib. of water, 
om of deg., the freezi oi x il- 
ing point g. ng point, to 212 deg., the boil 
1 = the water requires more heat to:raise it through 

mange than the solids of the body, the amount of 

daily generated by tlie combustion of food is 
inply sufficient to keep the bedy of a man.of 150 Ib. 
ga atthe proper temperature. As the quantity 
rt consumed in acommon fireplace changes with 
oe roaditions under which the combustion 

‘ls0 does the quantity of food vary with the altering 
a of the body. 

—e 4 fire is stirred combustion is quickened, be 
the mi ag 9 the air enters more freely among 

Ree the uel, and unites with its ingredients. 
Catse, such ag by walking, by lab 

N g, by labour, b aking, the 

4 roe quickly, additional expe oatees the 

yibn of te laternal heat is augmented. The 

bit taken ints hee, Tegulates the quantity of 
‘ato the lungs and the oxygen absorbed. 


dy of a man is stirred into activity by any | 


About "six-sevenths of the oxygen absorbed by the 
blood are used to burn the charcoal or carbon in tlie 
food, the other seventh part burning the free hydro- 
gen of the fats’ or wasting tlie tissues. 

An adult man ia this country, while at rest, burns 
in his body rather more than 7 oz. of carbon. daily ; 
gentle exercise increases the amount to 8} 0z., and 
hard labour augments it to 11} oz. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue German Spas.—Recent returns give the fol- 
lowing as the number of foreigners wlio have visited 
some of the principal German spas during the last 
season: Baden, 49,545; Wiesbaden, 39,410; Toeplitz, 
20,255; Ems, 2,596; Ischl, 5,001; Marienbad, 4,535; 
Nauheim, 3,396; and Schlangenbad, 1,426. 

Costs ry BaANkrurtcy.—A recent local bankruptey 
case exemplifics, on a small scale, tle recent remarks of 
the Lord Chancellor. The estate realized £319 12s, 2d.. 
which was expended in the following manner: For 
wages, rent, taxes, &c., payable in full, £117 0s, 2d. ; 
for solicitors’ bills, £110 11s. 7d.; for messenger’s 
bills, £27 11s. 11d.; for auctioneers’ bill. £30 1s. ; for 
bankrupt’s allowance, £10; for fees, £5 16s. 94.; for 
petty expenses, £2 11s.; in all, £304 1s. 5d., leaving 
asum of £15 10s. 2d. available for dividend, or a 
dividend of 54d. in the pound on £699 17s. 5d.— 
Sheffield Independent. 








ANCESTRAL VOICES. 


F res, young hosts, whose basoms swell 
With eager longing for the strife, 
Press to the place where others fell, 
And fill the wasted ranks of life. 


We in these places stand to-day— 
Shall we, not use our noblest powers 
In guarding well and faithfully 
‘The post of duty that is ours? 


So shall we hand our fathers’ fame 
Untarnished to posterity, 

Nor shame the dead, who bore our name, 
In the still places where they lie. 


And if we find, where now afar 

Our ranks ancestral dimly move, 
That apy man was brave in war, 

Or any woman true in love; 
Then surely we, remembering tliese, 

Can live as noble lives as they, 
With light of added centuries 

Poured unobstructed on our way 
Yet must we strive as they did then, 

Nor falter when the task is great ; 
The truest women, bravest men, 

Must pray and hope, and work and 6 


—_—_— 
GEMS. 


Tne sweetest of all pleasures; and one that will 
never decay, is to cherish the heart that loves you. 
Tose. men who are of the noblest dispositions 


think themselves the happiest when others share their 
hem. 


happiness: with t 

ABUNDANCE is trouble, want a misery, honour a 
burden, and advancement. dangerous; but compe- 
tency, happiness. 

We must love our friends os true amateurs love 
paintings; they have their eyes perpetually fixed on 
the fine parts, and see no others. 

NeveER overpraise any absent person, especialy 
ladies in the company of ladies. It is the way to 


bring envy and hatred upon those whom you wish |, 


well to. ; 

Nature is loved by what is best in us. It is loved 
as the city of God, although, or rather because there 
is no citizen. The sunset is unlike anything that is 
underneath it: it wants men. And the beauty of 
nature must always seem: unreal and’ moeking until the 
landscape has human figures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue death is announced of Mrs. Eliza. Hughes, of. 
Wolverhampton, in her 102nd year. 

GENERAL DE BRETIGNERES DE COURTEILLES has 
just died at the age of 100 years. 

Ir is said that the Emperor of Mexico has refused 
to approve of the concordat proposed for his accept~ 
ance, ‘ 

AncIENT GREEK StATuES DiscoveReD ix CaspiaA.— 
In digging for the foundation of a mosque near the 





village of Hieropetros, én the site of s:me ancient 


ruins, three ancient statues have been found. One 
appears to be the colossal statue of a warrior, unfin- 
ished; but of excellent workmanship. The second 
seems to be Oceana, with a small stag crouching at 
her feet. The third is a male figure, but, at present, 
it does not appear whom it represents. The figures 
are considered to be, in all probability, of Greek work- 
manslrip. 

Wiru this year the British Parliament has been in 
existence six hundred years, out of which Lord 
Palmerston has had a tenth as his share. 


A company has started for supplying the public 
with filters for the purification of water, on the same 
principle that gas meters are furnished. They will 
be fixed and kept in repair, and a small rental 
charged. 

Tne Emperor Napoleon sent the key of his box at 
the Italian Opera to the United States’ Consul General, 
and the consul, not being a musical man, gave it to 
his domestics, who, to the intense astonishment uf the 
audience, filled the Imperial box during a perform- 
ance. 

A NEW invention in France is said to be a pair of 
musical boots, which bave been exhibited to the em- 
peror. At every step the pressureof the foot produces 
melody—it may be a waltz, a mazourka, or an operatic 
air. This arrangement would be extremely convenient 
for a dancing master. : ‘ 

By her Majesty’s command, the rates of persoua} 
allowances for officers of the army travelling on.duty _ 
without troops have been fixed as follows :—Fev 
general officers, 20s. a day; for field officers, 15s, a 
day ; and for captains and subalterns, 10s. a day. 


Care OF TUE Heattu.—A man had better break 
a bone, or even lose a limb, than shake his nervous 
system. Lord Coke requires only cight hours’ apphi- 
cation per day, for @ student of the law, and Sir 
Matthew Hale thought six as much as any one could 
vear; eight, he said, was too much. 

Fixp or Coan ry Mextico.—A deposit of coal of 
the best quality has, it is said, been discovered in the 
mountains of ltoluca, at the distance of thirty leagues 
from the city of Mexico, and of sixty from Acapulco. 
Another doposit was discovered some little time since 
in the districtof Tlajcala. 

Tue Trttz or Crarexce.—It is not generally 
known that the title of Duke of Clarence is taken 
from the small town of Clare, in Suffolk. Lionel, 
third son of King Edward ITI., who married Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heiress of William de Burgh, Ear? 
Ulster, by Elizabeth de Clare, had the new title of 
Duke of Clarence given to him. 

Snves anp Sxaits. — Horticulturists in France 
make fierce complaints of the ravages committed this 
year by slugs and snails, the destruction of which. has 
become a serious subject for consideration. It is cal- 
culated that 100 sluga eat 2}lb. of grass per day.; 
therefore 5,600 consume the food of.a cow; and jas 
they chiefly select the youngest shoots after sowing- 
time, they are more mischievous, General Hi 
has established on his farm a systematic war against 
these invaders by means ‘of an iron cutting instru- 
ment attached te a stick, with whieh he arms his 
farm servants and sends them forth immediately after 
‘the harvest. has been reaped. A single man has 
destroyed 4,000 in one day; thus on the farm of 
Veyrac 120,000 are killed annually. From Avgust to 
October these 100,000 would have devoured 2,000Ib. 
weight. of grass daily, which is equivalent to 250 
kilos of hay, the value of which is 12f. 50c. . Multi- 
plying this by ninety days, the result gives 20,250 
kilos of hay (value 1,125%. or 45%), which wovld 
have been destroyed had not the war keen waged, 
whereas the pay of the labourers employed in eradi- 
cating this plague of slugs and snails cnly amountcd 
to 50f..(22.) 

EVIL COMPANY. 


Tae following beautiful allegory is translated from 
the German : 

“ Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not suffer every 
his grown-up sons and daughters to associate witly 
those whose conduct was not pure and upright. 

“*Dear father,’ said. the gentle Eulalia.to him one 
day, when he forbade her, in company with her 


brother, to visit the. volatile Lucinda, ‘dear father, 


you must think us very childish if you imagine that 
we'should be exposed to danger by it.’ 

“The father took in silence a dead coal-from the’ 
hearth and reached it to his daughter. 

“¢T¢ will.not burn you, my child—take it.’ 

“ Eulalia did so, and behold, her beautiful white 
hand was soiled and Diackeued, and, as it chanced, her 
white dress also. 

“* We cannot be too careful in handling coala,’ said 
Eulalia, in vexation. 

“* Yes, truly,’ said the father; ‘you see, my child, 
that coals, even if they do not burn, blacken; so it is 





with the company of the vicious.’” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Corvus.—Declined, with thanks. 

M. W.—The colour of the hair is brown. 

J. D. B—Apply to the —— Freemason's Tavern, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Lizzi Lavret.—The lines do not nearly reach our stan- 
dard, and are declined, with thanks. 

A. L. E.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
lines entitled, “ The Cottage Maiden.” 

W. E. B. B—Albthe numbers of the 7 Days’ JournaL are 
in print The price will be 3s., and postage 1s. 

Sixciarr.—Probably you will find the information required 
in Stephen's “Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan.” 

Mauita J. H.—Asa first exercise in poetical composition, the 
lines entitled “Farewell” and “Love” are not altogether 
devoid of merit. Our fair correspondent will probably pro- 
duce hereafter something better worth publishing. 

Crcr.—The handwriting is tolerably good; it would be 
better were the fine strokes less fine and the thick stroke’ 
less thick. We will eomply with your request should occa- 
sien arise. 

Lavra and Liry, ghters of pectable tradesmen, 
would like to d with two gentlemen of the sock and 
buskin, “Laura” is nearly nineteen years of age, with brown 
hair and hazel eyes. “Lily” is eighteen, with light hair 
and hazel eyes. 

A Poor Max.—The property being situated and the testa- 
mentary disposition of it made in the Island of Jersey, you 
will doubtless find the will deposited in the District Registry 
of Winchester, with which ecclesiastical division the Chi 
Islands are included. 

M. A W.—You cannot mean a special license, as onl: 
woalthy people incur the expense of obtaining these, whic’ 
are, moreover, not easily procured. A special ma 
license costs £50; a common license costs about £2 10s, 
and can be procured at Doctors’ Commons, 

Isona Fontarng.—To remedy a sluggish state of the liver, 
the following is recommended: Take two ounces of the 
freshly-siiced root of dandelion, and boil in two pints of 
water until it comes to one pint, add one ounce of compound 
tincture of horse-radish ; use ly. 

N. B, who is seventeen, brown hair and eyes, goodcolour, 
and middle height, is very fond of music, singing, and danc- 
ing, would be pleased to correspond, with a viéw to matri- 
mony, with a gentleman, who must be tall, not under twenty, 
and well educated. 

H. L., who is nearly twenty-one years of pee. of dark com- 
plexion, considered good-looking, domeSticated, and of a 
loving disposition, would be gid to enter into a matrimonial 
correspondence with a highly-respectable gentleman some- 
what older than herself. 

Torsry and Eva would like to correspond matrimonially 
with twe young gentlemen (fair preferred). “Topsy” is of 
the medium height, eighteen years of age, with brown eyes 
and hair, is good tempered, domesticated, and good-looking. 
“ Eva” is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, has dark brown eyes and hair, 
and is of acheerful disposition. Cartes required. 


Expectant, twenty-six years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, of 
fair complexion, and in a Government office, wishes, with a 
view to matrimony, to make the acquaintance of a young 
lady of respectable paren well ed i, of an iabl 
and loving dispesition, and capable of performing the duties 
of home. 

W. W., who is twenty years of age, tall, and of good 
Ogure, holding a responsible situation in her Majesty's ser- 
vie? desires to open a correspondence with some young 
lady “on matrimonial thoughts intent.” “W. W.” is ac- 
complished, fond of home, and all he wishes for is a true 
and loving heart to make that home happy. 

Auice and Apa, the former a blonde, aged twenty-one, 
and the latter, a brunette, uge eighteen, both of whom are 
good-looking, very domesticated, and also very musical, 
would be giad to enter into a matri ial correspond 
Both feel that there is no place like home, and would make 
good wives. 

K. and M., who are brothers, aged respectively twentyand 
twenty-three years of age, good-looking, and in a first-class 
business position, would like to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with two young ladies of from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, fair complexioned, pretty, and of a 
regpectable family. Sisters or relations preferred. 


Paxsy, who is twenty-one. and Lrry W., who is nineteen, 
svould like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with two 
young gentlemen. “Pausy ™ has light brown hair, and 
biue eyes, is good-looking, of medium ,height, and would 
prefer a tall, dark gentleman. “Lily” has fair hair and 
biue eyes, is 5 ft 4in. in height, and would also prefer a 
dark gentleman. 

D. E. A—The reason why natural light does not injure 
the eyesight, whereas artificial light does, is because natural 
licht'is composed of red, yellow, and blue rays in definite pro- 
portions (that is, five red, three yellow, eight blue); whilst 
artificial light always exhibits a greater or less preponderance 
of the red and yeMow, the rays which are most stimulating 
and most injurious to the eyes. These pernicious rays may, 
however, be abserbed and the light improved by several 
simple contrivances. The glass chimneys forlamps may 
with advantage be tinted with a pale blue; or shades 
coloured biae fan? pir “flatted," not varnishey,) on the 


su 
i 











inner side may be used. A great deal also upon 

the position of the light; it should never, if be 
placed in front of the eyes. 

R. B T. B. feels desirous of entering on a correspondence 

lady, with a view to matrimony. Stands 9 ft. 

is ying for the profession of civil engineer, and 

2 a ene 

good birth, and able to play the piano and sing, as he is fond 


of music. 
Any would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, 
with any gentleman, tall, dark, and of a loving dis : 
a wife comfortably. Is 


not under twenty, and able to kee 
a = brown hair, 


- good tem- 

Cartes 
A Youre Wivow Lapr, tall, of good a possess- 
ing a handsomely-furnished house rs catriage, with a 
like a matrimonial introduction to a 


Harry Sepeier offers himself as a candidate for matri- 
Is very affectionate ; = = have an affectionate 
and intellectual, not handsome, 
but tolerably pretty, about 5 ft. 3 or 4 in. in height, and good 
tempered. He states himself to be not bad-looking, about 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, with dark hair, black whiskers and mous- 
tache, fair complexion, and possessed of a moderate income 
Beatrice.—Flowers of sulphur mixed in a little milk, rubbed 
into the skin, will keep it soft and render the complexion. 
clear. The mixture Id be allowed to stand an hour or 
two before required, and the milk only applied (without dis- 
tarbing the ur). It is to be used, before washing ; anda 
wineglassfal made fresh on each occasion willsuffice. (Hand- 
writing very elegant.) 
THE ABSENTEE. 


How tender his tones were, | Oh, take him a m 

How loving and sweet!— love's sweet emotion! 
When he was beside me, Ye bright dawning 

My bliss was complete! Rehearse my devotion! 
I thought not of And as ye play round him, 
And nothing did fear, 1 
For he was beside me— 
My own love was here. 


But now I'm alone, 
My joy is all gone, 
The moments 

The days they 

In silence I weep 
For my loved one so dear ; 
Oh, happy—thrice happy— 
If he were but here! 


In language the strongest, 
Oh, urge his returning! 
The lamp of my love 
Is radiantly burning ; 
Yet lacks it the blending 
The sweet thrilling cheer, 
Which softly beams forth 
When my dear one is here. 
Axox. 


Marr Goopatt.—A similar question was answered as to 
the legal liability for debts contracted during minority in 
No. 92. (See reply to “ Sorrowing Gladdya.") 
F. W. S.—We do not see how you can replace theCrimean 
medal which you have lost. The suggested expedient of 
g somebody else's medal and having it altered to 
suit your own certificate is ingenious. 
R. T. R.—No distinction exists between lodgers and other 
tenants as to the payment of their rent, or depriving them of 
possession. The goods of lodgers are:liable tO distress for 
arrears of rent while they are on the premises. 
S. H. C., who is twenty-two yéars of age, has dark hairand 
eyes, is good tempered, intelligent, and highly respectable, 
has a warm and loving heart, a nice comfortable-home, with 
a and highly-respectable business, from which he re- 
ceives a good income, and would like to correspond matri- 
monially with any amiable, educated young lady, equal in 
position to himself, from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
Eprra Hastines wou'd like to meet with aneligible partner 
for life, who must be about twenty years of age, and of 
medium height; looks of no consequence, provided‘he has 
blue eyes, and is a gentleman in manner and appearance. 
“Edith” is nineteen years of age, rather fair, considered 
pretty, of medium height, of a very affectionate disposi- 
tion, and very respectably connected. Carte de visite de- 


‘> 
on; 





Crmro, a young farmer, twenty-eight years of age, with 
black whiskers and moustache, dark eyes, tall, of manly 
appearance, and in every sense calculated to muke a good 
husband, previously to leaving England for Australia de- 
sires a matrimonial introduction to a young lady (or widow), 
not over his own age, handsome in person, intellectual in 
mind, thoroughly domesticated, possessed of a little money, 
and prepared to accompany him to his destination. Carte 
de visite required. 

A. E. W., who is twenty-one years of age, with rather 
slight figure, light brown hair, expressive blue eyes, lady- 
like, educated, domesticated, and very highly connected, 
wishes to correspond with a gentleman, with a view to 
matrimony. The gentleman should be from twenty-two to 
twenty-six years of age, dark, good-looking, and with 
sufficient income to maintain a wife. “A. E. W.” would, on 
her part, endeavour to renger his home in every respect a 
happy one. 

Ursan.—Little is clearly known of St. Valentine, the pious 
and zealous priest whose name has been associated with the 
epistolary productions of St. Valentine'’s-day. He was one of 
the early Christians, and suffered a crue! death for his faith 
under the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius Claudius, on 
the 14th February, a.p. 270. Not long after his death he 
was canonized ; a church was subsequently built at Rome to 
his memory, and one of the gates of the Eternal City was 
called the Porta Valentini in his honour. His remeins are 
said to be interred in a chureh at Rome. 


A.rua.—The following is a recipe for making very superior 
ginger-beer: White sugar, five pounds; lemon one 
quarter of a pint; honey, one quarter of a pound; ginger, 
bruised, fite ounces ; water, four gallons anda half. Boil 
the ginger in three quartsof waterfor half an hour, then add 
the sugar, and lemon-juice, aud honey, with the remainder 
of the water, and strain through a cloth; when cold, add a 
quarter of the white of an egg, aud a small teaspoonful of 
essence of lemon ; let the whole stand four days, and bottle. 
This will make 100 bottles; it will_keep but 

ual 


the res 
“Loute K.” bat fesls a grest 
ould assist him, he states, if 


Tessie,” ant 
ity ia making @ choic 
ladies were further ¢ 


rather m height, of an affectionat 
and Shoetal disposition, and thinks she would make a god 
and carefal wife. Carte requested—“ Rotin Hood " offe 
himself to the acceptance of “ " Ts a tradesmar 
employing about twenty assistants in his business, and i 
personal appearance is dark, 5 ft. 10}in. in height, stout i 
and will, visite if required 
moreover, a8 an inducement, “ Robin Hood, 
as a wi -gift, will present “Virginia” with T, 
Reaper, beautifully bound, from its commence 
ment!—“ Grapho,” who is 5ft 10in. in height, thirty-t 
of eae, possessing average intelligence, and 
Boome which would admit of keeping a comfortable home, 
would be happy to id matrimonially with “ Vi 
ginia.” Cartes to be exchanged—* Percival" would muc 
like to hear further from “ " with a view to matrimony, 
He is an officer in the army, fair, of the medium height 
thirty-two years of age, and of an income of £30 
a . Cartes de visite exchanged, if “ Lilian” is agreeable 
“ Florence” would like to correspond with “A. H. G.,” with 
view to matrimony. Is 5 ft. 2in. in height, of fair com 
plexion, has dark brown hair and hazel eyes, and on 
wedding-day will havea fortune of £500—“ Lucy” will b 
with “T. 8. HL,” with a view to mat 
mony. Is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, of a kind and loving dispo 
tion, and on her wedding-day will have £300" Zillah" 
willing to receive matrimonial overtures from “James” (N 
87) or “Scotsman.” Is sixteen years of age, tall and 
with golden brown hair and blue eyes; has received a goo 
education; can speak French, play the piano, and sing 
weil; is also domesticated, and confident of becoming a go 
wile. 7 at “ Zillah” will have N ae “ 5 
Cartes de visite exchanged. (The handwri 
fair)—“ Doneaster” defends the bachelorhood of Done: 
and locality from the a ious of “ Lily” and“ Violet,” an 
etates that the young ret tag tame Rey 
the gentlemen are too timid to address them. For himself, b 
w be happy to receive a matrimonial introdaction 
“Violet.” Is ac pee Pott years of age, of medium heigh 
having whiskers moustache, dark brown hair, is aneng 
neer by profession, and of a highly respectable family, 
very “Amelia” has no objéction to 
ceive, as a matrimonial preliminary, the carte of “K. W. Mf 
and will send hers in retarn—* Plain John" would be glad 
correspond matrimonially with ‘Minnie C.” or “ Virginia. 
Is thirty years of tall and dark, has a comfortab 
home, & business of his own, aud is heir to property—“A. 5 
C.,":who is a widower, is ready to assumo the chains 0 
matrimony with “ Virginia,” whom he cons‘ders emiuentl 
ualitied to discharge the duties of a wife. Cartes exchange 
if required—* H. L. G.,” acaptain and owner in the m 
chant thinks “ Blanche” the beau ideal of a wife, an 
would like to hear farther from her. Is twenty-one years ¢ 
tall, with brown hair and whiskers, considered goo 
looking, and does not require money, having a sufficiency 
“Laura will be most happy to exchange cartes 
“Lonely James”—“A. ©. R.," who is 5 ft. Sin. in heigh 
dark, and handsome, and having the rank of first oflicer 
the merchant service, would be detighted to correspon 
and exchange cartes with “ Lilian,” with a view to matt 
mony. (Handwriting bold, but not good, the thick stro! 
being very much too heavy)—In answer to “ Bertie,” “Me 
vale "states that he is twenty years of age, 5ft 8in. 
height, of a very amiable disposition, and would gladly co 
respond and exchange cartes with ‘ Bertie,” with a view 
matrimony—“ Vaughan Seymour” would like to correspo 
matrimonially with “Isabel Wilton.” Is twenty-six years 
age, 5 ft. 11} in. in height, very dark complexioned, wé 
educated, most respectabl ted, and has @ salany 
£500 a year as cashier in a bank—“ Rose" and “Lillia 
would like to hear farther particulars from “A, @ 
“J. G.," whose cartes de visite are requested. 
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, okeron kind of Sewing Machine. de 

: e at enone or the chain-stitch, the seam 
: Sn rontble to give way in wear, or in washing 
Py aist every fourth stitch, it is still stronger than 


fubric itsell. 
Aihe most elastic fabric be stitched en the bias, this 


remain perfect when all others give way. 
4 stitch be cut or broken, the adoining ones re- 


Me vachine, bos pewieninigs ending, and everywhere, | moment. 


of its own en 
1 m be wrengly sewn, or a garment requires al- 
de ihe stitching Ss; be undone with perfect facility. 
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PATENT _ 


KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE 





FROM £8 8s. 


These Machines possess the following advantages over all others :— 


9. The cotton required for any strength of seam whatever 
is as fine again as that needed by other machines. 
10, As a result, much finer work can be produced than by 


~y, other machine. 
1, Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of the 


cotton. 
12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness of 
cambric to six thicknerses of woollen cioth. 
13, The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, when set, 
remains always the same, ; 
14. When desired, the Machine will meke its own breid, 
in cotton, silk, or Berlin wocl, and stitch it on at the same 


Machine eines a grenter variety of results, 
plain and ornamental, than any other whatever. 
16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of operation, 








ease of management, artistic design, and non-liabillty 
derangement. ’ 
Machine is guaranteed for twelve months; 
‘al is allowed and exchange effected without any 
charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is given 
without limit at the addresses of the purchasers. 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by other 
Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, felling, 
binding, cording, Sage and bi g, these Machines 
hem-stitch, embroider, and appliqué, three operations pecu- 
iar to these only, 

20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible to 
make a crooked seam, ex des 

21. The needle cannot bé set wrong, and it is almost im- 
‘possible to miss a stitch, 





wired, post free, 


ii) THE CORRESPONDENCE on the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of “The Queen,” and — will be forwarded on application. 
re . Illustra from 


ited Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information req 


“GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 


of 


14¢¢ HICH HOLBORN LONDON 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE. 





BY USING 


REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR 


- TIDMAN’S SEA 


eat eget teens tn nat Onstage Ott gen ttt 8” Ou 98 


OWN ROOM 
SALT. 


4N cficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
A to the coast. The benefits derived from a course of sea bathing are too well known to call for remark. It is invigorating 
fie to old and young, feeble and robust. For children of a weakly habit it is the most effectual strengthener that can be 


mended. 
The: 
AQTUA 


rietors call attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
Y EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrious watering places in the south of Europe, by a 


which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and restoring 


; Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL ani W. L. SCOTT, Esq., who 
amalysed and reported upon this salt in the most favourable terms. 


| Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b., 28 Ib., and upwards ; 


2 a bag will be sent direct 


iy ke Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 Ib,, 4s. ; 56lb., 8s. 112 1h., 16s. 


it 
, 
i. 





Sole Proprietors, 


TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 
10, WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, EC. 





EETH.— 


—The numerous advantages, such as comf 


27, Hane -street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 
; ’ ew. street. 
Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 16 guineas. 


1 


Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
purity of ———. 


from wy Se ag hereby, are 
the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 





* HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
ftom 7s, 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 58. The dye 
“Tein and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 





} LOWAY'S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
, tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
may be sefely counteracted by the purifying 


of these well-known pills. Within these few | London. 
disease 


‘WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500,Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 











ibaa her escape from a 
By foe 3 dangerous remedies; now the 


: by general purification of the 
te rent aratng tafinasae ows ovat Sane Koa hen. cal; & ats hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 


A ooen" FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 


54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 





Piet’ YY means for overcoming. the sighing, |'a. Ross, 248, High Holborn: 





—— Ross’s. Tomer MaGazune£, 1d., monthly; had 


LEX. ROSS'S * agree al of HAIR removes 


supe from the face without the/ 4 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54) QUR SOP TO CERBERUS. Being an Apology to 


New Illustrated Monthly. Now Publishing. 
ST. GEORGE’S MAGAZINE 
Or Lirerature, Scrence, AND ART. 
1s. Monthly. Illustrated. 

“St. George for Merrie Englande." 

CONTENTS OF NO. 1; 

MY FRIEND CARL. A Novel. By M. Beruam- 
Epwaxps, Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &&., &. 
Chap. L—The Concierge’s Story; Chap. 1L—Mademoi- 

selle Blanche ; Chap. 11L—Whispers in the Dark. (To be 


continued.) 
UNDER THE FIR-TREES ; the Story of Beechwood 


Manor. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
DENMARK AND THE DANES. By Sm Barwarp 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN OF LIEGE. 
ANGELIQUE; a Story of Modern Paris. In Three 


ST. GEORGE AMONG THE PLAYERS. 
ST. GEORGE IN THE STUDIO. 


LADY RAVEN’S FOLLY. A Novel. By Vane 
St. Jonx. ag tiny,” 


THROUGH SICILY, 
TER'S LOVE. 


the Critics and the 





booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High| London: Arruur* Hart, Smarr, and ALLEN, 26 


Holborn, London. 


Paternoster Row, E.C., and all Bookesllers! 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES, | - 





THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AFD 


Carniacy Pap 10 THE Counter ow Onpers Excrepine Tweyty. Sumunes. 


— | 





ee: 


USEFUL CREAM NOTE - °  .. 2s 0d per Ream 
SUPERFINE ditto --- “ 8s 0d +» |THICK VELLUM ditto - ~ 
SUPERFINE THICK ditte - 4s 0d » |LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto 
LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s0d »- .|BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES 

FOOLSCAP PAPER - - - 6s 6d » . |TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours 
SERMON PAPER - - - 3s 6d | ENVELOPES for ditto- - = 


Ste 





ony # 
dis dls % , : oe SS 





NO OHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STEEL CREST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s. 6d’; COLOUR STAMPING 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 





‘PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. each, or Postfree for 22 Stamps. 
“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of i a and utility; being small enough-to carry in a coat pocket, 


. 


and yet containing every requisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it particularly 
sarviesshio to persons qravelling.”— Vide Civil Service Gazette, 2 


This is the Case recently noticed and approved of by the Socitty of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.’ | 





PHOTOGRAPHIC .ALBU MS, 
From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. . 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &. &e. 





PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, — 


192, FLEET STREET, and 1 and 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


Con Te 5 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS, 
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NEWTON WILSON & COS 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess thé very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market, 
Elegant in form ; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will com -with them. All the known 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitchin and 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties of the boudoir or the drawing-room, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.t. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACUINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 

It may be had on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 
Oaewen, Dicciasesciinadoarebuedeccses = er This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 

makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 

and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
: ‘ ae ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

An excellent Machine, on Stand complete......... 4 Price, withoul Bien  cccecsscosscsnsvseseceorsecsnse 418-18 @ 

An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complete ..scsccssccerssecssssssseeeee 15 15 0 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete ...s0ccoseserseee 12 12 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 





A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, 
turned By hand ccccrctesgieccecsoncesssssocccecsers  & 








*," Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mlustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 28, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 8, HANOVER 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 109, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





